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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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BY H. H. 





OQ Gop of Summer’s goldenest sunshine, hid 

Within mysterious darkness, where the frost, 

Refiner whose deep alchemy doth cost 

A price surpassing all that fires may bid 

To burn, hath thy impatience chid 

And tried, by silence, whence all sound was 
lost, 

By loneliness which no live token crossed, 

By gloom like sepulcher with closéd lid— 

O Crocus, priest of Summer sunshine, pure 

And steadfast purpose of the steadfast Spring, 

What subtle secret stayed thee to endure ? 

Who kept for thee the date the South winds 
bring? 

The calendar of hours when birds will sing, 

Of days when blossoming is safe and sure ? 


O Crocus, priest of Summer sunshine, great 

Of faith! My Easter, I will learn of thine, 

That grief is wisest which doth make no sign, 

And joys are truest whic’ abide and wait 

And question not of measure or of date. 

The grape hangs patient purpling on the vine, 

Though fields are dry and lips grow parched 
for wine 

The latest longed-for day comes not too late. 

My heart, serene, content, shall stand aside, 

Nor dare of its impatience show a trace 

While sorrow in ite dark and sflent place 

Of loneliness waits all unterrified, 

Like thee, Sweet Crocus, in whose sudden 
grace 

All resurrections enter glorified ! 

Ani. 220, 1880. 





SINS AGAINST CHILDHOOD 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





Ir is related that when a conquered city 
was sacked and a brutal soldier was striking 
down all before him, a child cried out: 
‘Please, sir, don’t kill me. I am zo little.” 
He must be a brute that would not respect 
the feebleness of achild, It is one of the 
fiendish features of alcoholic drink that it 
often maddens a parent to maim and to 
murder his own offspring. There is a poor 
crippled lad in this neighborhood whose 
spine is maimed for life by the drunken 
father who hurled him down-stairs, in 
a debauch. Let us be thankful for the 
organization of ‘‘ societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children.” They might 
adopt for their motto Reuben’s counsel to 
his brethren: “Do not sin against the 
child.” 

There are many other sins against child- 
hold besides brutal blows or the slow 
sarvation which drunkenness occasions. 
Nor do they spring from wanton cruelty. 
Many of them grow out of carelessness, or 
ignorance, or utterly false views of parent- 
al duty. Fully one-half of all the parents 
in the land need to have the solemn caution 
whispered in their ears: Beware how you 
sin against your child!‘ Parentage involves 
& tremendous trust. God puts into our 
hands the most susceptible and receptive 
creature on the globe when he entrusts to 
us a young immortal mind. No photo- 
graphic plate takes impressions so readily 
Or retains them so surely. In geological 
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museums you may see stone slabs which 
show the prints of birds’ feet or of leaves, 
which were made in the stone when it was 
liquid pumice, centuriesago. In like man- 
ner we detect the finger-marks and foot- 
prints of parental influence upon the char- 
acter of their adult children. Very ugly 
are some of these foot-prints, too. 


(1.) You may sin against your child by 
seeding his mind with false teachings. It 
lies open before you like a garden or a 
field in May, waiting for either the precious 
seed or the poisonous weeds. A bad prin- 
ciple dropped in will sprout. A sneer 
against the truth of God’s Word or a sly 
skeptical thrust will insinuate itself into a 
boy’s memory and prepare him for early 
infidelity. Much of the caviling criticism 
indulged in by parents after they come 
home from church completely neutralizes 
allthe good influences of asermon. If the 
Holy Spirit bas inspired the minister's 
faithful message, then the foolish derision 
thrown at that message is not only a sin 
against the children, but a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Ina vast majority of cases 
religious errors are hereditary. Dishonest 
practices descend in the same way from 
fatherto son. Parents often corrupt their 
children by taking them to impure places 
of amusement. While the father is laughing 
at the play, the lad beside him is inflamed 
by theindecent costume or the lascivious 
movements of the actress. The daughter’s 
purity is soiled by the licentious ballet or 
the immoral innuendoesof the stage, These 
impure sights and utterances breed sala- 
cious thoughts. It is bad enough to 
smutch your own soul; but, we heg you, 
do not sin against your child. 

(2.) Nothing breeds so rapidly as ¢zample. 
We all know how tendencies to character, 
either good or evil, spring from natural 
descent, and the chief element in moral 
heredity is the force of example. There is 
a monotonous uniformity in the history of 
the Jewish kings. Each one ‘‘walked inthe 
ways of his father who caused Israel to 
sin.” Observe that word ‘“‘ ways.” The 
father made the path, and the son trod in it. 
This is as true now as in ancient days. The 
most difficult cases which are brought to 
our inebriate asylums are those of heredi- 
tary drunkenness. I have worked hard 
lately to reform two inebriates, both very 
interesting characters; but have about given 
up in despair since I discovered that their 
fathers were slaves of the bottle. 


Outbreaks of passion have a terrible in- 
fluence on our children. A man of culture, 
yet of most violent temper, pleads as his 
excuse, when he gets enraged: ‘“‘I can’t 
helpit. My father was just so; his boys 
are all so. We cannot live together in 
peace; we never did. We are all possessed 
of the devil.” This is a frightful indict- 
ment fora living sonto bring against a 
dead parent. And what a penalty these 
living sons pay for the sin committed 
against their childhood by parental exam- 
ple! Often, when I see a young man bring- 
ing disgrace upon himself, I think: “‘ That 
youth was as much sinned against as 
sinning. He is walking in the path 
in which his parents put him. Thorn- 
bushes never yield grapes and figs do 
not grow from thistles.” The very word 
“iniquity” means something twisted. It is 
something bent or wrung out of a straight 
line; hence the word “‘ wrong.” Now this 
ugly twist is too often given by a father’s 
or a mother’s hand. The wrong which the 











child does proceeds from the wrong done 
to them by an evil example. Then 
comes the swift and inevitable reaction, 
when the reckless and disgraced son be- 
comes the punisher of the parents’ sin and 
wrings their hearts with agony. ‘‘ Be sure 
that your sin will find you out” is not more 
true in regard to any class of wrong-doings 
than those which parents commit againsé 
their own offsprings. 

(3.) It does not require that we be cruelin 
disposition in order to sin against our 
children. The foolish fondness which pets 
them and gratifies every selfish whim and 
pampers their pride is even worse in its 
influence than harsh brutality. No more 
fatal sin can be committed against your 
son than to let him have his own way. 
Pride will grow fast enough in your 
daughter’s heart without your adding fuel 
to the flame with extravagant fineries and 
fulsome adulation. It is a curious fact that 
praise when bestowed on noble conduct 
humbles and sweetens a child; but praise 
lavished on mere externals—like beauty or 


dress—only puffs up and inflames selfish- 
ness. 
Parents, do you always make an especial 


study of the peculiarities of each child? 
Joseph was a very peculiar lad. from his 
very excellencies. and when his partial 
father rigged him out in his “‘ coat of many 
colors,” and he began to have dreams of 
his brothers ‘‘ bowing down to him,” it is 
not strange that their coarse natures grew 
jealous and revengeful. Father Jacob 
sinned against that pure, sensitive boy 
before the churlish brethren began their 
villainous outrages. Some children are 
picked at and scolded, until they become 
sullen. Others are ridiculed for their 
deficiencies or deformities, till they grow 
desperate. Harshness always hardens, and 
then parental phariseeism prays that God 
would soften the boy’s hard heart! To 
train up a family wisely and for the Lord 
requires more sagacity than to write a book 
and more grace than to preach a sermon. 
It is the highest trusteeship in the world. 
The family underlies both church and com- 
monwealth. Wherefore, O father and 
mother, for thy own sake, for God’s sake, 
for the sake of the immortal soul committed 
to thee, do not sin against the child. 
a - 
THE CONVERSION OF CHARLES 
READE, 


BY REV. R. L. STANTON, D.D. 





I mave lately heard of the recent con- 
version of Mr. Charles Reade, from the 
lips of his present pastor, the Rev. Charles 
Graham, of the Shepherd’s Bush Congre- 
gational Church, London West. His ac- 
count of it cannot fail to be of interest to 
the public. The interest of the case to 
me is much hightened from my having 
met Mr. Reade, socially, several times with- 
in the last few weeks once at the house of 
Mr, Graham and at other times elsewhere, 
when he spoke somewhat on religious 
topics and on political and current events. 

Few persons of the English-reading 
world need be told who Charles Reade is. 
It may be well, however, to say that he 
was born at Oxford and educated at Ox- 
ford University, is a fellow of Magdalen 
College, has. received, among other uni- 
versity honors, the degree of D. O. L., and 
has devoted his post-graduate life to liter. 
ature. Heis best known to the literary 
world by his numerous works of fiction. 
In London he may possibly be better 
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known by his dramatic writings, which 
are exhibited on the boards of the metro- 
politan theaters, than by his novels. A 
friend lately said to me: ‘‘ Mr. Reade has 
written, among others, twelve of the most 
popular plays which are now performed 
before the theater-going multitudes.” One 
of the most popular of these, entitled 
“Drink,” which any one may see plac- 
carded in all the great thoroughfares, is 
running constantly, night after night, be- 
fore crewded audiences. This aims to 
depict the horrors of intemperance and is 
in the interest of sobriety. Mr. Reade has 
written other works, in different lines of 
research, mostly historical; and a little 
while before his recent religious expe- 
rience began he had spent considerable 
time in restudying, at Oxford, medieval 
literature, with reference to bringing out a 
work on certain phases of medisval times, 
The catalogues of the British Museum al- 
ready show some thirty or more works 
from his pen, many of them in several 
volumes each, while other and later 
writings from him appear not to be yet 
entered there. Some one or two of his writ- 
ings—as ‘‘ Foul Play,” for example—are 
the joint production of Mr. Reade, and the 
well-known dramatist and theatrical man- 
ager, Dion Boucicault. He has also been 
a contributor to Blackwood, and other mag- 
azines, where, indeed, some of his dramas 
first appeared. 

In personal appearance Mr. Reade is 
about six feet in hight, of rather slender 
build; fair complexion, with a remarkably 
well-developed cranium; his hair and short- 
cropped whiskers turning to gray; some- 
what bald; and with a pair of small, piere- 
ing black eyes, which seem to look you 
through and through when he becomes 
animated in conversation. In social inter- 
course he exhibits a little nervousness of 
manner; but shows the cultivated gentle- 
man. He has the appearance of being 
somewhat under sixty (fifty-seven years of 
age, a friend told me) and seems to be in 
the prime of vigorous manhood. However 
it may “have been before his conversion— 
which occurred but a few months ago—he 
now appears singularly modest and reserved 
in the circles where I have met him. This 
is said largely to result from his Christian 
experience being so recent, and from his 
earnest desire to learn more and more of 
Christian truth and life in the experience 
of others. . Those who know him best: say 
that he is a man of most tender sensibilities, 
a deep sympathizer with suffering hurnani- 
ty, and that his writings (with which I am 
but little acquainted), as well as his habits 
and life, have generally exhibited these 
characteristics. On these points much has 
been related to me by Mr. Graham and 
others. Mr. Reade rarely speaks of his 
own Christian experience, except to his 
pastor, although in one small circle he did 
lately relate something of it; and it is for 
this reason and out of deference to himself 
and his friends’ wishes that care has been 
taken and that no mention of the fact of 
his conversion has been made in the Lon- 
don papers. Whenit was first told me, hav- 
ing expressed some surprise that I had seen 
no reference to it, when newsmongers are 
always eager for such an item, Mr. Graham 
said: ‘‘ We have not wished it to get into 
the papers, because Mr. Reade shrinks from 
such notoriety.” Iam permitted, however, 
to give an account of it to Tae InpePenp- 
ENT. 

The chief incidents of Mr. Reade’s con- 
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version—at least, the earlier incidents and 
immediate occasion—have a tinge of 
tomance about them. Mf. Reade’s 
parents were of the English Estab- 
tablished Church, and his mother was 4 
godly woman, whose prayers he never 
wholly forgot. After he atrived at early 
manhood and became immersed in literary 
pursuits} he no longer regularly attended 
the services of the Church, and at length 
fell into rationalistic and semi-skeptical 
opinions. His fellowship in Magdalen Col- 
lege imposed upon him, as long as he should 
retain it—and it is the same with all the 
fellows of Magdalen—a state of celibacy, 
and he has, therefore, up to the present 
time remained a bachelor. For many 
years he has had roomsin London in the 
house of a Mrs. Seymour, where his literary 
labors have been performed; and he has 
chosen to continue this manner of life, 
although the pecuniary returns from his 
writings have long afforded him an ample 
income. Out of this he has always been 
very generous in his charitics, and, with- 
out ostentation, he has dispensed his means 
freely to many of the poor of London 
and elsewhere. Since his conversion he 
has been a frequent visitor at the house of 
Mr. Graham, and so earnest is he now to 
advance in Christian knowledge and expe- 
rience that he recently accompanied Mr. 
Graham to Brighton, where he went to 
hold special religious services, 

TS begin with Mr. Reade’s religious ex- 
perience, {t should be said that this change 
in his life came suddenly. Its immediate 
occasion was the death of Mrs. Seymour, 
and it is just at this point that a rather 
romantic interest attends the case. A strong 
attachment between Mr. Reade and this 
lady had existed for many years, and in 
her house, amid his loneliness and in her 
socicty, he found a home and a friend. 
Upon her death, after a very brief illness, 
Mr. Reade was plunged into deep sorrow. 
He bitterly reproached himself for his in- 
finence upon Mrs. Seymour's opinions. 
This added greatly to the pangs he suffered 
at her loss. ‘‘ But for my influence,” as he 
said, referring to his ‘‘ rationalistic views,” 
as I understood, ‘‘ she might have been an 
eminent saint; and now, if she is not saved, 
I am responsible for it.” This self-reproach 
was the keen edge of Mr. Reade’s grief, 
and his exquisite sensibilities were so 
moved that he almost sank under it. Mr. 
Graham told me, however, from what he 
subsequently learned of Mrs. Seymour's 
illness, that he was able to assure Mr. Reade 
that she did not die without Christian hope; 
but at the time of which I am speaking Mr. 
Graham had not made the acquaintance of 
either Mr. Reade or Mrs. Seymour. 

Mrs. Seymour’s death awakened in Mr. 
Reade a deep concern in relation to his 
own religious state. He began again to 
attend the parish church in his neighbor- 
hood; but he found nothing in the Church 
of England service which could mect his 
spiritual wants, The intoning of prayers 
was his especial abhorrence, and it seemed 
to reach the acme, from the standpoint of 
his feelings, of the strongest type of hypo- 
critical insincerity. He abandoned the 
parish church, more sad and sorrowful than 
ever. At this point Mr. Reade’s brother, a 
barrister at the London Bar, learning of 
his great distress of mind, said to him, one 
day: ‘‘Come to church with me, and hear 
my pastor. I think you will like him bet- 
ter than your parish clergyman.” Mr. 
Reade consented. This brother’s pastor 
was Mr. Graham. 

The first Sabbath that the Reade broth- 
ers attended the Shepherd’s Bush Congre- 
gational Church together Mr. Graham, at 
the close of the service, requested the 
members of the congregation to contribute 
to a fund for church repairs and send the 
money to the deacons. The next day 
Charles Reade sent Mr. Graham a letter, 
enclosing for that fund a check for £15, as 
his testimonial to the interest he had felt 
in that Sabbath morning’s worship. On 
the next Sabbath the two brothers were 
there again. At the close of the service 
Mr. Graham saw Charles standing in the 
aisle alone, after the congregation had 
nearly all retired. He had already re- 
sponded to his letter, thanking him for his 
generous contribution; but, seeing him 
standing there alone, he went down to 
speak to him and thank him in person. 





This was their first meeting and here began 
the personal acquaintance of the Rev. 
Charles Graham with Charles Reade. 
Almost the first word Mr. Reade spoke to 
Mr. Graham, after shaking hands } together, 
was the question, uttered with “eyes and 
heart evincing deep emotion: “Mr. Gra- 
ham, can I speak a word with you pri- 
vately?” “Certainly,” said Mr. Grabam. 
‘‘Come into the vestry.” There it was 
that the distinguished novelist and dram- 
atist poured into the ear of his sympathiz- 
ing friend the tale of his sorrows and the 
yearning want of his soul. Beginning 
with the death of Mrs. Seymour, he told 
Mr. Graham of his self-reproaches; his 
efforts for peace of mind; and, finally, the 
lightening of his burdens in some degree 
which he had experienced from the serv- 
ices of the last two Sabbaths. Mr. Graham 
gave him the long-needed instruction, and 
the two friends separated. It was not long 
before Mr. Reade found Christian peace. 
To my question on this point, Mr. Graham 
replied: ‘‘Almost immediately, within two 
or three wecks after he first came to Shep- 
herd’s Bush.” Mr. Reade continues to 
worship there, joins in partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper and the other services, 
though still nominally connected with the 
Church of Evgland. 

My last meeting with Mr. Reade was 
three days ago, in a smal] social circle, at 
the house of a friend, Mr. Graham and his 
daughter being of the company. Aftera 
couple of hours spent in pleasant social 
intercourse and tea was over, Mr. Graham, 
at the request of the lady of the house, con- 
ducted a Bible-reading for the little com- 
pany. Each was furnished with a Bible, 
and, being seated directly opposite Mr. 
Reade, I observed how eagerly he seemed 
to delight in Christian truth, while his 
occasional questions and remarks showed 
that he had thoroughly mastered many of 
itsproblems. At Mr. Graham’s suggestion, 
he has during the months since his conver- 
sion read the Scriptures in course and is 
now a most diligent student of the Word of 
God. The whole bent of his mind is now 
toward attaining Christian knowledge and 
doing Christian work. Conversing, at the 
tea-table, upon the result of the English 
elections (Mr. Reade is a “‘ Liberal ” in pol- 
itics), he spoke earnestly upon the question 
of temperance, and hoped the incoming ad- 
ministration would favor and Parliament 
pass the ‘‘ local option” bill. 

What Mr. Reade will do forthe future 
is an interesting inquiry. Since his con- 
version he has prepared very copious notes 
of his autobiography, the events therein re- 
lated dating from the death of Mrs. Sey- 
mour. I understand, also, that he is med- 
itating upon a delineation of Scripture 
characters and events. His pen cannot be 
at rest, and, now that it is ‘‘converted,” the 
world may ere long hear from Charles 
Reade upon themes to which they are un- 
accustomed, under his guidance. 

Lonpow, Exa., April, 1880. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





One looks into the faces of the men who 
make the Congress of the United States 
with a keen regret that the name “ poli_ 
tician” to the best of the race has come to 
rank solow. The politician that prevails, 
the man who carries off so many of the 
best material prizes of the Republic, is so 
selfish, so vulgar, so vulnerable to low ap- 
peals to sordid motives that the best men 
in other professions have come to hold 
themselves aloof and higher than the pro- 
fessional politician. 

‘I know nothing of politicians,” said 
an eminent clergyman whom I was seeking 
personally to interest in the spiritual life 
of an unhappy public man, ‘I know noth- 
ing of politicians.” And he vttered this 
sentence in the tone that indicated he never 
could know aught of them without extreme 
detriment to himself. He was a man of 
kindly heart, of generous nature, a natural 
leader of men; yet by instinct he uncon- 
sciously put the political man outside 
alike of his sympathies and his reach, as 
one of aclass he did not wish to touch. 
It comes to me this moment with a deep 
regret, the consciousness of how much 


| these two men missed—the one in giving, 





the one in receiving—in that high comrade- 
ship possible to the best hood, missed 
through the implacable bar of alien life 
and habit which must forever divide them. 

‘Thave nothing to do with politicians. 
I sham them,” said my friend the phy- 
sician, who is at home with Huxley, with 
all seiencé and savants, 

man, in his personal repulsion to 
the lower type of politicians, with whose 
mischief he is so familiar, forgot for the 
moment how much he owed to the wise 
thought, the beneficent action of the more 
exalted spirits of the same class. 

One must gaze not with mental ex- 
clusiveness, but with deepest insight, 
with widest vision on any class of men 
to judge them justly. How much may 
be said detrimentally, with perfect truth, 
of clergymen as a class; yet the large 
assumption, the narrow foibles of the class 
cannot blur the resplendent character, the 
exalted example of a long line of con- 
secrated men, priests of God, back to the 
apostles who lived and died for men! 

So the venal politician of to-day, busy 
with his schemes, his jobs, his presidential 
candidacies, all with but one contemptible 
little object and end (himself), cannot an- 
nul the names nor the deeds of the illus- 
trious legislators who so keenly compre- 
hended the potency of law, of transmitted 
institutions, of wise government on the char- 
acter and well-being of men, whose codes 
and magna chartas, coming down the ages, 
are the bibles of our liberties, the glory 
of our government, the perpetuity of our 
peace. How strange it seems, in a day 
like this, to call such men as these “‘ poli- 
ticians.” They were the politicians who 
never let go what Matthew Arnold calls 
‘*the sentiment of the ideal life,” adding: 
‘“‘But then the ideal life is, in sober and 
practical truth, none other than man’s nor- 
mal life as we shall one day know it,” 

Did men in public place still hold fast to 
this ‘‘ideal life,” proving by every public 
and private act that honor, justice, integri- 
ty, virtue are indispensable to the public 
man in the public place, the ultimatum of 
character the state demands from the sons 
wha serve her, no man who holds un- 
daunted the standard of blameless man- 
hood would turn with cold reservation 
from the man called ‘‘a politician.” Menof 
fine repute and high personal character still 
come to Congress; but it is an unfortunate 
comment on the majority, the quickness 
with which such men set themselves per- 
sonally apart or withdraw from Congress 
altogether. They do not hesitate to say: 
‘‘I do not like this life. One likes to be 
elected to Congress and have a large con- 
stituency at home; but this same constitu- 
ency is a terrible tax in the way of seeking 
favors, and the atmosphere here is not con- 
genial. The whole tenor of the life is be- 
littling, if not ignoble; many of its meth- 
ods are demoralizing. I do not like it.” 

We all of us know how the dearest 
standard we have uplifted fails to inspire 
us often, as we toil along the low levels of 
daily effort. We fain would reach it, the 
ideal life shining along the mountain-tops; 
but alas! we are endless toilers in the val- 
ley. The upper ether, the elixir of the 
diviner air, is not for us. No matter how 
we purpose or aspire; the seraphs soar 
above, beyond us. Far down we are 
chained to the demons of care, of ceaseless 
endeavor. We are the servants of neces- 


sity. Weare the slaves of circumstance. 


What wonder, then, that the man who 
comes here into public life meaning to do 
well, still holding fast the standard of 
youthful honor, at last feels it slowly 
dropping from his relaxed grasp, in the 
tobacco-clouded atmosphere, in the dreary 
routine of endless nothings, the perpetual 
call of the roll, the ribald talk and jests of 
his comrades? What wonder that even the 
power of perceiving the higher life ebbs 
from a man’s soul who has his being in 
such an atmosphere? 

Let us say only ‘“‘ Poor human nature!” 
as we see the average congressman sink 
down to the material, often to the base. 
The things eternal are unseen. What won- 
der, then, that they have a fainter hold on 
the eager senses of self-indulgent men than 
that which appeals to the lust of sight? 
Nothing could be plainer than the way to 
the venal end; nothing more visible than 
the lobbyist lingering at the door, haunt- 





ing the committee-rooms, .” from 
the galleries, the — be-. 
guiling women a upon the 
men of every Con} ‘wolves seeking 
whom they may devour. Occasionally 
above the dead level of average men fises- 
an imperial man, the lawgiver, the. ex- 
pounder of great truths. He, like 
Burke, holds “the sacred gift of ing 
men to use grave diligence in caring for 
high things, in making their lives at once 
rich and austere.” Blessed are they who- 
behold him, for they shall know him by 
unerring sight, though he rises scarcely 
once in a generation. 

Men of splendid abilities are not rare in: 
Congress. The man who is rare isthe man: 
whose transcendent talent in material! 
service is consecrated equally to sacred’ 
things. He is rare who bears through alll 
legislative life the standard of exalted’ 
conduct; that makes him the minister of 
personal holiness, not lessa priest of purity 
in the temple of Liberty than he would be 
in the temple of God. 

I doubt if any party in any legislative 
body in the world can show a larger num- 
ber of men of noble physique and appear- 
ance than the Republican party does to- 
day in the Senate of the United States. 
We do not forget those who have vanished 
into the pale realm of the past. Sumner, 
with his Greek head and contour, his 
stately eloquence, his devotion to great 
ideas; Wilson, bucolic, earnest, honest, 
from first to last a primeval man; Foote, 
courtly and true; Collamer, rugged and 
strong; Fessenden, keen, intellectual, un- 
healthy, unhappy, his clear, fine features 
still seen cut like a cameo on the air of 
the Senate; Ben Wade, the Titan, with the 
ways of a bear and the heart of a child in 
its truth and tenderness—memorable men, 
honorable men evssy one, they seem still 
to linger in these seats, to walk up. and 
down these aisles. There was such po- 
tency, such mental and moral force in 
their presence, to one familiar with them 
in this Chamber, they can never wholly 
fade from it. Men equally marked 
in aspect are in it still. Here- 
is Conkling, with whose sneering fea, 
tures the country is so familiar. Time-- 
touches yet does not soften them. His 
golden locks have grown gray, his Mpphis- 
tophelian nose longer; but the curl of-scorn- - 
ful disdain survives alike in them both. 
His contempt for the human raae, to which , 
he is reluctantly allied by speeies, not by 
sympathy, has forced itself inte four facial ° 
channels, which run down. from his mouth - 
and outward from his nose, till the amount - 
of contempt seems actually to hurt his 
face, as if it were more than it could carry. 


A faded blonde is something faded indeed. . 
In Conkling so little light and color are - 


left they leave the malignity which is the 
substratum of his nature but the more 
keenly apparent. 
and few friends among senators. 
ever heard a senator express strong per- 


sonal regard for Conkling, though some - 
have a defined mental admiration for his - 


powerful faculties. These faculties are 
the faculties of a schemer, an organizer, 
a material master, who understands force, . 
tyranny, distraction, power, by natural in- 
stinct; but who, by equally natural limita- 
tion, never rises to the highest motive, to 
the spiritual significance of anything. The 
lust of the eye, the pride of life, the power 
of will move and mold him; through them 
he moves and molds others. Men serve 
him not because they love him; but be- 
cause he has the mental force that com- 
mands them and the situation. 

In no senator do such extremes of repu- 
tation meet as in Senator Burnside. Tradi- 
tion says that at some remote period of 
his existence he was a tailor, an assertion 
the faultless fit of his attire might carry 
out, for his coat has the grown-to-his-back 
look which marked Andrew Johnson’s. 
Nevertheless, he entered West Point in his 
nineteenth year; was gtaduated from it 
in 1847, to serve in the Mexican and Indian 
Wars. He entered the Union Army, in 1861, 
as colonel of the First Rhode Island Volun- 
teers ;commanded a brigade at the first battle 
of Bull Run; becames brigadier and major- 
general commanding the left wing of the 
Union Army at Antietam, the Army of the 
Potomac, and the Ninth Army Corps. 
While under him, General Hooker made. 
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No one - 
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such free use of his tongue in criticising 
his commanding officer and sending ‘‘ un- 
true reports” of him to headquarters, Gen- 
eral Burnside wrote an order dismissing 
him from the service. This, or his own 
resignation, he presented to President 
Lincoln.. The latter was accepted, though 
the létter President Lincoln wrote to 
Hooker, placing him at the head of the 
Army of the Potomac, was anything but 
wholly commendatory, for he said: ‘I 
much fear that the spirit which you have 
aided to infuse into the army, of criticising 
their commander and withholding their 
confidence from him, will now turn upon 
you. Neither you nor Napoleon, were he 
now alive, could get any good out of any 
army while such a spirit prevails in it.” 
Just here General Burnside manifested a 
high capacity for magninimity, when he 
declared that neither the President nor 
General Hooker would be a happier man 
than himself if General Hooker gained the 
victory; and, badly as he had been treated 
by him, he did all in his power to support 
and aid him. 

Henry J. Raymond’s verdict of him is: 
“I have been greatly impressed by General 
Burnside’s frankness, simplicity, and noble 
truthfulness of character. He has all the 
elements of a successful soldier and pop- 
ular commander. His self-distrust is too 
great; but, if he had been left longer in 
command, with full power to do what he 
should think necessary, I am sure he would 
have made this army more effective than it 
has yet been.” 

So much for his honorable record as a 
soldier. But from the person of the sen- 
ator has faded the last suggestion of the 
man of war. He is now, in dress and de- 
portment, to all other senators the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form, though the 
glass of fashion and mold of form seldom 
emanate from Indiana. Very good peo- 
ple come from the Hoosier State; but 
seldom those who disport on fashion-plates 
in tailor-shop windows. Here General 
Burnside’s fauitless attire and unmistake- 
able whiskers may be seen any day by any 
promenader on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Glancing at this decidedly dandified gen- 
tleman, one recalls Henry J. Raymond's 
account of their neck-breaking, mud-plung- 
ing ride together, when Burnside came 
from headquarters to Washington with his 
famous ‘‘order” against the belligerent 
Hooker. Was the spurred General of the 
Army of the Potomac a dandy then? 

No. Then he wasa knight of war; but 
now he is a parlor knight, more famous for 
his dog-cart and his dainty dinners to 
dainty damsels than for anything else, save 
the kindness of his heart and the gentle- 
ness of his manners: This is the late flow- 
ering over the honest manhood, whose 
foundations have never wavered, as we 
found out last week, when he spoke spon- 
tancously and well in the Senate, in be- 
half of Whittaker, at West Point, for the 
perpetual appointment of two colored 
cadets per year to that paupered yet pre- 
tentious academy of the state, whose white 
cadets should everyone be sat upon till 
enough of the buckram is flattened out of 
their blood to give their breeding somewhat 
of the gentleness of true gentlemen, who 
are never less than courteous to the one 
born in the shadow of disadvantages. Gen- 
eral Burnside, who is nearing sixty years, 
stands erect and elegant in his six feet of 
faultless attire. Like old Uncle Ned, he 
has no hair on the top of his head; but 
enough in his branching Dundreary whisk- 
ers to make amends for that upper lack. In 
the winter a chinchilla skull-cap adds to his 
natty appearance. His face is clear, kind, 
intelligent, rather than strong. Among the 
senators, he takes his place among the 
‘*good fellows,” rather than among the 
men mighty in debate. Yet, upon occa- 
sion, he is found to have plenty of 
mind of his own, and no lack of power 
to express it. He and his colleague, 
Senator Anthony, are called ‘‘ the twins.” 
Any day they may be seen arm-in-arm 
onthe Avenue tugging at their constitu- 
tional walk to the Capitol. Senator An- 
thony, who carries near a dozen more years, 
lags and droops a littlé, but is borne on 
swiftly and surely under the arm of his ex- 
pansive twin. Anthony has a face full of 
gentle kindness, at one time called the 


 hahdsomest in the Senate. It is more than 
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handsome still, with its beaming -gentle- 
ness, touched now and softened by vener- 
able years. Both of these men carry with 
them an atmosphere and aspect of worldli- 
ness not to be mistaken. If not quite 
bon vivants in the extreme sense, you are 
sure that they have thriven long and well 
on excellent dinners of the expansive sort; 
that they are descending toward the shad- 
ows with an air of unmixed bonhommie 
delightful to see, if not altogether praise- 
worthy. Lovers of pleasure they must 
certainly be to look just as they do; and 
yet above it a higher and finer aspect hov- 
ers, as if in self-gratification neither had 
ever buried the finest honor, the most 
delicate chivalry of manhood. 

Henry B. Anthony, born in Rode Island, 
in 1815, was graduated from Brown Univers- 
ity, and has for many years owned and 
edited’ the Providence ‘Journal and for 
twenty-one years has been a senator of the 
United States. At least, in one form of 
expression he excels, No other senator has 
ever uttered eulogies so ex:juisite over his 
dead comrades. Out of pathos, beauty, and 
truth he weaves the chaplet that he lays 
upon their biers with a tenderness inex- 
pressible. As gentle be the hand, as ten- 
der the voice, as perfect the phrase that 
shall celebrate last the virtues of this 
honored senator. 

Last week Washington lost a pastor who 
for fifteen years has given a stronger per- 
sonality to its religious teaching than any 
other clergyman in the Capitol—the Rev. 
John Vaughan Lewis, whose name is not 
unknown to THE INDEPENDENT. He was 
the rector of St. John’s Church, with one 
exception the oldest church in Washing- 
ton, whose lowly ivy-hung walls show 
through the waving greenery of Lafayette 
Square, opposite the White House. To 
this church Dr. Lewis gave the best pow- 
ers of his prime; to resign, at last, because 
of an incompatibility between himself and 
the vestry, but to the inexpressible regret 
of his congregation. ‘‘It was never what 
the Doctor did, but what he might do,” 
said gentle Mrs. L. ‘He wanted to try 
a choir of boys; and the vestry saw at 
once lighted candles, waving banners, the 
highest ritualism.” 

However ‘“‘ high” Dr. Lewis may have 
been in his own Churchism, he demanded 
it of no one else. The simplest saint, 
Though he could give no reason for any 
creed at all, was welcome at the altar of St. 
John’s. Nevertheless, Dr. Lewis had 
‘‘ways” of doing, and at times an aggres- 
sive mind to assert them, which did not suit 
opposing men who also had minds of their 
own. He had, besides the power, the lim- 
itations of the temperament of genius, 
which cannot always seem reasonable to 
the mediocre mind, which at last is sure 
to rise against it in revolt. To such it 
counted for naught that St. John’s door 
was open every day in the year to the way- 
farer who wished to enter for communion 
and prayer; asort of High Churchism ’tis 
a pity for the world there is not more of. 
A faithful minister must do so much thank- 
less work, known only of God. Of such 
John Vaughan Lewis did more than his 
share. But he is gone—the one strong, dis- 
tinctive man the pulpit of the Episcopal 
Church could claim in Washington. 

Asa Washington journal said the vestry 
objected to his ‘‘political” sermons, I 
quote for you from the most political ser- 
mon I ever heard him preach: 

‘« The little batteries of modern material- 
ism, atheism, and skepticism which are at 
work: everywhere are not very dangerous 
in themselves; but the huge induction 
coils of the daily press intensify the utter- 
ances by repetitions and editorial approval. 
Christian people are suffering themselves 
to be uoconsciously influenced by that 
secondary and induced current of infidelity 
in a degree which is utterly unaccountable 
by any direct measurement of the force 
generated by scientific skepticism. 

I have no great dread of a man who can- 
not say his prayers, because he thinks he 
has discovered the reign of Law. Nor of 
another who has convinced himself that 
he is descended from a monad, and 
who, therefore, concludes that 
Church of God is derived from the med- 
icine jug of an Indian wigwam or the 
fetish of a Kaffir hut. But when I see the 
Church of Christ tolerated as a convenient, 
moral, political adjunct, but her authority 
despised, her sacraments neglected; when 
I find men and women, bed unfamiliar 
with the first principles of mental, moral, 
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or physical science, objecting religious 
doubts and difficulties with a parrot-like 
facility, which betrays at once the source 
from whence it came, I know at once there 
is mightier skill at work than scientific 
Sadduceeism can boast of, and that the 

of this worldis using the great induction 
coils of the daily press and has his relay 
instrument in nearly every editorial-room 
in the land, and that even Christian editors 
scarcely presume to modify the dispatches 
of his associated press or to form an in- 
dependent new association in the interests 
of truth and goodness. 

“Yet I am not despondent. Deep down 
in the heart of the Church there lurks a 
secret, sad dissatisfaction with its own 
spiritual penury and bondage; an unde- 
fined, formless craving for the Truth of 
God, to which Christ shall yet appear, as 
he did to the remnants of true piety in 
Israel.” 

Wasuincror, D. C., May, 1890. 





AN EARLY AND LATE READING 
OF BURNS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD, 





I NEVER sit down to read Burns but I 
am carried back to the day when I first 
took up his Poetical Works. It must have 
been forty, years ago, for I was a child, 
with an insatiable passion for reading. It 
was not gratified, I can see now; but I 
did not think so then, for the few books 
that came in my way lasted me a long time. 
Among them was Burns, which I found 
in a little bookcase belonging to a neigh- 
bor, who was the last person in the world 
in whose possession one would have ex- 
pected to find such a book, for he was not 
a Scotchman and was a Methodist. From 
my recollection of this worthy person, I 
am certain that he never read a line of 
Burns, nor, indeed, of any other poet, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the worshipful Dr. Watts, 
and I confess that my own poetical educa- 
tion was equally neglected. Giving myself 
all the credit that I can, I was not attracted 
toward the inspired plowman, for the sim- 
ple reason that I did not know what to 
make of the language in which he wrote. 
It was English, and it was not English. I 
suppose I knew that there was such a coun- 
try as Scotland, and that it was a part of 
Great Britain; but [ had no idea that the 
language spoken by its people was a dialect 
derived from or based upon English. 
How could an American boy be expected 
to understand ‘‘The Twa Dogs,” ‘The 
Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie,” 
or ‘‘Death and Dr. Hornbook”? What 
did ‘‘a,” and ‘‘fa,” and ‘‘ca,” and “bon- 
nie,” and ‘‘ guid,” and ‘‘ unco,” and a hun- 
dred other outlandish words mean? It did 
not occur to me to inquire of our Methodist- 
ical neighbor, for, as I have said, 1 am cer- 
tain that he had never read Burns, and cer- 
tain also that, if he had, he would not have 
been able to enlighten me. Perplexed 
but curious, I put the book back in the 
case where I found it, and thought no 
more of the writer until some years later, 
when I chanced to buy his works at a 
bookstall, and to discover at the end the 
Rosetta Stone which was to unlock its bi- 
lingual difficulties—the glossary. If I had 
known that there was such a word as 
‘‘Eureka,” and had known what it meant, 
I have no doubt but that I would have 
shouted it aloud. 

As soon as I began to master the Scot- 
tish dialect, I began to enjoy Burns. With 
the exception of Shakespeare, whom no 
child can understand, he was the first 
British poet whom I read, and I was pre- 
pared to accept him at once. If I had 
been acquainted with the poetry of Byron, 
or Scott, or Coleridge, or Wordsworth, I 
doubt whether he would have occupied the 
precise place that he did in my boyish 
estimation. If I had known more, he 
might have been more to me, or he might 
have been less; Iam not prepared to say 
which. As it was, I compared him with 
no one, but welcomed him for just what 
he was. I did not think him a great poet, 
and do not now; but I did and do think 
him the most remarkable poet that ever 
sprung from the people. He owed noth- 
ing to circumstances, but everything to 
himself. His genius corresponded with 
that of Byron, for it was, indeed, ‘‘a very 
fiery particle.” He had a strong, passion- 
ate nature, as Byron had; a sharp, satiric 
wit, as Byron had; and a sly sense of 
humor, which Byron had not. He im- 
presses me as being ‘1arger than Byron, in 





that he never permits his personality to 
victimize himself or his readers. His mind 
was essentially healthy, alert, and ener- 
getic, bright with intelligence, alive with 
feeling, and kindling with every generous 
emotion. It is not easy for me to separate 
my present opinion of Burns from the 
opinion which I received from him when 
I was a boy; but I feel sure that they 
agree in the main. It is the glory of 
Burns’s genius, as it is of Shakespeare’s, 
that it is universal. It appeals to no class 
and no condition of men, but to mankind. 
One needs esthetic culture in order to ap- 
preciate the poetic art of Tennyson; psyco- 
logical knowledge in order to appreciate 
the dramatic art of Browning; a grave, 
reflective nature in order to appreciate the 
meditative musings of Wordsworth and 
Bryant; but one needs nothing but man- 
hood in order to appreciate Burns. 


“ His is that language of the heart 
In which the answering heart would speak; 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek. 


“ And his that music to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castle's mirth or moan, 
In cold or sunny clime.” 

Three American poets have honored 
themselves in honoring Burns—Mr. Hal- 
leck, in the poem which he addressed toa 
wild rose that he culled near Alloway 
Kirk, in the autumn of 1822; Mr. Lowell, 
in a poem entitled ‘‘ An Incident in a Rail- 
road Car,” written twenty years later; and 
Mr. Whittier, in a copy of stanzas on re- 
ceiving a sprig of heather in blossom, writ- 
ten before 1856, the date of the volume.in 
which I find it. 

The difference between the present repu- 
tation of Barns and the reputation of Burns 
forty years ago is as remarkable as the dif- 
ference between the edition in which I read 
him then and the edition in which I read 
him now. My first Burns was a little book, 
about three inches in hight and two inches 
in breadth, printed in diamond type, on 
the thinnest paper—a booklet which I could 
easily have carried in my vest-pocket. My 
last Burns is an edition de luze, in six octavo 
volumes, printed in clear, large type and 
upon fine white paper. It is edited by Mr. 
William Scott Douglas, and is published in 
Edinburgh and New York, by Mr. William 
Patterson and Messrs. Scribner, Wellford, 
& Armstrong. The first three volumes, 
which are devoted to the poetry of Burns, 
consist of one thousand and sixty-two 
pages and contain five hundred and sixty- 
one poetical pieces; the last three volumes, 
which are devoted to his prose, consist of 
twelve hundred and eighty-nine pages and 
contain eight hundred and three separate 
pieces of prose, in the shape of letters, 
notes, appendices, and documents. If 
there had been such a voluminous edition 
as this when I wasa boy, I should have 
lacked the courage to attack it, and have 
remained in ignorance of Burns, and so 
have lost a great intellectual enjoyment. 
I dare say I should have shrunk from at- 
tacking it now, if its publication had not 
extended over two or three years, and 
given me sufficient time in which to read 
it, as volume after volume appeared. Speak- 
ing as a scholar (if so miscellaneous a 
reader may call himself a scholar), I am 
glad to have this noble edition of Burns, 
which is at once the most painstaking, the 
most accurate, and the most exhaustive; 
but speaking as a lover of Burns, I am 
sorry that there is so much of it. I do not 
blame the editor for collecting every scrap 
that Burns wrote (it was his duty to do so 
in a complete edition); but I do wish that 
much he has coliected had perished—in 
other words, I wish that Burns had written 
less. Nopoet who ever lived ever wrote be- 
tween five and six hundred poems and seven 
and eight hundred letters that are worthy 
of preservation. The genius of Voltaire, 
who lived to be eighty-four, and the genius 
of Goethe, who lived to be eighty-three, 
was not capable of such productiveness, 
though they wrote all their lives. Much 
less the genius of Burns, who wrote only 
twenty-three years and died before he was 
thirty-eight. 

If ever poet was born, not made, 
it was Burns. Song was as natural to 
him as to a bird, and, like a bird, he sang 
for the sake of singing. No childhood was 
ever less favorable for mental development 


than his. It was passed ip pinching pov- 
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erty; it wes narrowed with austere religion- 
ism; and it wasin no sense literate. Lit- 
erature was conspicuous by its absence in 
the books which he read; for, with the ex- 
ception of Pope, The Spectator, a few plays 
of Shakespeare, Allan Ramsay, and a col- 
lection of English songs, the library of his 
father consisted of old-fashioned agricul- 
tural and dogmatic theological writings. 
Ramsay, and at a later period Ferguson, 
were the inspiration of his earliest poems. 
They furnished him with the measures that 
he used ; they taught him to write Epistles 
in verse; and they suggested subjects to 
him, Ferguson's ‘‘ Hallowfair,” and 
‘Farmer's Ingle,” and ‘‘ Complaint of 
Plainstanes and Causeway” suggesting his 
‘* Halloween,” ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
and ‘‘ Brigs of Ayr”; and Ramsay’s songs, 
especially those which were of a humorous 
cast, the humor and the wit of his own. 
To understand Burns and the place he oc- 
cupied among the Scottish poets of his 
time, one need not read much of Ramsay 
and Ferguson to see how superior he was 
to them; and one need not read much of 
Hogg, and Cunningham, and Tarmahill, 
and the Scottish poets of our time to see 
how superior he is to them. To compare 
him with other poets who have risen from 
obscurity by the force of their talents—the 
Ducks, the Yearsleys, the Dermodys, the 
Bloomfields, and the Clares, not to men- 
tion the callow brood of Scottish bardlings 
who sought to emulate him—the Lapraiks, 
the Sillars, the Littles, and the Trumbulls— 
is like comparing Shakespeare with the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists and is to 
run the risk of overestimating him among 
the British poets. Ile is not, I think, a 
great poet (or great only by comparison 
with smaller poets); but he isthe greatest 
of all song-writers. If one doubts this, he 
has but to recall any of his good songs— 
“Mary Morrison,” or ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
or ‘‘My love is like a red, red rose”— 
and then recall (if he *can) the 
best of Moore's, and his doubts will 
vanish at once. But song-writing, which 
was the strength of Burns, was also his 
weakness. He has written more good songs 
than any other British poet; but their num- 
ber is small in comparison with the total 
number that he has written. The same 
remark applies with equal force to the 
number of his really good poems. Among 
the former I place ‘‘ Mary Morrison” 
(which was composed when he was twenty- 
one), ‘‘Green Grow the Rushes O,” 
**Macpherson’s Farewell,” ‘John Ander- 
son, My Jo, John,” ‘“*Hey for Ane and 
Twenty, Iam,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” “High 

land Mary,” ‘‘Scots wha ha’,” and “A 
Man’s a Man for a’ that”; and among the 
latter, ‘‘Man was Made to Mourn,” 
‘Epistle to Davie,” ‘‘Holy Willie's 
Prayer,” ‘‘Toa Mouse,” ‘‘ Death and Dr. 

Hornbook,” ‘‘ Halloween,” ‘‘ Address to 
the Deil,” ‘‘The Twa Dogs,” ‘The 
Vision,” ‘‘ Epistle to a Young Friend,” 
and ‘‘ Tam O'Shanter.” 


Burns takes a high rank among the 
British poets; but more on account of his 
intellectual endowments, which were large, 
than on account of his poetic attainments, 
which were not large. The native vigor of 
his mind would have made him conspicu- 
ous in any station. It was intuitive and 
original, brilliant and forcible, witty and 
sarcastic, humorous and pathetic. It would 
be difficult to name a quality which should 
be possessed by a great poet which Burns 
did not possess; yet he was not a great 
poet. Whether it was because he could 
not separate himself from his early associ- 
ations and remedy the deficiencies of his 
early education, or whether it was because 
his genius was intense, rather than compre- 
hensive—whatever the cause, his work 
always fell short of greatness. Whatever 
he could do he did well; but then there 
was so much that he could not do! The 
dramatic faculty of Shakespeare and the 
epical faculty of Milton were denied him. 
I doubt whether he understood the great- 
ness of these masters, especially Shakes- 
peare; for, if he expressed his real opinion 
in a prologue which he wrote, to be spoken 
at a theater in Edinburgh, he preferred 
Horne to him: 

“Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare Into plan.’ 


Such, in the main, was my boyish opinion 
ef Burns’s poetry—an opinion which the 





leisurely and careful reading of this ex- 
haustive edition has confirmed. It has 
done more, for it has confirmed 
my opinion that his prose (meaning 
his letters) is everyway inferior to 
his poetry. I am aware that this is not 
the general opinion. Jeffrey declared that 
Burns's letters bore the seal and impress 
of his genius; though he admitted that 
they contained much more bad taste and 
were written with far more apparent labor. 
Scott thought they contained passages of 
great eloquence, but occasionally bore 
marks of affectation, with a tincture of 
pedantry that was foreign to his character 
and education. Dr. Robertson, on the 
contrary, considered them more extra- 
ordinary than his poems. I am sorry to 
differ from the learned historian of Charles 
V; but I must, for to me, with two or 
three exceptions, the letters of Burns are 
the most forced, artificial, and absurd com- 
positions in the world. They are every- 
thing that letters should not be, particular- 
ly the letters of Sylvanda to Clarinda, 
which are discreditable to the mind as well 
as the heart of their writer. I am 
tempted here to say a few words in regard 
to the morals of Burns, which the notes in 
this edition compel me to think very badly 
of; but I forbear, remembering his plea for 
poor humanity in his ‘‘ Address to the 
Unco Guid”: 
“Who made the heart, ‘tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, ite various bias. 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 


What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 





THE CASE OF THE PONCA INDIANS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tae removal of the Ponca Indians, in 
1877, from their reservation in Dakota to 
the Indian Territory, taken in connection 
with the circumstances preceding and suc 
ceeding, has very properly arrested the at- 
tention of the people and served to increase 
their interest in the Indian problem. The 
general impression is that the Poncas, in 
this removal, were the victims of a great 
wrong. Is this a correct impression? 

In seeking for an answer to this question, 
it should be remembered that the United 
States, on the 12th of March, 1858, made 
a treaty with these Indians, in the first 
article of which they ceded to the Govern- 
ment all the lands owned or claimed by 
them, with the exception of a certain 
tract in Dakota, whose boundaries were de- 
fined in the treaty, and in respect to which 
the Government in the second article 
guaranteed to them secure and undisturbed 
possession, the same to be their future home 
‘during good behavior on their part,” 
with the addition of certain annuities to be 
paid to them and moneys to be expended 
for their benefit.—(See U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
vol. 12, p. 997.) 

On the 10th of March, 1865, the Govern- 
ment made another treaty with the Poncas, 
in the first article of which they ceded to 
the United States a certain described portion 
of the land constituting their then present 
reservation, as guaranteed to them in the 
treaty of 1858, containing about thirty 
thousand acres, ‘‘ be the same more or less.” 
In consideration of this cession, and ‘‘ by 
way of rewarding them for their constant 
fidelity to the Government and citizens 
thereof, and with a view of returning to the 
said tribe of Ponea Indians their old bury- 
ing grounds and corn-fields,” the United 
States, in the second article, ceded to them 
certain described fractional townships, 
with the provision that the Poncas were 
to pay out of their own funds any claims 
of settlers for improvements thereon, and 
with the further provision in the third 
article that the Government would indem- 
nify them for any spoliations that may 
have been committed against them, upon 
satisfactory evidence of the same in the 
judgment of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior. 
This treaty reduced their reservation to 
about ninety-six thousand acres, held and 
occupied by some seven hundred and ten 
eo U. 8. Stat. at Large, vol. 14, 
’ On ho 29th of April, 1868, the United 
States made atreaty with several bandsof the 
Sioux Indians, by -which the Government, 





and entirely without their knowledge or 
consent, ceded the very lands to the Sioux 
which had previously been eeded to the 
Poncas, and of which they were then in 
rightful possession unde~ the guaranty of 
treaties, and with no pretense that they had 
forfeited their title to these lands by any mis- 
conduct on their part.—(See U. 8S. Stat. at 
Large, vol. 15, p. 685.) Commissioner Hayt, 
in his report for 1878, speaks of this as ‘‘a 
blunder in making the Sioux treaty of 1868” ; 
and Secretary Schurz, in his last report, says 
that it was done ‘‘ by a mistake in making 
the Sioux treaty.” It is not to be supposed 
that the Commissioners who negotiated the 
treaty or that the President and Senate of 
the United States would knowingly have 
perpetrated such an enormity against the 
rights of the Poncas; and yet the thingin 
form was done, and the error and the 


wrong to the Poncas were not thereafter 
corrected. 


The result of this ‘‘ blunder” or “‘ mis- 
take” was that there were two claimants to 
these lands—the Poncas, occupying and 
claiming them under the treaties of 1858 
and 1865; and the Sioux, not occupying 
them, but claiming them under the treaty 
of 1868. These conflicting claims had the 
effect of rendering the relations of the 
claimants unfriendly. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, in his report for 1874, p. 
47, speaks of the Poncas as ‘‘an inoffensive, 
agriculturally disposed people,” as nearly 
all living in houses, as needing “‘ only an 
opportunity to work in safety with a reason- 
able prospect of a yearly harvest, to soon 
become self-supporting,” and yet as exposed 
to raids of ‘‘ small bands of Sioux.” These 
Sioux were hostile to the Poncas; and this 
hostility, as the Commissioner says, ‘* has 
its basis in what they regard an act of bad 
faith on the part of the Government in 
selling a part of their reserve to the Pon- 
cas.” He adds that, ‘‘if the Poncas were 
removed, their reserve in Dakota will equi- 
tably revert to the Sioux, and can be used 
to good advantage in the settlement of 
some of the bands who are preparing to 
begin an agricultural life.” 

So, also, in his report for 1875, p. 79, the 
Commissioner gives a good account of the 
Poncasas to their behavior, and refers again 
to their ‘‘ constant exposure to raids from 
hostile Sioux,” and says that ‘‘ nothing but 
safety of life stands in the way of thege 
Indians settling down on allotments and 
becoming self-supporting ina few years.” 
He addsthat ‘‘the hostility of the Sioux 
arises from the fact that the Poncas are 
settled on their lands,” as they regard it, 
and gives four reasons ‘‘ why the Poncas 
should join the Omahas,” the last of which 
is that ‘‘the country where they now are 
would make a suitable location to which 
the Red Cloud Sioux could be removed.” 
He further expresses the hope ‘‘ that pro, 
vision may be made by the next Congress 
for such removal.” The Secretary of the 
Interior, in his report of 1877, p. 7, informs 
us that the removal of the Poncas ‘was 
resolved upon for the reason that it seemed 
desirable to get them out of the way of the 
much more numerous and powerful Sioux, 
with whom their relations were unfriendly.” 

These statements explain the action of 
Congress when providing in the Indian 
Appropriation Bill of August 15th, 1876, 
that ‘‘the Secretary of the Interior may 
use of the foregoing amounts the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the remov- 
al of the Poncas to the Indian Territory, and 
providing them a home therein, with the con- 
sent of the said tribe.”—(See U. 8. Stat. at 
Large, vol. 19, p. 192. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs recommended the removal 
of the Poncas from their reservation in 
Dakota, and the Secretary of the Interior 
says that it ‘‘was resolved upon for the 
reason” which he states. The land they 
occupied was theirs under the stipulations 
of two treaties, and by the showing of the 
Indian Commissioner they were doing well 
and in a fair way soon to become self-sup- 
porting. They held the land by priority of 
title, as compared with that of the Sioux, 
who disputed their claim. The Govern- 
ment had, by ‘‘a mistake,” ceded this land 
to the Sioux after its cession to the Poncas, 

who were then in its possession, and when 
the Ponca title to it had not been extin- 
guished. The treaties with the Poncas, as 
the Indian Commissioner admits in his 
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without any conference with the Poncas 


report for 1878, were ‘‘st#Z in force,” and 
“the negotiators” with the Sioux “‘ had no 
right whatever to make the cession” of this 
land to them. It belonged to the Poncas, 
and was ceded away from them “by a 
blunder in making the Sioux treaty of 
1868.” 

And now the proposition was, not to 
correct the “‘blunder”; not to enter into 
new negotiations with the Sioux for this 
purpose; not to protect the Poncas against 
the raids of the hostile Sioux; but toremove 
them from their own lands, where they were 
doing well, and get them out of the reach 
of these hostilities by sending them down 
to the Indian Territory. The great Govern- 
ment of the United States first makes “‘a 
mistake” in ceding Ponca lands to the 
Sioux, and then, because the latter, claim- 
ing these lands, make raids updm the 
Poncas, it proposes to remove them to the 
Indian Territory. Its obvious duty was to 
protect them where they were, as rightful 
occupan $s, and adjust its ‘‘ mistake” with 
the Sioux as best it could. The hostility 
of the Sioux to the Poncas did not compel 
the removal of the latter to the Indian 
Territory. The Government was perfectly 
competent to rectify its own ‘‘ mistake” 
and protect the Poncas against this hostil- 
ity. To omit the protection and assigo 
this hostility as the reason for removal is 
simply contemptible. 

Congress, in giving authority for the re- 
moval of the Poncas and appropriating 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose, expressly provided that it should be 
done ‘‘with the consent of the said tribe,” 
clearly implying that it was not to be done 
without such consent. The term ‘‘consent” 
here means that the Poncas must them- 
selves agree to the removal, acting freely 
and without any constraint or compulsion, 
and without any deception or fraud prac- 
ticed upon them. The purpose of Con- 
gress was that they should be neither 
coerced nor cheated ; but that their consent, 
if obtained, should be honorably obtained. 
The law in relation tothem was not man- 
datory. It simply authorized the removal, 
with their consent; but not without it. It 
was in effect a proposition to them, which 
they were at liberty to accept or decline; 
and, although not the proper remedy for the 
difficulty alleged, there was nothing dis- 
honorable upon the face of the law. If the 
Poncas, left free to accept or reject the 
proposition, had actually chosen to quit 
their lands in Dakota and go to the Indian 
Territory, there would then have been 
nothing wrong in the mere fact of their 
removal, 

This brings us to the vital question 
whether the Poncas did give their consent 
to the proposition which the Secretary of 
the Interior was authorized to carry into 
effect upon this condition. The Secretary, 
in his last report, p. 21, says: ‘‘That the 
Poncas were grievously wronged by their 
removal from their location on the Mis- 
souri River to the Indian Territory, their 
old reservation having, by mistake in mak- 
ing the Sioux treaty, been transferred tothe 
Sioux, has been at length and repeatedly 
set forth in my reports, as well as those of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” How 
wronged by this removal, if it was with 
their consent, properly obtained, and if 
they had freely and understandingly ac- 
cepted the proposition of Congress? The 
removal itself was no wrong to them, upon 
this supposition. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his re- 
port of 1877, p. 8, says: ‘‘ Their removal 
from their old homes on the Missouri River 
was to them a great hardship. They had 
been born and raised there. They had 
houses in which they lived, according to 
their ideas of comfort. Many of them had 
engaged inagriculture and possessed cattle 
and agricultural implements. They were 
very reluctant to leave all this; but when 
Congress had resolved upon their removal, 
they finally overcame that reluctance and 
obeyed.” This piainly mis-states the action 
of Congress. Congress had not resolved 
upon their removal. It had merely author- 
ized the removal, with their consent. The 
Secretary says that they “finally overcame 
that reluctance and obeyed.” This certain- 
ly does not look like giving consent. It 

looks far more like coercive constraint. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
his report of 1878, p. 86, says: “In this re- 
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moval, Iam sorry to be compelled to say, 
the Poncas were wronged, and restitution 
should be made, as far as it is in the power 
of the Government to do so.” This admis- 
sion virtually implies that the removal was 
without their consent. The Commissioner, 
in his report of the same year, says: ‘It 
having been determined that the removal 
of the tribe must now be insisted upon, 
troops were ordered to the Ponca Agency”; 
and also that after their removal they pre- 
sented an earnest request to the President 
that they might be permitted ‘‘ to return to 
their old reservation in Dakota,” which 
was refused. Mr. Howard, the Indian 
agent, appears in the same report as saying 
that it was demanded of the Indians that 
they should go ‘‘ to their new home, and 
that they should, without delay, give their 
final answer whether they would go peace 
ably or by force,” and that they ‘‘ refused 
to give answer at this time, and the council 
closed without definite results, and the 
Indians dispersed with a sullen look and 
determined expression.” All this plainly 
does not wear the appearance of such a 
consent as Congress must have contem- 
plated. 

The conclusion, derivable from these 
sources of information, is that the Poncas 
never gave their free and uncoerced con- 
sent to leave their homes in Dakota and go 
to the Indian Territory; and, if not, that 
they were removed thither in violation of 
the law of Congress, which expressly speci- 
fied such consent as the condition of the 
removal. The first part of this conclusion 
accords with and confirms the story which 
Standing Bear and other Ponca Indians 
have told on this subject. They emphat- 
ically deny that the removal was with the 
free consent of the Poncas, and as em- 
phatically affirm that it was accomplished 
by the application of force. They could 
not help themselves. They had to go, 
whether they would or not, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the removal was most disastrous 
to them in life and suffering. It was to 
them a great outrage. An Indian agent 
truthfully says: ‘‘ Asthe matter nov stands, 
the title to the old Ponca reservation in 
Dakota still remains in the Poncas, they 
having signed no papers relinquishing their 
title, nor having violated any of the pro- 
visions of the treaty by which it was ceded 
to them by the Government.” 

At a public meeting in Boston, held 
November 25th, 1879, a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the wrongs of the 
Poncas. That committee issued an appeal 
to the people of the United States, stating 
the following conclusions in view of the 
facts as ascertained: ‘‘1. The Poncas were 
unlawfully removed. 2. The result of 
such removal has been most disastrous to 
them as a people. 3. The title to their 
land in Dakota isa valid one, and should 
be so recognized by the Department, as 
well as decided by the courts. 4. It is the 
bounden duty of the Government to restore 
these Poncas to their homes, without delay, 
and to make the most ample restitution 
possible. 5. A committee of Congress 
should be appointed to investigate the ex- 
penditure of money furnished for their re- 
moval and all other facts relating to the 


case. 
The committee that made this investiga- 


tion and came to these conclusions was 
appointed by Hon. John D. Long, govern- 
or of Massachusetts, and consisted of Hon. 
Thomas Talbot, ex-governor of that state: 
Hon. Frederick O. Prince, mayor of Bos- 
ton; Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D.; Hon. John W. 
Candler; and William H. Lincoln, Esq. 
The gentlemen composing this committee 
constitute an ample assurance that the in- 
vestigation was honestly made, and that 
the conclusions were not reached without 
the most careful inquiry into the facts, 
The fourth of these conclusions declares 
it to be ‘‘the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to restore these Poncas to their homes, 
without delay, and to make the most am- 
ple restitution possible.” Nothing can be 
more obvious than this conclusion, provid- 
ed that the Poncas themselves desire such 
restoration; and, whether they desire this 
or not, the duty of making restitution is 
imperative. A grievous wrong has been 
committed against them, and that wrong 
calls for a full redress. They are an in- 
jured party, and the Government of the 
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| which is necessary to the honor and safety 


That Government cannot, for the sake of 
its own character and for the sake of 
truth and righteousness, afford not to 
make the most complete reparation for this 
injury. God loves justice, and the nation 
that refuses to do justly exposes itself to 
his wrath. 

The only bright spot in the whole of this 
dark picture is the decision of Judge Dun- 
dy, United States District Judge -for 
Nebraska, releasing by habeas corpus Stand- 
ing Bear and others from the military cus- 
tody of General Crooke, who had been 
ordered to arrest and return him and other 
Ponca Indians to the Indian Territory. 
Judge Dundy took the ground that an In- 
dian isa person within the meaning of the 
Habeas Corpus Act of the United States, 
and that, under the law, he had jurisdiction 
to inquire and determine whether Standing 
Bear and the other Indians were illegally 
deprived of their liberty. Holding such to 
be the fact, and that no rightful authority 
existed for removing him or any of the re- 
lators to the Indian Territory, as had been 
directed to be done by the authorities at 
Washington, he ordered these Indians tu 
be discharged. It has sometimes been said 
that an Indian is not a person within the 
meaning of the laws of the United States. 
Judge Dundy says that he is such, and has 
a right to sue outa writ of habeas corpus in 
a Federal court, when in custody under 
color of authority of the United States, or 
when restrained of his liberty in violation 
of the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. The case of the Poncas has made an 
occasion for the judicial affirmation of this 
doctrine, which, as a precedent, will be re- 
garded as law, unless it shall be reversed 
by competent authority. 

<= 


THE GRANT CAMPAIGN. 


BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 


WHEN the loyal people of the North 
awoke to the fact that the Confederate 
brigadiers had captured the American 
Congress, there seemed to spring up a sud- 
den and stern determination in every 
heart to inaugurate a campaign in 1820 
which should drive treason back into the 
Dismal Swamp and there make an end 


of it. 
To accomplish this, many earnest patriots 


believed it would be necessary to over- 
come their opposition to a third term of 
the Presidency for any one man and elect 
Gen. Grant. There wasa general convic- 
tion that he alone, as the victorious leader 
in our first aggressive war against rebel- 
lion, would be competent to lead the hosts 
of freedom toa second and final victory 
over despotism. Men deeply attached and 
openly committed to that unwritten law 
which limits the occupancy of the execu- 
tive chair by any one man to two terms 
were willing to forego their preferences, 
and agree to the nomination of General 
Grant, because they believed him to be the 
only man capable of leading that great 
aggressive war upon the Slave Power 


of the nation. To these patriots the pres- 
ent position of the Grant forces must be a 
great surprise and humiliation. 

Instead of attacking treason, they have 
already inaugurated a campaign for the 
defense of the candidate who alone could 
lead them to victory! The Democracy 
control both houses of Congress, and per- 
sistently claim the Presidency, as being 
theirs by the will of the people and with- 
held by fraud! The only possible ground 
on which the Republican party can meet 
them is one of attack. They must be 
driven from this position by Republican 
ballots in numbers which cannot be mis- 
understood, or treason must triumph; and 
now, instead of attacking the strongholds 
of treason, our storming parties are busily 
engaged in seeking out positions and 
throwing up breastworks for the defense 
of their leader! 

In the great Grant meeting in Chicago, 
last week, the attitude was one of defence. 
The principal speakers are the two greatest 
criminal lawyers of this state, men whose 
reputation rests on their success in conduct- 
ing desperate defenses, and who are so skill- 
ful in this that any criminal is certain to 
escape justice if he can secure one of them 
as counsel. It was Leonard Smith who 





United States has committed the injury. 
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Superintendent Hanford, in broad day, at 
his own door, in presence of his wife, on ® 
suspicion of slander. 

This powerful advocate could, alone, no 

doubt, so conduct the defense of General 
Grant as to divide the jury and prevent 
conviction; but what is the Republican 
party to do for a leader while half its force 
is engaged in defending General Grant 
against charges of most unblushing frauds? 
Will not his acquittal, even if it can be 
procured, cost more than that organization 
can afford to pay; and is it well to trust the 
fate of the nation to the chances of his 
trial? 
A straw man strapped to a good horse 
would be a better leader in « storming par- 
ty than anyone who must be placed behind 
breastworks to insure his safety. 

There is no hope of success for the Re- 
publicans except in a vigorous, aggressive 
campaign, and the attitude already forced 
upon Gen. Grant makes this impossible, 
with him as a standard-bearer. 

He has been urged as the only ‘‘ strong 
man”! He has twice shown his strength 
by dividing and disorganizing the Repub- 
lican party, in his pursuit of honors and 
emoluments for his personal friends! Does 
that party require a third exhibition of his 
strength? When he was first chosen as its 
standard-bearer, there was not a nation on 
earth strong enough to attack it, and in 
four short years of his leadership it was 
so shorn of its prestige that it begged a 
continuance of life in a purely defensive 
campaign; and in four more years only 
lived by repudiating him. Is it so over- 
burdened with its own resources that it 
can now afford to take him up, carry his 
dead weight, or detail half its force as his 
body-guard? 

The main line of defense, thus far, isa 
plea that he was used by his friends, his 
confidence abused, and that the unprece- 
dented robberies of his administration were 
committed, in his own office, without his 
knowledge or consent. If so, this ‘‘ Baby 
mine” had better be sent to the nursery 
than placed at the head of live working- 


men. 
How much force will be required to con- 


vince an honest people that the man who 
sat and smoked like a sultan while his 
satraps robbed them isthe proper person 
to be once more entrusted with the admin- 
istration of justice? 

It is beyond dispute that he sold his 
Washington residence, the gift of a loyal 
people, to one man, signed the articles of 
agreement, and received $1,000 in pay- 
ment; and then, while this article stood on 
record, sold it again toa higher bidder, 
and sought to win the owner’s acquiescence 
by tendering him the patronage of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Will it be sufficient de- 
fense that he cleared $25,000 by the opera- 
tion, and that the rebel ladies of Washing- 
ton protested against having ‘‘a Yankee 
Abolitionist preside in the Douglass man- 
sion”? 

Will nota good many voters conclude 
that one so regardless of the common 
forms of business integrity, in his private 
affairs, may have been fully informed of 
all the frauds committed by his friends 
and appointees? 

Will the prejudices of Washington aris- 
tocrats against Yankee Abolitionists be 
counted as a good and sufficient reason 
why the Pre@ent of the United States 
should be guilty of a breach of contract 
which would ruin the reputation of any 
business man? 

Can the Republicans afford to make 
success in the coming campaign dependent 
on the successful defense of any man? 
Are there not men in that party who have 
never been indicted in any criminal court; 
men who have lived above any reasonable 
charge of crime; men who never stole any- 
thing themselves or chose thieves as bosom 
friends? ‘‘Such a man as you would be 
will draw you tosuch company!” “ Tell 
me who your friends are, andI will tell you 
what you are,” are old proverbs; and hu- 
man nature which created them must be 
false to itself before it can believe that an 
honest man is the habitual, persistent com- 
panion and friend of public plunderers— 
of men who use official position to fill their 
pockets with ill-gotten gains. It will re- 
quire much special pleading to convince 





purged Sullivan of legal guilt in shooting 


any honest, sensible man that the bosom 








friend of thievesis himself an honest, sens- 
ible man; and if there is an honest, sens- 
ible man left to us, we want him for Prest- 
dent. 





THE BIBLE AND THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN. 


BY THE REV. G, FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


In considering whether there is an ir- 
reconcilable conflict between the testimony 
of the Bible and that of geology concern- 
ing the antiquity of the human race, two 
questions are to be settled—namely: 1. Does 
geology necessitate a long chronology? 
2. Does the Bible necessitate a short one? 
The second only of these questions comer 
up for discussion in the present article. 
The more enlightened readers of the 
Bible long since ceased to go to it for a 
system of astronomy; and few such minds 
now try to extract geology even from the 
first chapters of Genesis. It is readily seen 
that references to the facts of those scien- 
ces should be set down to the credit of 
the ‘‘costume” of inspired thoughts; for 
inspired truth, as well as every other, re- 
quires clothing and cannot properly go 
naked. It would be unfair to expect of 
the sacred writers that they should turn 
aside from this momentous main design to 
instruct the world in incidental matters of 
science. 

In a similar spirit it becomes us to in- 
quire if the Bible has really turned aside 
from its main purpose to furnish an infali- 
ble system of chronology? Is it possible 
that inspiration has made its precious 
treasures of doctrine depend on the in- 
tegrity of each link in a long and slender 
genealogical chain? Is it not, rather, to be 
expected that, according to the apostolic 
injunction, the sacred writers would avoid 
vain questions concerning senseless gene 
alogies, and leave the Jewish tables of 
chronology as undisturbed as they did their 
notions about astronomy and geology? 

One thing is evident: chronological ques- 
tions are not provided by the sacred writers 
with those safeguards against error which 
surround the main doctrines of the Bible; 
since not only fools, but even wise men, may 
err therein. The main doctrines of the Bible 
are woven into the whole texture of the 
book, and do not depend upon the integ- 
rity of isolated passages. Respecting them 
the wayfaring man and the fool need not 
err. But the systems of chronology drawn 
from the Bible are inferences of particular 
scholars from very uncertain data; and 
there are about as many schemes of biblical 
chronology #3 there are scholars to form 
them. One hundred and eighty-seven such 
schemes are enumerated. By some the 
Flood is placed more than a thousand 
years earlier than by others. Archbishop 
Usher (whose chronology appears in the 
margins of our authorized English Bible) 
places that tragic event 2348 B. C., while 
Jackson placed it about 3170 B.C., and 
Prof. Cowles adopts 3365 as more nearly 
correct. The same authorities disagree 
concerning the antiquity of Adam by 1,600 
years—Usher 4004, Jackson 5426, Cowles 


5627. 
It is important to notice that such diver- 


gence in those who follow the literal 
chronology of the Bible is possible mainly 
because the Hebrew text differs both from 
the Greek (Septuagint) and from the Samari- 
tan translations. The Hebrew text favors 
the shortest chronology and the Septuagint 
the longest, while the Samaritan is of 
intermediate length. Those who, like 
Rawlinson and Cowles, have adopted the 
longer chronology do so without any ex- 
ternal evidence in the text itself; but for 
the purpose of finding room for the rise, 
subsequent to the Flood, of such empires 
as Egypt and Babylonia, with all their 
civilization, and so as to somewhat bréak 
the apparent force of geological objections 
to their chronology on account of its con- 
tracted limits. It would seem that those 
who find it so easy to discard the chro- 
nology of the Hebrew text and of the 
Samaritan translation need not “‘ strain” 
long at the Septuagint also. 

But, not to dwell longer upon this phase 
of the subject, we will present a few of the 
indications in the Bible itself that its gene- 
alogies are not given with the chronolog- 
ical design which might be inferred from 
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Upon even a cursory examination, it is 
evident that the phrase ‘‘son of” has fre- 
quently in the Bible a more elastic meaning 
than ‘‘ immediate descendant,” and he that 
“‘begot” than ‘‘ immediate progenitor.” 
Christ, for example, is called the ‘‘ Son of 
David.” But a more pertinent example 
occurs in Matt. i, 8, where it is said that 
**Joram begat Ozias,” whereas there were 
three links (Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah) 
between them. A still more striking case 
occurs in Ezra, where Azariah is called the 
*‘son of Meraioth,” and that in a genea- 
logical table; but, according to I Chron. 
vi, 7—11, Azariah was the sixth generation 
from Meraioth. Again, in I Chron. xxvi, 
24, we read: ‘‘Shebuel, the son of Ger 
shom, the son of Moses, was ruler of the 
treasures.” This was in David's time, 
several hundred years after Moses. Yet 
Gershom was the son of Moses, while 
Shebuel was twelve or fifteen generations 
from the person whose son he is said to 
have been. In Gen. x, 15—19 occurs a 
noteworthy instance of another sort, where 
it is said that Canaan, the grandson of 
Noah, ‘‘ begat Sidon, his first born, and 
Heth, and the Jebusite, and the Amarite, 
and the Girgasite, and the Hivite, and the 
Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Arvadite, 
and the Zamarite, and the Hamathite.” 

In view of such facts, we do well to 
adopt the expressed sentiments of Prof. 
Green and the late Dr. Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, the first of whom says: ‘‘ Nothing can 
be plainer than that in the usage of the 
Bibie ‘ to bear’ and ‘to beget’ are used ina 
wide sense to indicate descent, without re- 
stricting this to the immediate offspring.” 
Speaking of the same subject, Dr. Hodge 
says (see ‘‘ Syst. Theol.,” Vol. II, p. 41): 
‘‘ Their tables of genealogy were intended 
to-prove that Christ was the Son of David 
and of the seed of Abraham, and not how 
many years had elapsed between the Crea- 
tion and the Advent.” 

We must, however, in justice, admit that 
the genealogies in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis are not so easily disposed of, 
where the age of each patriarch is given at 
the time of the birth of the son through 
whom the line is traced. Respecting this, 
we can only say that the freedom with 
which such commentators as Cowles reject 
the Hebrew text, and with the Septuagint 
add one hundred years to each patriarch 
at the time of his son’s birth, indicates that 
no great harm will ensue if we exercise a 
corresponding freedom with regard to the 
whole subject 

We should keep in mind the object of in- 
spiration and the difficulties at this point. 
After having in sublime poetic imagery 
connected the origin of the visible universe 
with a personal God, and having in general 
and in detail excluded all systems of poly- 
theism, inspiration is confronted with the 
task of conducting us to the main theme of 
the Bible with as little delay as possible. 
The continuous history of redemption be- 
gins with the call of Abraham. There we 
slacken our speed, and are led along at a 
leisure pace, till we see the plan complete 
fn the establishment of the Christian 
Church. Butif the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel was compelled, for effect, to omit a 
great multitude of interesting reminiscen- 
ces in his account of Christ, how much 
more was Moses compelled to leave many 
things indefinite in his short prelude, To 
our mind, the panorama drawn out before 
usin the first eleven chapters of Genesis is 
to be compared to the vision of the country 
one gets from an express train, when his 
thoughts are absorbed in the scenes of the 
great city to which he is hastening. These 
first eleven chapters might better be called 
Memorabilia. As such, they impress us 
with the comparative unimportance of 
those events which were not directly con- 
nected with the history of redemption. 
But as an introduction to that scheme, not 
to be interpreted strictly, but rhetorically, 
these chapters and the genealogies of 
Chronicles are very impressive and give 
striking ‘‘relief” to the body of the 
history. 

The Duke of Argyll justly dwells upon 
the value of the longer geological chronol- 
ogy in its bearing upon the doctrine of the 
Unity of the Race: 


*‘I know of no moral or religious truth 
which depends ona short estimate of man’s 
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mate of that antiquity is of great value in 
its bearing upon another question, much 
more important than the question of time 
can ever be—viz., the question of the unity 
of the human race. We must, indeed, be 
very cautious in identifying the interests of 
religion with any interpretation of the 
language of Scripture upon subjects 
which are accessible to scientific research. 
We know from past experience how foolish 
and how futile it is todo so. But unques- 
tionably the unity of the human race, in 
respect to origin, is not easily separated 
from some principles which are of high 
value in an understanding both of moral 
duty and of religious truth. And precise- 
ly in proportion as we value our belief in 
that unity ought we to be ready and will- 
ing to accept any evidence on the question 
of man’s antiquity. The olderthe human 
family can be proved to be the more possi- 
ble and plausible it is that it is descended 
from a single pair. My own firm belief is 
that all scientific evidence isin favor of 
this conclusion, and I regard all new proofs 
of the antiquity of man as tending to es- 
tablish it on a firmer basis.”—(‘‘ Primeval 
Man,” pp. 127, 128.) 

In all this discussion we should remem- 
ber that the Bible isa highway to holiness 
and Heaven; and not, as some would make 
it, a royal and easy road to all kinds of 
knowledge. Augustine well said of the 
words of Moses: ‘‘They are sublime in 
their humility and rich in their reserve.” 
The important things are emphasized by 
slighting that which is comparatively un- 
important; among which is the exact time 
of the appearance of man upon the earth. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 





Sanitary. 


SUMMER VENTILATION. 





Tue subject of ventilation is so intimately 
connected with that of heating that one can- 
not well be considered without the other. 
The heating of winter is so much artificial 
and that of summer so much natural, and the 
modes and conditions of the two so different, 
that summer and winter ventilation need to 
be studied quite distinctly. In hospitals it is 
often more difficult to adjust the summer ven- 
tilation, because the intense heat makes the 
demand for air persistent; and yet the <"*k do 
not well bear gushes of wind. The window 
was probably introduced into houses at first 
not. so much for lighting as for admitting cur- 
rents of air. Hence the name window, or 
wind-doors, is believed to have had this sig- 
nificance. In summer, when there is no arti- 
ficial heat in the house, the temperature is apt 
to be higher out-of-doors than within. It aids 
greatly if by some artificial method we are 
easily able to secure inside warmth up to a 
temperature of 65° when desired. Hence, in 
our changing climate, the fireplace is of great 
service, or the open grate, so that we can thus 
meet sudden changes of temperature. The 
chimney thus becomes not only a heater but a 
regulator of ventilation, and greatly assists, in 
keeping a better equilibrium of temperature 
and a purer atmosphere in our rooms. The 
use of flannel as the covering next to the skin 
is also of great service asan equalizer. It is 
to be studied as bearing on ventilation, as well 
as on temperature. Max von Pellenkoffer, in 
his lectures on the relations of the air, has 
one on its relations to the clothes we wear. 
The tightness or looseness of our cloth- 
ing and the texture or nearness of the 
threads to each other bears on evaporation 
and on air not less than on heat in itself con- 
sidered. He says clothing is not to keep the 
air from us; but only to regulate and moder- 
ate it tosucha degree that ggr nerves may 
not feel the airas somethingin motion. In 
summer we can bear greater activity of air; 
but even this must be guarded where it re- 
lates to close contact with the whole bodily 
surface, or a part not used to exposure. If, 
then, we start out to regulate our personal 
ventilation for the summer, we would neither 
dispose of our fireplace nor our flannel. 
Next to this, we would give attention to 
the modes in which currents of air are to 
strike us. What we may bear is much a 
relative thing, depending upon our perspira- 
tion and how far the evaporation can be con- 
ducted without chilliness. While much larger 
quantities of air may be admitted to our 
rooms in summer than in winter, it is often 
equally important that it should not blow in 
directly upon us. Hence, wire screens in 
windows are not merely mosquito nets, but 
air-regulators. Windows may be much more 
freely opened with these than they could be 
without them. A piece of board slipped under 
the lower sash when it is raised will give ven- 
tilation where the two sashes join, and prevent 
a direct current. Then we may often get a 
flushing from opposite windows and many of 





side of the current. It of itself will make 
side currents toward its greater current and 
give greater motion to the whole air, without 
excessive movement where we may be. Air, 
indeed, may often blow against us without 
harm, when, if it were blowing through a pas- 
sage in which we are standing (as between two 
doors or windows), we would be too rapidly 
cooled by the draught. 

Another plan is to have the admission of air 
so arranged as to be above our hights, and so 
keep a pure and stirring atmosphere above us, 
which will create its minor cooling currents at 
our own level. Sherringham’s valve is a metal 
box with a heavy flap, which can swing for- 
ward and is balanced by a weight at the end 
of a string working over apulley. This is 
fitted in a hole in the wall seven or nine feet 
high, and so can be open or shut, and let in 
or exclude the outer air, if desired. If these 
are placed at each point of the compass and 
used according to the direction of the wind, 
the air can be well regulated. Tobin’s venti- 
lator is quite a favorite in England, where 
more elaborate and expensive apparatus is not 
sought. Itis a vertical tube, here and there 
against orinto the wall of the building. A; 
its lower end, just above the floor, it connects 
by a tube with the outer air, and, being car 
ried up to a hight of about 6 feet, admits cold 
airinto the room. This spreads over the room 
as thus poured out. Here, too, the amount 
may be regulated by valves. In addition, exit- 
shafts or valves may be provided, although 
many claim that if you will in summer let 
plenty of afr in, the room-air will find its way 
out. Some use the chimney as achief mode 
of exit, and, in order to secure its efficiency, 
where fire would not do, insure an upward 
draught by a small light kept burning with- 
in reach of the flue. Persons in summer 
frequently take cold, not so much on account 
of the amount of draught; but because 
some one part of the body receives 
it. Thus a cold stream of air on the neck 
or the bare side or breast will give a cold, 
when if the whole body could be turn- 
ing about in the same amount of air no harm 
would come. It is the difference between a 
genera] bath and a stream of water directed 
for even five minutes against one spot. It is 
paitly for this reason that persons in motion 
do not so frequently take cold in strong 
draughts. Talking in a strong breeze will often 
thus affect the throat and lungs. Summer 
ventilation, after all, is not so difficult as self- 
regulation. These simple principles need to be 
understood by all, and then, with a respectable 
degree of caution, there will be safety. Physi- 
cians are much more impressed than are the 
laity with the number of colds caughtin the 
summer. June has its lung diseases, as well 
as March, and neuralgias, rheumatism, and a 
long train of local ailments result from causes 
which have their start in an oversensitiveness 
produced by too much fresh air at one time 
on some exposed part of the body. Air, says 
one, is life; but remember that a streak and a 
rush of it may slay like a sword. 


Fine Arts, 
THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 
EXHIBITION OF PUPILS’ WORK. 


In the very name, Art Students’ League, 
there is something indicative of strength, and 
the indication was well borne out by the ex- 
hibition of pupils’ work, last Tuesday evening. 
There is a very natural feeling, and in this 
case by no means an unwarrantable feeling, 
among pupils and friends of the League that 
this art school is one of the best, if not the best 
in the country. This much is certain, that 
pupils come to the classes of the school from 
under the very eaves of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Arts, and even from esthetic and 
highly cultured Boston. Five of the late Wm. 
M. Hunt’s pupils came in a body, not long ago; 
and the inference plainly is that they would 
not have come if they could have continued 
their studies advantageously wliere they be- 
gun them. Both Boston and Philadelphia 
have some distinctive advantages to offer to 
art students; but the schools in both places 
can never achieve the highest degree of use- 
fulness until they free themselves from cer- 
tain incubi. The Boston school needs artists— 
living, working, painting, modeling artists—in 
its management, instead of amateurs, con- 
noisseurs, and dilettanti, however learned ; and 
the Philadelphia school will never be a great 
school while the anatomy craze is the domi- 
nant spirit there, even with so clever and 
earnest a man as Eakins at its head. The suc- 
cess of the Art Students’ League lies in the 
fact that its conception was by artists, its 
management is by artists, and its course of in- 
struction isso evenly balanced and free from 
one-sided theories that it turns out artists 
who have the art sense well developed on all 
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antiquity. On the contrary, a high esti- | the adyantages ofa draught by sitting at one In looking over the report of the work of 


the Art Students” League for 1879, in connec- 
tion with the studies made during the current 
year, one is struck with the thoughtfulness 
and eclectic character of the curriculum. 
The foreign schools, or, at least, such of them 
as are famous, have been visited by Mr. Frank 
Waller, the secretary of the League, who 
studied them carefully, with a view to the 
adoption by the League of such of their prin- 
ciples and practices as might be found desir- 
able and practicable. He also made a careful 
study of the American schools, and gives the 
result of his research in the report just men- 
tioned. The officers of the League and the 
professors in the school are so chosen as to 
bring the influences of all the best foreign 
schools into the course of instruction at the 
League. Walter Shirlaw, who conquered 
fame in the rigid art circles of Munich, is in- 
structor in drawing and painting in the life 
classes and in the composition classes. Wm, 
M. Chase has charge of the portrait classes. 
J. Carroll Beckwith, who has the traditions of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at his fingers’ ends, 
superintends the drawing from the antique; 
and J. 8. Hartley, whose range of study begun 
with the South Kensington School of Seulp- 
ture and took in the whole range of best 
European influences, stands at the head of 
the department of modeling and artistic 
anatomy. The primciples of perspective are 
taught by Frederick Dielman. Every one of 
these men has a reputation that extends to 
every part of the country, and every one of 
them has an acknowledged standing among 
the artists of the world. 

All institutions must be judged by their re- 
sults. Inthe very few years of its existence 
the Art Students’ League has gained a repu- 
tation for thorough work that has drawn stu- 
dents from every part of the country. It has 
in its various classes about ninety pupils, and 
this number might easily be doubled or trebled 
if the standard of admission was not kept 
purposely very high. No one is admitted to 
this school who does not give an earnest of 
decided ability. It argues well for the future 
of art in this country that, while the Academy 
of Design, with allits advantages of endow. 
ment and its conveniences of environment, 
has but 100 pupils; while the Yale S<hool of 
Fine Arts, with its round three hundred thou. 
sand dollars’ worth of teaching machinery 
and its connection with a famous university, 
has but 111 pupils, of which number only 
fifty are regular students, taking the entire 
course; while the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, lacking nothing in the way of 
endowment, has but 120 pupils in al) classes ; 
and while in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
there are but about the same number as in 
Philadelphia, this school, unendowed, in a 
city where the expenses of living are neces- 
sarily high, has drawn together nearly one 
hundred earnest and zealous pupils, all 
of whom are working with enthusiasm and to 
good purpose, as is proved by last Tuesday’s 
exhibition. If this school has accomplished 
so much, in so short a time, without pecuniary 
aid from outside, what may it not accomplish 
when it grows to the full hopes of its found- 
erst And what might it not accdmplish for 
the good of the whole country if some liberal 
citizen, or citizens, would, by a suitable « 
dowment, make its advantages accessible .o 
the large body of young men and women who 
are now kept from its benefits because they 
have not the means wherewith to pay for them ? 

The exhibition of last Tuesday is one that 
does not demand a detailed description. The 
drawings from the nude figure were particu- 
larly strong and broadin treatment. The por- 
trait studies showed, perhaps, as much indi- 
viduality as is possible in a school where the 
masterisas strong and hisinfluenceas dominant 
asin thecase of the League. Fortunately, and 
rather singularly, it is of Mr. Ciase’s good 
qualities that bis pupils are most imitative. 
This is not generally the case, as young art 
students have a perversity that renders them 
susceptible to a contagion of their master’s 
faults. In summing up this too brief review 
of the work of the Art Students’ League, we 
can most unreservedly endorse the remark of 
one of its most promising pupils, who, after 
giving the writer a detailed account of his 
studies, said: ‘‘I have been to two or three 
other schools, where they tried to break me 
into a theory orset oftheories; but this is the 
only school I’ve been in where they helped me 
to be myself. To guide a man’s individuality 
in the direction of art is a better thing than to. 
crush all the individuality out of him. That 
is.what they have done for me; and that spirit, 
if adhered to, is going to make the Art Stu- 
dents’ League the art schoo! of the country.” 

New York, May 5ru, 1880. 





A pamTInc by Paul Veronese has been 
found in the Episcopal gallery of Leitmeritz 
It was executed in 1575 and represents the 
reception of Henry III, King of France and: 
Poland, by the Doge of- Venice. : 
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Biblical Research. 


VisrTors to the scenes of the New Testa- 

ment hardly ever fail to see the living repeti- 
tion of the “‘two grinding at the mill’’; and 
few fail to bring away a photograph of the 
modern practice, partly because, perhaps, 
this, in the employment of women, happens 
to correspond much better with our English 
version than with the original Greek. Even 
general readers of the Gospels know the form 
of such a mill to be two flat stones, the upper 
turned by a vertical handle upon and 
around the pivot of the nether block. From 
this theimpression obtains, among all who are 
‘dependent on the English translation, that the 
‘same form of mill is meant whenever mills or 
‘millstones are spoken of in the Bible. This, 
‘however, is not the case. In the original 
‘Greek the word translated ‘‘ mill’? above is 
pidoc, mulos, ‘a millstone,” or ‘ hand-mill.” 
‘But in such a passage as ‘‘It were better for 
‘him that a millstone were hanged about his 
‘neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
‘of the sea,’’ our version renders by ‘‘ mill- 
stone”? a very different term in the Greek 
‘original, so that the employment of the same 
‘translation is misleading and much to be re- 
gretted. Here the term is dvxéc, which in 
‘Latin would be expressed by mola jumentaria, 
“a mill,”’ or ‘ millstone turned by a yoked 
‘animmal.’?’ This was a larger and heavier 
saffair than a hand-mill, and one whose upper 
‘stone, tied to the neck, would drown a 
victim much sooner. Such ass-turned mills 
were the common ones of the Romans. 
For example, a frieze on the tomb of the 
baker, Eurysaces, outside the Porta Maggiore, 
on the Via Labicana, at Rome, preserves still a 
bas-relief of one of these mills—a pedestal, 
bearing the conical nether stone, the hour- 
glass shaped grinder resting upon it, the heap 
of wheat within and rising above the rim of 
the latter, a donkey’s head on the left, and the 
driver with whip on the right. As little as 
this has been known only forty years or so, 
and it is only in recent time that actual mills 
of this description have been uncovered at 
Pompeii, where, in the various bake-shops, a 
number stand in their places to-day, as they 
were worked up to the last moment, generally 
on piers of masonry, with room for the animal 
to circle round about; some cones destitute of 
tops, others retaining broken grinders, and 
more in perfect condition. From Italy 
the most improved pattern was carried by 
the Romans to Palestine, and thus the dvixdc 
utAoc, or mola asinaria, entered into domestic 
economy of Syrians, and even the speech of 
our Lord. Though very rare, examples sur- 
vive there to this day; from Beirit, where 
one lies half hidden in the soil of a street just 
back of the latest American consulate, away 
to Dhiban, on the east of the Dead Sea, where 
one seen by Dr. Tristram is actually called 
“fan oil-crushing press,’’ or possibly ‘the 
altar on which Mesha offered up his son on 
the walls of his capital.”’"—‘*The Land of 
Moab,” p. 151 (!). Another, exactly similar 
to those of Pompeii, elegantly cut out of 
black basalt, occurs on the eastern borders of 
Eastern Palestine, at Ziz4, once an outpost of 
the Roman army. More have been noticed in 
the Hauran. Essentially the same instru- 
ment, donkey-propelled, remains in use to the 
present day in Egypt. 





....M. Clermont-Ganneau has been lately 
employed in piecing together eight fragments 
of an ancient bronze vase, which was pro- 
cured a few years back for the Louvre, from a 
merchant at Limasol,in Cyprus. The frag- 
ments are inscribed with Phenician charac- 
ters, which, as was pointed out by M. Renan, 
immediately after the discovery, belong to the 
most archaic period of Phenician writing 
and must be of the same age as the famous 
Moabite Stone. M. Ganneau has succeeded 
in showing that the fragments all came from 
a single vase, and that the characters upon 
them formed a single inscription. This is of 
great interest, since it records a dedication to 
“* Baal-Lebanon,”’ by a person who calls him- 
self “the servant of Hiram, king of the St- 
donians.’’ Here we have the biblical name of 
Hiram, and, though the monarch referred to 
can hardly be the friend of David and Solo- 
mon, since the latter was King of Tyre, he 
probably reigned over Sidon ata date not far 
distant from that of Ethbaal, the father of 
Jezebel. The name of the deity to whom the 
{nscription is dedicated proves that the Phe- 
nician Sun-god was worshiped under different 
names, according to the high places where 
temples had been erected to him. Hence, 
Baal-Zephon will be not so much “ Baal of 
the North” as “Baal of Mount Zephon” or 
“Kasios.” Itis not difficultto account for 
the discovery of the bronze fragments in 
Cyprus. Bronze objects in the ancient 
world were broken when it was desired to 
traneport them, the pieces being afterward 
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them. Thus the Chaldeans broke in pieces 
the bronze furniture of the temple after their 
capture of Jerusalem, in order to carry it 
away to Babylon (II Kings xxv, 13). Similar- 
ly, when ballast was required for a ship, ob- 
jects like old bronzes were broken up and used 
for the purpose ; and in this way it must have 
happened that the fragments to which M. 
Ganneau has been directing his attention 
found their way to Cyprus. The bronze ves- 
sels brought to Tyre from the Greeks, the 
Tibareni, and the Moschi are mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xxv, 13). 








Personalities, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London News 
writes as follows: 

‘*M. Renan is suffering from acute rheuma- 
tism. The last time I saw him, his arm was im 
asling, and the sharp pains and swellings in 
the wrist-joints and fingers were accompanied 
by fever, from which he has never been entire- 
ly free since he was in the Holy Land. With- 
in the last year he has quitted his well-known 
dwelling in the Rue St. Guillaume, and is now 
living on the first floor of an old house in the 
Rue Tournon, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Luxembourg and between a vast and silent 
courtyard and a shady garden. The ceilings 
are high-pitched and the rooms spacious. 
Everywhere, except in the salon, the walls are 
hidden with books. There they are adorned 
with paintings by the illustrious Ary Scheffer, 
Mme. Renan’s uncle, and by her father, Henri 
Scheffer, the painter of the arrest of Charlotte 
Corday, which for many years was in the Lux- 
embourg and now adorns the cabinet of M. 
Cochery. M. Renan works in a roomy cham- 
ber, between a fireplace, in which at all sea- 
sons big logs burn, and a window command- 
inga view of the garden. Thick carpets are 
laid down on the floor, and on the big tables 
and desks there {fs a litter of books and papers, 
with which tidy maid-servants never inter- 
fere.’’ 

.... The Princess Stéphanie of Belgium, the 
future wife of the young Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph of Austria, is only sixteen years old and 
is one of the most beautiful princesses of Eu- 
rope. She is accomplished, her tastes being 
highly artistic and musical. The Crown Prince 
first met her two yearsago. The betrothal 
was celebrated privately in the family-circle, 
after the Crown Prince asked the royal parents 
for the Princess Stéphanie’s hand. The Prin- 
cess has hitherto led a secluded life, having 
been seen very seldom even in Brussels. The 
wedding will probably not take place fora 
year. Hungary ts particularly pleased, as 
Stéphanie is the grand-daughter of the much- 
loved Archduke Joseph, for half a century 
Palatine of that country, 


....Intelligence has reached the Société 
Académique Indo-Chinolise which, it is to be 
feared, leaves little doubt as to the fate of the 
scientist, M. Louis Wallon, who was murdered 
while ascending the River Huela to Achin, in 
Northern Sumatra. M. Wallon was engaged 
on a scientific and economic mission in that 
island, of which he had been directed to study 
the geography, geology, and natural history. 
His loss is the more to be regretted as he had 
already acquired familiarity with the language 
and customs of the Achinese during a previous 
expedition, in 1876-77, and would, no doubt, 
have done good scientific work had his life 
been spared. 

...-Prince Pierre Bonaparte, who shot Vic- 
tor Noir, in 1869, now lives alone at Versailles, 
in the Hotel de France. His wife lives poorly 
with her daughter Jeanne, who is eighteen 
years of age, in the Rue de Lille. Jeanne Bona- 
parte studies at the Ecole Nationale de Dessin, 
and an engraving and a medallion by her were 
admitted to the Salon last year. The mother 
and daughter are supported by a monthly 
pension of one hundred francs, paid by the 
Princesse Mathilde. The son, Roland Bona- 
parte, who is twenty-one years of age, has 
been educated at Saint Cyr and is now a sub- 
lieutenant of infantry. 





...-Paris still possesses a relic of the old 
Empire in the person of Mme. Fetter, a vivan- 
diere of the campaigns of NapoleonI. She is 
93 years old and was present at the battles of 
Leipzig, Dresden, and Austerlitz, and partici- 
pated tn the Russian campaign and the dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow. She receivesa 
pension of 100 francs from the government, 
and lives with the only one of her twelve chil- 
dren who still survives. Sheknew the famous 
Marshal Neil as a child and nursed him on her 
knee. . 

...-Mr. Beardsley was appointed postmaster 
at North Lansing, N. Y., on the 28th of June, 
1828, during the presidency of John Quincy 
Adams, now almost fifty-two years ago, and 
has held the office ever since. He isthe old- 
est officer in the Federal service. The pol- 
iticians, for some reason, have let him alone. 


...-Sir Hugh Allan, the great shipowner of 
Montreal, started life with a capital of a hun- 
dred dollars, and now at seventy years old he 
is estimated to be worth ten million dollars 
and is still actively engaged in his business. 
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Amon@ the different theories of the origin 
of species is that of Moritz Wagner, which was 
suggested several years ago, but which has 
not attracted, though worthy of, much atten- 
tion. He affirmed that the formation of @ 
really new species ‘‘ will only succeed when a 
few individuals, having crossed the barriers 
of their station, are able to separate them- 
selves for a long time from tke old stock.” 
In support of his view, he cites the case of the 
species of a tiger beetle (Tetracha). In Vene- 
zuela and the western parts of Central Ameri- 
ca rivers flow partly through savannas, where 
they have undermined the light tufaceous 
soil, forming deep beds, with high, precipitous 
banks. Individual beetles from the highlands 
have thus been isolated, and, in no longer time 
than has been required by the rivers to under- 
mine the loose soil of the savanna, have given 
rise to a distinct species, markedly different in 
form and color. Prof. Mivart adds to this sum- 
mary, in his British Association address, that 
Wagner believed it is to be due to similar 
causes (migration and complete isolation) that 
he traces the formation of distinct races of 
men, though he now deems this process no 
longer possible, ‘‘ while the wide diffusion of 
mankind renders more and more difficult the 
evolution of new species of animals of any 
kind.”” Mivart then goes on to say: 


‘* Even, however, if no exception existed to 
the co-existence now of singularity of form 
and isolation and remoteness of situation, we 
could not safely draw any decided conclusion 
from such facts, because fossil remains show 
us that forms which have now a very limited 
distribution were either wider spread in earlier 
times or existed in regions very remote from 
those they now inhabit. Thus in Eocene 
times there existed in Europe true Opossums 
(now confined to America), Tapirs, and a form 
like the African Potto. In Miocene times we 
had in’ Europe long-armed apes (creatures now 
found only in Eastern Asia), with the now ex- 
clusively African, Secretery Bird and Cape 
Ant-Eater (Orycteropus), Inthe same period 
the Orang—or a nearly allied form—seems to 
have ranged over India. What are more em- 
phatically old-world forms than the camel, 
horse, and elephant, with the typical porcu- 
pine? Yet all these existed in America in Pli- 
ocene times, Did we know the Tapir in only 
one of the two widely-separated stations in 
which it dwells to-day, we might well deem 
its evolution to be due to migration and isola- 
tion. But we knowfrom paleontology that 
it existed in Europe from the Eocene to the 
Pliocene period. Such facts as these do not, 
of course, disprove the doctrine that migra- 
tion and isolation are necessary antecedent 
conditions to specific genesis; but they show 
how much caution must be used in drawing 
the conclusion that they are necessary, from 
the distribution of animals much less likely to 
be found fossil than mammals are. 

*¢ But an argument in favor of the views of 
Buffon and of Wagner may be obtained from 
our own species, which exhibits some singu- 
lar coincidences between peculiarity of form 
and isolation. Among such instances may be 
mentioned the Tasmanians, the Andaman 
Islanders, and the Ainos or Aborigines of 
Japan. One of the most striking examples is 
that of the Eskimo—a people representing 
many peculfarities, some of which exaggerate 
the characters of the highest races of man- 
kind. Thus, the pelvis differs from the Eu- 
ropean pelvis in an opposite direction to that 
by which the Negro pelvis differs from the 
European, and the same is the case with the 
proportions of the limbs; while the skulls of 
the Eskimo have the longest and narrowest 
nasal aperture of all races, being in this re- 
snect the very opposite to the Australians. 
The Eskimo have migrated eastward, not 
reaching the south of Greenland till the four- 
teenth century, and the race characters are 
most marked in the most easterly tribes. 
These facts were brought forward by Profes- 
sor Flower, in his Hunterian lectures for the 
present year, when he said that the characters 
of this peculiar race ‘must be attributed to 
those gradual modifications produced by 
causes at present little understood, by which 
most of the striking variations met with In the 
humanspecies have been brought about—modi- 
fications more strongly expressed the more 
completely isolated the race has become and 
the further removed from its original center of 
distribution.’ I think, then, that, thongh we 
have not data for conclusively answering the 
question as to how far migration (together 
with isolation) may be necessarv for specific 
genesis, it is certain that it {x of verv creat 
efficacy and importance. and that credit is 
justly due to Buffon for his early appreciation 
of its importance.” . 

We would add that in the collection of beetles 
of Mr. Henry Ulke, of Washington, are a num- 
ber of series of different species, which range 
from British to Central America, or the 
Northern United States to Texas, and which 
show that, were the forms isolated ata few 
points, they might readily be mistaken for 
representative speci Migration and ex- 
tinctions have probably had much to do in the 
North American continent with the produc- 
tion of new species, both in plants and ani- 
mals, and there is a great deal of material 
which could and may yet be brought forward 
to prove this statement. The changes of 
level, the oscillations of our continent, the 
incoming and wane of the ice period, and all 
the changes of level and of surface during the 
terrace epoch—all these would induce 
changes in the geographical limits of species 








There is immetise force in such a life. 





- 
. ° west, which would tend to isolate and re- 
rence. ™ strict species, and thus lead to subdivisions of 


faune. We know as a matter of fact that the 
climates of the globe have become gradually, 
from the earliest to the present times, spe- 
cialized and multiplied, the increased divers- 
ity of climates going, probably, hand in hand 
with the differentiations of assemblages of 
animals. 

J ° ° * 
Ministerinl Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BACON, A. M., removes from Dundee, I1l., to 
Geneva, Wis. 

BACON, A. M., will supply at Geneva, Wis. 
but has not accepted any call, as stated 
last week. 

BAKER, G. W., removes from Irwin Station 

to Greensburg, Penn. 

BROWN, I. H., Cambridge, Me., resigns. 

CLARKE, E. R., removes from Tekonsha to 

Burr Oak, Mich. 

EACHES, E., Pheenixville, Penn., died recent- 

ly, aged 78. 

EARLEY, T. R., ord. at Mt. Zion, Ky, 

FOSIG, ee removes from Waynesfield to For- 

est, O. 

ILER, H. J., Manistee, removes to Orton- 

ville, Mich. 

LEARY, 8. B.,removes from Front Royal to 

Meridian, N. Y. 

PARSONS, F. W., removes from Perry, IIl., to 

Glenwood, Iowa. 

PERRY, A. F., removes from Stepney to 

Glenville, Conn. 

TURNER, J. M., Oregon, Ind., resigns. 


Van ALSTIN, J., D.D., Hognellsville, N. Y¥., 
resigns. 








CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARCHIBALD, A. W., called to Ottumwa, Ia, 
BACON, Tuomas R., First ch., Terre Haute, 
Ind., resigns. 

BLAIR, Joun J., Rockland, Me., called to per- 
manent pastorate. 

BLISS, Danie. J., Peru, Mass., accepts call 
to Harpersfield, N. Y. ~ 
BROOKS, W. E., West Haven, Conn., resigns. 
BYINGTON, Georce P., Westford, called to 

Williamstown, Vt. 

CAREY, Isaac E., Huntsburg, O., resigns. 

CHAFER, Tsomas F., East Smithfield, Pa., 

resigns. 

CLANCY, W. P., East Hartford, Conn., re 

signs. 

GOLDSMITH, C. F., Union, N. H., resigns. 

GREENE, Ausro L., Stockholm, accepts call 

to De Peyster, N. Y 

GREENE, Samve, ord. at Pleasant Bay, 
Washington Territory. 

HAMLIN, C. L., accepts call to Collinwood, 
Ohio. 

HANNA, CHaries W., Worthington, called 
to Osakis, Minn. 

HART, H. H., Andover Seminary, Mass., 
called to Worthington, Minn. 

HITCHCOCK, H. C., Thomaston, Conn., re- 
signs. 

JENNINGS, I., ord. at Waterbury, Conn., 
April 30th. 

KASSON, F. H., Templeton, Mass., resigns. 

KENMOUTH, A. E., Seneca Falls, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Brantford, Ont. 

LANE, N. W., ord. at Port Gamble, Wash. 
Ter. 

MARSH, Joun T., Barryville, aceepts call to 
Millerton, N. Y. 

MASON, Lewis T., Munnsville, accepts call 
to Austerlitz, N. ¥ 

McLEOD, Anprew J., Waldoboro’, Me., re- 
signs. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BABCOCK, O. E., accepts call to New Haven, 
Conn. 

BAUM, H. M., Easton, Penn., resigns. 

BERRY, THomas B., settles at Sioux Falls, 
Dak. 


GEORGE, AvBert E., declines call to North 
Adams, Mass. 

GREENWOOD, Joun W., settles at Green 
Island, Neb. 

GREGSON, Joun, Bath, Me., resigns. 

HILL, W. H., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

ROGERS, B. A., accepts call to Waco, Texas, 

RUSSELL, E. B., accepts call to Paterson, N.J. 

SHEARMAN, W. D. A., accepts call to Pitts- 
ford, N. Y. 

TARDY, A. J., Hancock, Md., resigns. 

WARNER, B. Ellison, accepts call to Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. 

WITHERSPOON, ORLANDO, accepts call to 
Birmingham, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, Joun, inst. April 22d, North ch., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
COBB, Exsenezer B., ord. April 29th, Ramapo, 


COURT, A. B., ord. at Chicago as evangelist, 
to go to Utah. 

CRANE, J. J., leaves Stanhope, N. J. 

DAVENPORT, Sitas A., inst. April 20th, 
Middle Tuscerora, Pa. 

DONAHOO, E. R., resignation refused by 
church in Temperanceville, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELY, J. C., will leave Birmingham, Pa. 

GORDON, 8. R., is dismissed from Pulaski, to 
accept cal} to sugeen, Fe. : 

p H. F., Pottstown, Pa., resigns. 

LLOYD, J. P., has left Napoleon, O. 

MILLS, Tuorntox A., leaves Northwooll, 
Iowa, for Fergus Falls, Minn. 





and in their range north ahd south, éast and 
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iN, 8. A. t. April 27th, Elkland, Pa. 
ROBINSON, Wea. Willoughby, O., resigné; 
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Blissions. 

A vErr interesting lecture was recently de- 
livered before the Royal Geographical Society 
in London, by the Rey. Chauncy Maples, of 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
This mission was founded about three anda 
half years ago, at Masasi, a point between the 
East Coast and Lake Nyassa. It has become 
animportant center. Slaves flock to it and 
its inbabitante consist of freed persons. Mr. 
Maples gives a good name to the climate and 
the country. In his lecture he said the climate 
was the most salubrious in Central Africa. 
Between the village and the coast there are 
dense forests, whole sections of which are 
composed of India-rubber vines. The fruit of 
these vines is luscious and grateful. The na- 
tives spend days in the recesses of the forests, 
‘‘gashing’’ the trees, the exudation from 
which produces the substance known as India- 
rubber, This they afterward collect and con- 
vey to Lindi, where the merchauts buy it at 
about a fourth of its value. The dark re- 
cesses and oppressive silence of these 
forests have gained for them a supersti- 
tious reverence. A very noticeable feature 
of the Masasi district is the fertility of the soil. 
The cassava attains an enormous size, while 
the sorghum, sesamum, and rice grown there 
are famous for miles around. When the mis- 
sionaries first settled in the country, the tam- 
arind, the cashew apple, and the banana were 
the only fruits of any importance that were 
indigenous; but they very soon introduced 
guavas, oranges, lemons, limes, pomegranates, 
custard apples, Maugoes, pine apples, jack- 
fruit, and other fruit trees from the coast. 
They had also tried to grow cinnamon, coffee, 
ginger, avd cloves, with varying success; 
while last year a goodly crop of English 
vegetablese—cucumbers, peas, scarlet runners, 
vegetable marrows, and potatoes—was raised. 
Mr. Maples described an explanatory journey 
by himself and Mr. Joseph Williams, in No- 
vember, 1877, to the Rovuma and the Ma 


konde couutr:, when at a place called Matole 
he heard of « man who wished specially to see 
the English visitors. A pompous old wan, 


who spoke in a dignified manner, was present 


; them. Over his right shoulder there 
g Mm an old coat, moldy, partially eaten 
» but still to be recognised as of decided 


PS lish make and material. ‘‘ Whose was 
ap? ey thought, as he began with much 


Mystery to tell of « white man who, ten years 
ago, had traveled with him to Mataka’s town ; 
a white man, he sald, whom to have once 
seen and talked with was to remember for- 
ever; a white wan who treated black men as 
his brothers, and whose memory would be 
cherished all along that Rovuma Valley after 
we were all dead and gone. Then he described 
him. A short mau, with a bushy moustache 
and a keen, piercing eye, whose words were 
always gevile and whose manners were al- 
ways kind, whom as a leader it was a privilege 
to follow and who knew the way to the hearts 
of all men—-this was the description this Af- 
rican savage gave of Dr. Livingstone. Then 
he showed the coat. It was ragged now, he 
knew ; but he had kept it those ten years in 
memory of the giver, from whom it had been 
a legacy when they parted at Mataka’s. To 
no one but an Englishman would he part with 
it; but he let Mr. Maples have it, as one of 
Livingstone’s brothers (he said), aud it now 
lies in the museum at Charterhouse School, a 
precious relic. Mr. Maples and his friend, 
during this journey, patd a visit to a terrible 
and dreaded chief, named Machemba, who, at 
the head of a robber band, was one of the 
most bloodthirsty and cruel giants ever known. 
He ia the same man of that name whom Dr. 
Livingsiove wrote about in his journals, 
although at that time he lived 250 miles 
further from the coust. They were hoépitably 
received, and Mr. Maples remonetrated with 
him on his ill deeds, upon which he promised 
amendment. They had, also, a long conversa- 
tion on the subject of the slave-trade. ‘“‘He 
is,’ said Mr. Maples, ‘the great slave-dealer 
of these parts. I myself have seen acaravan 
of 500 Yao and Nyassa slaves, whom his 
headman Was bringing him from Mtarika’s, 
on the Lujenda. When he saw that we were 
well acquainted with his slaving propensities, 
he honestly confessed it all, and added that, 
so long as the Arabs brought powder and 
cloth and beads to his town, and only wanted 
slaves in exchange, so long would he continue 
the traffic; but he gladly assented when I 
acked him whether he would giveivory and 
copal and India-rubber in exchange for the 
European commodities, if such things were 
asked for. It is clear to me that the demand 
for slaves must be absolutely stopped before 
the slave-trade will be finally crushed out 
in the interior of Africa.” They spent 
four days with Machemba, and then, with 
some little difficulty, persuaded him to let 
them leave him. He very liberally gave them 
a large lion’s skin, and allowed them to carry 
off his own son and two other boys, to be ed- 
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ucated in their schools, and, as he said, as a 
pledge of good-will. Almost the entire popu- 
lation of the place escorted them down the 
hill into the valley, where they fireda fare- 
well salute, and retraced their steps to 
Masasi, which they reached in five days, hav- 
ing completed a circuit of about 250 miles 
and having been away from home just three 
weeks. The friends they made on their jour- 
ney did not forget them. Machemba now con- 
stantly sent his most influential men to visit 
them, and toask them when they were going 
to send one of themselves to settle among his 
people. It was well understood and thor- 
oughly believed that he would never again 
molest any one who had known and visited 
and made friends with the missionaries. 





School and College. 


Tux agitation over the question of pub- 
lic education still continues in France. Sev- 
eral bishops and other church dignitaries 
have addressed letters to the president of the 
Republic in behalf of the Jesuits as school- 
teachers. It is unfortunate that the Jesuit 
question has become mixed up with the other. 
The French Government has made a blunder 
in banishingthe Jesuits. Not only isit doubt- 
ful whether they can legally be suppressed ; 
but, if they could be, the French Republic, 
the representative of popular liberty, ought, 
instead of resorting to arms, to trust to the 
intelligence of the people to reject whatever 
in the Jesuit influence may be regarded as 
objectionable. The real question is whether 
education in France shall be free, directed by 
those who have the best right to speak in such 
a matter, the scientific educators of the coun- 
try. Why should not the university be the 
educational center? But the ecclesiastics 
have managed to confuse the question by 
lugging in this other question of the religious 
bodies. These pious men atdll hold on to the 
medieval notion that the Church must have 
charge of the schools. That was well enough 
when ecclesiastics were the only educated 
people; but nous avons changé tout cela. The 
French bishops quietly assume two things: 
first, that, if the Jesuits are suppressed, that 
isa blow to education; and, secondly, that it 
is a blow aimed at religion. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than this. A blow 
at the Jesuits need not be a blow at religion, 
and it will probably be a step forward for the 
cause of education. We are sorry that force 
has been used; but we shall be glad to see a 
system of education established in France, 
with the university at the head, and then acad- 
emies and schools, presided over by men and 
women who have had the most thorough 
training of the day. It seems vain to look to 
the Roman Church for thoroughness. It con- 
tinues to set itself, as far as possible, against 
modern thought. And the result will be that 
it will lose France and Italy, as it has lost En- 
gland and Germany. 





.... The annual commencement of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., occurred on the 3d inst. There were four 
full graduates and six English graduates—a 
small proportion, apparently, of 83 students. 
This seminary 1s, however, differently consti- 
tuted from all others in this country. There 
is no regular curriculum, extending over two, 
three, or four years ; but the course of instruc- 
tion is divided into eight independent schools, 
arranged under the four departments of exe- 
wetical, historical, dogmatical, and practical 
theology. The first embraces isagogics and 
the original languages and exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments; the second, 
church history and the history of doctrines ; 
the third, dogmatics and polemics; the 
fourth, homiletics, church government, and 
pastoral duties. There is no entrance ex- 
amination. The student chooses his own 
studies, beginning usually with the simpler 
exegetical, and taking the schools one after 
another till he finishes. If heis graduated in 
all, he receives the degree of Full Graduate ; if 
he passes in all except the languages, he is 
entitled English Graduate. There are no bacca- 
laureate or doctoral degrees, honorary or 
other. In each school there are two written 
examinations during the session, besides orals. 
A peculiarity of this seminary is its English 
exegesis, provided pare for students who do 
not study Hebrew and Greek, partly also for 
those who know the languages. It is supposed 
that a more connected view of the text is thus 
obtained, There are four professors: J. P. 
Boyce, J. A. Broadus, W. H. Whitsitt, B. Man- 
ly. The endowment, which is still going on, 
now amounts to abeut $300,000. The Seminary 
draws its students from about sixteen states. 


it is the only Baptist theological institution for 
whites in the South. 


...»Mr. Benjamin P. Cheney has made a gift 
of $50,000 to Dartmouth College, of which 
$40,000 will be used in founding a Cheney 
professorship, and half the remainder is to be 
added, as Mr. Cheney desires, to the fund for 
the endowment of the Webster, professorship 
of Latin. It is hoped that this latter endow- 
ment will soon be completed, and friends of 
the College are invited to give their aid. 





_ Bebbles. 


Tue man who gave weigh to his feelings 
found them very heavy. 





..-“*Take care!” says a timid exchange 
Yes, but take it in small doses. 


...- After the learned Bishop Bloomfield had 
preached a sermon on the existence of God, 
an admiring farmer was heard to-say: ‘Our 
Bishop’s a main good preacher; but I can’t 
help thinking as how there be a God, after all.”’ 


....Beene at College.—Junior (translating): 
** An’ the—an’—an’ the Lord said, Lord said 
unto—unto Moses.”" Here he hesitated, and 
looked appealingly to a neighbor, who whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Skip it.” Junior (going on): “‘ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, skip it.”’ 

....-Among the replies to an advertisement 
of a music committee for ‘‘a candidate as 
organist, music teacher,” etc. was the follow- 
ing one: “‘Gentlemen, I noticed your adver- 
tisment for an organist and music teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been both 
for several years, 1 offer you my services.” 


.... "In Vino Veritas.” Bailie Verintosh (mem- 
ber of school-board, who wished to address the 
children after luncheon): ‘ Noo, bairns, aw’ll 
jeest tall ye we're a-like sheps. Some’s en 
poarrt; some’s awa’ oot i’ med ocean; some’s 
near the haven. Ye’re jeest leavin’ poarrt. 
Ash f’ me; aw thenk aw’m aboot hauf sheash 
over!”’ 


....An olf Scotch lady, who had no relish 
for modern church music, was expressing her 
dislike for the singing of an anthem in her 
own church, one day, when a neighbor said: 
‘Why, that isavery oldanthem. David sang 
that anthem to Saul.” To this the old lady 
replied : ‘* Weel, weel, I noo for the first time 
understan why Saul threw his javelin at 
David, when the lad sang for him.” 


.... The judge decided that certain evidence 
was inadmissible. The attorney took excep- 
tion to the ruling. ‘I know, your honor,” 
said he, warmly, ‘‘ that it is proper evidence. 
Here J have been practicing at the bar for 
forty years, and now I want to know if I am 
afool?’’ ‘ That,’’ quietly replied the eourt, 
‘ie a question of fact, and not of law, and so 
I won't pases upon it, but will let the jury de- 
cide.” 


....An old darkey, who was asked if in his 
experience prayer had ever been answered, 
replied ; ‘* Wel, sab, some pras is avusud an 
sume isnt. Pends on wat you axesfo. Just 
arter de wah, wen it was mighty hard scratch- 
in fo de cullud breddern, I bsarved dat wen- 
ebber I pway de Lord to sen one o Marse Pey- 
ton’s fat turkeys fo de ole man, dere was no 
notice took of de partition ; but wenI pway 
dat he would sen de ole man fo de turkey, de 
matter was tended to befo sun up nex mornin, 
dead sartin!”’ 


.... THe Four Counsss oF CHICKEN. 


At first the chicken stuffed and roasted brown, 

With apple-sauce and fixings all complete. 

And then the fricassee, all covered o’er 

With thickened butter, poured with lavish 
hand, 

To hide the bones. And then what may be 
left 

Is done up into pies, with pasty tops 

Just fitted to the dish. Last course of all 

Of this eventful bird is chicken soup— 

The genera] leavings and the ecrapings-up 

Of wings, legs, tails, necks, bones, and every- 
thing. 


.»--Lord Beacunsfield once said of Mr. Glad 
stone that he was a sophistical rhetorician, in- 
ebriated with the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity, and so forth. It is now, according to 
Puck, Mr. Gladstone’s turn to style Lord 
Beaconsfield a meretricious mercator sub- 
limated with the efflorescence of his own 
medulla oblongata, who has precipitated an 
avalanche of contumelious obloquy upon the 
devoted pericrania of his compatriots, and who 
is now about to be relegated to that Acheron- 
tic oblivion which, in the gorgeous imagery of 
his own Ortental vernacular, fits him like the 
papers on the wall. 


.-»-She wrote a plain and easy hand, 

The printer’s praise exciting ; 

But Fashion’s iron laws demand 
The angulated writing. 

She bought some books with copies set, 
And practiced night and morning 

On tedious rows of alphabet, 
Unnumbered leaves adorning. 


Her golden pen and holder, held 
In fingers small and taper, 
Inscribe a note, correctly spelied, 
On creamy-tinted paper, 
With gilded monogram bestowed 
Where Fashion hath decreed it. 
Her writing now is d la mode, 
But who alas! can read it? 


—Harper’s Baser. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
Nehers for all volumes received. The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


SHAKESPEARE-STUDY.* 











Wirais the last quarter of a century the 
Shakespeare literature has greatly in- 
creased. Shakespearology is now a separ- 
ate science or discipline; and, in fact, a 
worthy study of his works calls for such a 
mass of historical and other knowledge, 
and so much broad esthetic culture and 
earnest thought, that it is itself an educa- 
tion. The Weimar Society in Germany 
and the New Shakespeare Society in En- 
gland are constantly gathering fresh mate- 
rials and producing a more intelligent crit- 
icism; and in America, though there is no 
society that devotes itself to the master, 
there have appeared critics and editors in- 
ferior to none in loving devotion and intel- 
ligent criticism. It is unnecessary to say 
that Mr. Furness’s edition stands in the 
front rank of such works, and we heartily 
welcome his fifth volume, whose title we 
have placed below, as an aid to the under- 
standing of ene of the most difficult of 
Shakespeare’s plays. This volume, whose 
mechanical execution leaves nothing to be 
desired, is constructed after the plan of its 
predecessors. The remarks on the form 
and meaning of the text are put into foot- 
notes. In the Appendix we have the his- 
tory of the text, with the collation of the 
readings of the Quartos made by Messrs. 
Clark and Wright, the Cambridge editors; 
the date of the composition; the source of 
the plot; the duration of the action; Lear’s 
insanity; English and German criticisms; 
actors; costume; and Tate’s version. There 
follows a list of editions collated in the 
textual notes; the bibliography of King 
Lear, extending over ten pages; and an 
index of notes. 

Mr. Furness is a modest and cautious 
editor. He constantly puts others’ opin- 
ions prominently forward, and adds hisown 
unpretendingly in brackcts. They are 
not the less good on that account. The 
array of diverse opinions thus presented 
makes very pleasant and instructive read- 
ing, and gives the student abundant ma- 
terial for the formation of an opinion. The 
text-critical material is not very extensive. 
The first general question to be decided is 
the relation between the texts of the 
Quartos and that of the Folio; and if the 
general superiority of the latter be admit- 
ted, as by Mr. Furness, in agreement with 
Schmidt, the author of the ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Lexicon,” there is little to be done further 
than to correct manifest errors by refer- 
ence te the Quartos, or sometimes to call 
in the aid of conjecture. Mr. Furness is 
conservative, and commonly abides by the 
Folio text, which is undoubtedly the safest 
plan. He keeps “it” throughout, instead 
of the possessive ‘‘ its,” and retains the 
old spelling of the proper names. In 
1, 1, 80 he reads: ‘‘ now, our joy, although 
our last and least,” instead of ‘‘ though 
last, not least”; 1,1, 148, ‘‘reserve thy 
state,” instead of ‘‘reverse thy doom”; 
1, 1, 277, ‘‘and well are worth the want 
that you have wanted,” instead of the 
Quarto reading, ‘‘ worth the worth that you 
have wanted”; 1,1, 301, the “hit” of the 
Quartos, against the ‘‘sit” of the Folio and 
Schmidt; 2, 1, 52, ‘‘ lanced,” instead of 
‘*launched”; the prophecy in 8, 2, 81—94 
is retained, against the opinion of R. G. 
White. The notes are judicious, full] 
enough, cautious, usually convincing. See 
the discussion of the line in Kent's speech, 
1, 1, 186, ‘‘ he’ll shape his old course in a 
country new”; or, ‘‘to eat no fish,” 1, 4, 
16; on the age and character of the Fool, 
p. 67; and many others. The remarks on 
Nahum Tate’s recast of Lear are quict, and 
endeavor to do justice to that sincere but 
mistaken admirer of Shakespeare. Poor 
Tate, who deprecates the reader’s wrath, in 
his epilogue, for laying bold hands on the 
master’s text, would find, if he were now 
resuscitated, that nobody would think it 
worth while to blame him, though his ver- 
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sion held possession of the stage till 1838; 
but Mr. Furness thinks that one or two of 
his changes of arrangement are really im- 
provements. 

As acritical annotated edition of Lear, 
this volume leaves little to be desired. 
It is not intended to be an elaborate com- 
mentary and has very little by the editor 
on the plotand character. The appendix 
does, however, give us some full crit- 
icisms, among which not the least en- 
thusiastic’ and striking is that of Vic- 
tor Hugo. There is one point, hereto- 
fore little discussed, that we would bring 
to the attention of Shakespearists—name- 
ly, the comparison between the female 
types of Shakespeare and of modern 
writers, as Goethe, Schiller, Tennyson, and 
others. Sucha comparison would not in- 
volve merely a reckoning of wsthetic con- 
ception. It would require more than a set- 
ting forth of the emotional and intellectual 
characteristics of the heroines. It would 
necessitate the consideration of the differ- 
ence between the age of Shakespeare and 
ours, and the consequent difference be- 
tween the ideals of woman then and now. 
Is there any such difference? And, if thete 
is, what is it? There has long been a half- 
smothered dissatisfaction with the subor- 
dinate position assigned by Milton to his 
“Eve.” There are some women who, 
fully sympathizing with Eve’s fondness for 
luearing Adam talk, nevertheless do not see 
why, under the circumstances (her domestic 
cares having been, in fact, not pressing), 
she should have thought it necessary to 
leave the archangel’s discourse, in order to 
gointo the kitchen. But that is, perhaps, 
an affair of custom and fashion. There 
are more important questions. Is the 
womanly type of to-day profounder than 
that of two centuries ago, or is it simply 
that our modern writers choose to go into 
psychological analysis, and thus lose the 
objective breadth of the older dramatists 
and novelists? It is too broad a question 
to discuss here; but we should like to see it 
treated by a competent hand. 

We trust that this volume of Mr. Fur- 
ness’s will be widely studied. It is obvi- 
ously suited to be a text-book in Shakes- 
peare studies in schools and colleges, where 
something more is needed than reading 
about the poet or superficially going over 
his text. There are few studies more help- 
ful than this. And, as the book is some- 
what costly, it might be well to provide a 
few copies for the college library, for the 
use of the members of the Shakespeare 
class. Original text-critical and exegetical 
exercises might then be assigned the stu- 
dents, and what is now oftena bore might 
be transformed into a delightful and inspir- 
ing pursuit. 





UNDER the title Discussions in History and 
Theology Prot. G. P. Fisher, of Yale College, 
has collected various articles of his that have 
appeared in magazines, relating to the Roman 
Church, New England theology, theism, 
Christian evidences, and other ecclesiastical 
matters. The historical essays on the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the influence of the old 
Roman Spirit and religion on Latin Christian- 
ity, the temporal kingdom of the Popes, and 
the Council of Constance and the Council of 
the Vatican are written in the author’s clear 
and vigorous style. In the second of these he 
derives from the old Roman spirit the genius 
for rule, the imperialist idea, and the legal 
spirit of the Latin Church; and from the old 
Roman religion the quasi-polytheistic cultus 
of angels and saints, the localizing of worship 
in churches, the use of images and pictures in 
worship, the multiplying of festivals, and the 
introduction of other customs and ceremonies. 
Not all Romish corruptions, however, he re- 
marks, came from pagan Rome. Some were de- 
rived from the Old Testament and others were 
matural growths, parallel to those of the 
heathen world. In reply to the question 
whether Latin Europe is likely to be satisfied 
with Protestantism, Professor Fisher says that 
it may makea new Protestantism, not Teutonic, 
more symbolic in its worship, yet not less true 
to the New Testament. In another essay he 
discusses the question of the relation of 
Protestantism and of Romanism to modern 
civilization, and, while admitting that the 
latter may often be useful in certain commun- 
ities, claims that it is the former that favors 
enlightenment, freedom, and progress. On the 
charge that Protestantism carries skepticism 
along with it he touches more lightly than 
we could wish. His exhibition of the relation 
of the Anglican Church to the other Protestant 
churches during the sixteenth century and 
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afterward is lucid and striking. Anglican High- 
Chureh exclusiveness is unknown to the 
beginnings of the Church, but grew up gradu- 
ally, from the connection between the latter 
and the government. The Anglicans of the 
sixteenth century never thought of question- 
ing the validity of non-episcopal ordination. 
It is a curious instance of ecclesiastical devel- 
opment, and is, as it seems to us, des- 
tined to give way before the diffusion 
of education inthe English-speaking world. 
The article on Jonathan Edwards points 
out that he wasa Berkleian in philosophy ; 
that he received an impulse from, but cor- 
rected Locke ; and that he was unacquainted 
with Hobbes. Edwards’s ethical theory makes 
virtue disinterested love to all intelligent be- 
ings, according to “the amount of being in 
them,” God deserving the first place, and 
other beings accurding to their rank—that is, 
on this definition, according to tke love they 
have for others. The definition ‘s not satis- 
factory, inasmuch as it gives the subjective 
but not the objective content of the idea of 
virtue. Edwards’s doctrine of original sin and 
his treatise on the will are believed by most 
philosophical crities, says Professor Fisher, to 
have a pantheistic tendency. The paper on 
Channing as a philosopher and theologian is 
particularly interesting, though the title 
should rather be “ Channing as religious mor- 
alist,” for he was neither philosopher nor theo- 
logian. Professor Fisher gives a brief sketch 
of the riseof Unitarianism in New England ; 
an explanation of why it flourished in Massa- 
chusetts, and not in Connecticut ; Channing’s 
relation to Theodore Parker and the peculiar- 
ities of his religious creed. There isa long 
statement of the theological theory of Dr. N. 
W. Taylor, and his relation to prior New En- 
gland theology. Professor Fisher regards Dr. 
Taylor’s conception of sin as an important 
contribution to theological science. The 
sketch of the history of the doctrine of future 
punishment belongs to a useful class of writ- 
ings. It is veryimportant to trace the history 
of the opinions now held in the religious 
world. Under the head of “ Rationalism,”’ 
Professor Fisher describes and criticises the 
positive philosophy of Comte and Mill; the 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer; the empiri- 
cism of Buckle ; the negative critical school of 
Renan ; and, in another article, speaks of the 
unreasonableness of Atheism. The volume is 
closed by articles on the Apostle Paul and 
“ Supernatural Religion,’ on which we have 
not space toremark. Professor Fisher’s top- 
ics are numerousand important. His remarks 
are always interesting. He brings independ- 
ent investigation and thought to bear on them. 
The book is a decided addition to our theolog- 
ical literature. The publishers are Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


---.The May number of the Princeton Re- 
view opens with an article on ‘‘ the human and 
the brute mind,’’ by Prof. Francis Bowen, of 
Harvard College, which undertakes to mark 
the resemblances and differences of the two 
classes. Along with many excellent statements, 
it seems to us that Professor Bowen sometimes 
goes beyond the warrant of observation, as 
where he says, on pages 328, 329, 887, that 
brutes are ‘‘ incapable of comparison, discern- 
ment, and classification’; that they do not 
recognize the past as past; that they “‘ haveno 
apprehension of the future, and, therefore, no 
dread of death’’; and that their instinct “‘isa 
marvelous faculty of clairvoyance.” The 
origin and character of instinct is, indeed, 
yet involved in obscurity, and the facts of 
brate psychology have not been accurately 
worked up. The study of the human mind will 
not suffice for an explanation of the mind of 
the lower animals. Sir Alexander Grant, of 
Edinburgh, gives an interesting account of 
the “ reform of women’s education” in Great 
Britain, the four steps being the opening of 
the Cambridge University Local Examination 
to women, in 1865; the foundation of Girton 
College, which is practically a permanent 
university for women; the establishment of 
the ‘‘ Nationa] Union for the Improvement of 
Women’s Education”; and the opening of 


the degrees of the London Univers- 
ity to women on the same terms as 
to men. Under the head of “the new- 


est atheism,” President Porter, of Yale, 
describes the brief and brilliant career of 
Professor W. K. Clifford, whom he takes as 
the embodiment of the extremest materialism 
of our times. Prof. Simon Newcomb, of 
Washington, has some thoughtful remarks on 
the “‘ organization of labor,’’ the benefits to 
the community from the better handling of 
co-operative labor by capitalists, a subject of 
extreme interest. He holds that Herbert 
Spencer has taken “the first real step toward 
making an important and lasting addition to 
the current political economy.’’ Prof. L. H. 
Atwater, of Princeton, discusses the definitions 
of political economy and adopts substantially 
that of Jevons and others—that it is ‘‘to 
maximize the utility of the produce of labor.” 
Doctor Philip Schaff, of Union Theological 


Seminary, New York, points out the difficul- 
ties of the “‘ visional’’ theory of the resurrec- 
tion of Chrigt, held by Baur, Kuenen, and 
others. Pripcipal J. W. Dawson, of Montreal, 
has a criticism of Haeckel on ‘‘ the evolution 
of man.”’ 


..+.The Presbyterian Review for the present 
quarter opens with a carefully written article 
on ‘‘the chronology of the kings of Israel and 
Judah,” by Pro’. W. J. Beecher, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, the object of which is 
to demonstrate the correctness of the biblical 
chronological data. Professor Beecher first 
undertakes to show the harmony between the 
various statements of time in Kings, Chron- 
icles, and Josephus. This he does partly by 
the recognized method of reckoning a part 
of a year as a year, partly by the introduc- 
tion of several coregencies and interregna, 
expedients that have been adopted by other 
chronologists, the propriety of which has, of 
course, to be tested by the agreement of the 
general results with data derived from other 
sources. One would expect a reference to the 
Assyrian Canon ; but Professor Beecher confines 
himself in this article to the Bible and Jo- 
sephus. In addition to the internal harmony 
which he claims to make clear, he relies largely 
on the accordance between his figures and cer- 
tain “‘long numbers”’ found in Josephus. This 
accordance seems to exist in some cases; in 
other cases there is disagreement. The 361 
years reckoned by Josephus, in Ant. 10, 4, 
4, from Jeroboam’s sacrifice at Bethel to the 
overthrow of the altar by Josiah accords with 
Professor Beecher’s scheme if the sacrifice be 
put in the first year of Jeroboam ; but is that 
probable? In Ant. 10, 9,7 the 180 is gotten 
by adding up the regnal years of the kings of 
Judah during the period from Hezekiah to Zede- 
kiah, where there is no special difficulty in the 
numbers. Elsewhere Josephus’s figures are 
often wrong. Is such accordance a satisfying 
proof of the correctness of Prof. Beecher’s 
scheme? We myst doubt also his explanation 
of the 65 of Isa. vii, 8, and 390 of Ezek. iv, 5. 
Otber statemefts, as those about Ahaz, Asa, 
and Jehoram, p. 244, seem to us untenable. 
The article shows faithful work, of such sort 
as we need; but we must defer our judgment 
till Professor Beecher works up the Assyrian 
chronology. The Review has other good mat- 
ter. We are glad to see that it is giving space 
to book notices. Few things are more de- 
sirable for our theological circles than sharp, 
honest weighing of books. 


-...The April number of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Review contains a judicious notice of 
Lecky’s ‘History of European Morals,”’ by 
President Atkinson, of Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege; an elaborate discussion of ‘the action 
of the Assembly of 1879 0n worldly amuse- 
ments,’ by Prof. T. E. Peck, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Va., in which he defends the 
cautious utterances of the Assembly; remarks 
on city evangelization; a statement of ‘‘ the 
‘higher life’ delusion,” by Rev. Harvey Glass, 
of Ky.; a discussion of the “‘ second coming of 
Christ,’ by Rev. E. C. Gordon, Savannah Ga., 
who maintains that the entire conversion of the 
world is not to be expected before the personal 
return of Jesus Christ to the earth; a notice 
by Prof. H.C. Alexander, of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, of W. M. Nicolson’s book on 
classical revision ofthe Greek New Testament; 
a notice by Prof. B. M. Smith, of the same Sem- 
inary, of Dr. Armstrong’s book on “the sacra- 
ments of the New Testament”; and a discussion 
of ‘tthe freedom of the will in its theological 
relations,” by Prof. J. L. Girardeau, the suc- 
cessor of the gifted Thornwell in the chair of 
dogmatic theology of the/ Columbia (8. C.) 
Theological Seminary.———The New England- 
er for May has nine well-written articles, dis- 
cussing Spiritual Economics, the causes of the 
Decline of Faith in the Doctrine of Endless 
Punishment, Phillips Brooks as a preacher, 
Metternich, Schleiermacher, and Tholuck, 
Congregational Platforms, the Analogy of 
Slavery and Intemperance before the Law, the 
Ticknor Spanish Library, andthe Taxation of 
Mortgages; and there is a translation of an 
oration by Ernst Curtius on Work and 
Leisure. The American Antiquarian for 
the first quarter of the present year continues 
its investigations of Indian matters. Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet, the editor, has an article on 
the Mound-builders; there is a letter from 
Pierre Margry, Paris, to the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society, reaffirming his opinion that La 
Salle discovered the Mississippi; Albert 8. 
Gatschet contributes an article on Indian 
Numeral Adjectives; and Col. Garrick Mallery 
an interesting one on Indian Sign Language. 
This is a deserving periodical and we hope it 
will be supported. 





.---From Chas. Scribner’s Sons we have a 
practical work by Rey. William Scribner, enti- 
tled The Saviour’s Converts: What We Owe to 
Them and how We may Aid Them, The object 
of the book is ‘‘to deepen the interest which 
all Christians take in converts and to incite 





the members of our churches to increased 





efforts to benefit them.’’ The author speaks 
of the Holy Spirit’s agency in. conversion, of 
some facts in the experience of converts, of 
the need they have of advice and training, and 
of some things in which they ought to be in- 
structed. The style is fresh and interesting. 
There is no more important subject for the 
consideration of the religious worker than 
moral religious training. The convert is a 
babe. He has set himself to follow Christ, and 
he finds a thousand snares, failures, tempta- 
tions, doubts, wherein he can be greatly aided 
by one who has faithfully studied the life of 
the humansoul. Teaching souls is not every 
man’s affair. There is needed for it deep ex- 
perience, clear-sightedness, humility, love, 
breadth, such as many professed religious 
teachers do not possess. The friends of relig- 
ion have not yet sufficiently studied the cure 
of souls. In the Rey. P. C. Headley’s 
George F. Pentecost: Life, Labors, and Bible 
Studies, published by James H. Earle, Boston, 
we have the picture of a religious worker that 
will be acceptable to many persons. Mr. Pen- 
tecost is well known among us and he is still 
active. Though there is difference of opinion 
about his ‘‘ higher-life ”’ views, it is the gener 
al opinion that he is very much in earnest and 
that he is useful. This book details his relig- 
fous experience and quotes freely from his 
lectures and sermons. There is an accouut of 
his speculative doubts, of his meeting with 
Miss Smiley, and other matters of interest. 
The Kingdom, by Christian Redford (R. 
Carter & Brothers, N. Y.), is a series of devout, 
suggestive talks on religious experience, con- 
nected with the fortunes of a small group of 
persons. There is an unnecessary tone of sad. 
ness about the book, considered as an exhibi- 
tion of the service of Christ. There is aleo 
loose and incorrect Bible exegesis. Bat it is, 
nevertheless, a good book, 








....The second number of the new quarter- 
ly Journal of the Military Service Institution of 
the United Slates, dated April, has reached us. 
The Journal is published by W. C. and F. P. 
Ohurch, New York, by authority of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the ‘ Service Institution,” 
an organization of army officers for the pro- 
motion of the knowledge of military science, 
of which General W. 8. Hanccck is president. 
This number contains a letter from General 
W. T. Sherman, introducing King Richard’s 
Charter of Military Law, fiom Roger de Hove. 
den, and an extract from the ‘‘ Animadver- 
sions of Warre,’”’ by Robert Ward, Gentleman 
and Commander, London, 1639; an article on 
‘¢ Education in its Relation to the Military Pro- 
fession,” by Professor 8. L. Michie, discuss- 
ing the propriety of extending the West 
Point course; a description of “ Strategos,” 
the American game of war ; an account of the 
school of submarine mining at Willet’s Point, 
by Brevet Brigadier-General H. L. Abbott; 
‘¢ Artillery in the East,’’ China, Japan, Persia, 
by Brevet-Major J. P. Sanger; and the annual 
report of the Executive Council. These 
papers were read at meetings of the Military 
Service Institution, and to each article is ap- 
pended the discussion that it occasioned. The 
Journal will be a necessity to all American 
military men. The British Quarterly Re- 
view for April, republished by the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, has, in addition to 
other excellent matter, an appreciative and 
instructive article on Winckelmann, giving a 
sketch of the man’s mental development, 
The picture of his early struggles is an affect- 
ing one, and he never lost a tinge of somber- 
ness produced by the lack of encouragement, 
His life, says the writer, isa tragic idyll. 
Though the art of to-day does not accept him 
as an authority of the first rank, it can never 
forget that it was he who first lovingly studied 
the works of the Greek masters and made 
them instinct with ideas. He was the prede- 
cessor of Lessing, Goethe, Hegel, and Ruskin, 





..eeIn the International Review for May, 
Elie Réclus gives an entertaining sketch, fol- 
lowing the Dutch missionary Van Hasscit’s 
account in the Berlin ‘‘ Ethnological Journal,” 
of the customs and beliefs of the people of 
Noéfour, a small island lying a little below the 
Equator, near New Guinea. He points out a 
pumber of resemblances between their super- 
stitions and those of modern Europeans, and 
especially follows their system of animism, 
which takes the form of chost-worship. The 
New Guinea customs have !..ny points of con- 
tact with those of other bar! arous races, treat- 
ed by Tylor and other inves: igators, Professor 
J. F. Lounsbury, of Yale, hasa well-written 
articleon American Engi:.b. He says truly 
that most so-called Am::icanisms are not 
Americanisms at all as to ‘heir origin. They 
have been brought over fre: [cngland, and still 
linger there in dialectic usage. They have here 
suffered “arrest of development,’ while in 
England the cultivated language has dropped 
them. He refers much of the peculiarity of New 
England speech to familiarity with the Bible. 
An editorial discussion of open scholarships 
states strongly the objections to them. Doctoz 
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Thomas Dwight, of Boston, gives some facts 
abont the relation of the skull, the brain, and 
the mind, There is n pleasant sketch of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, by Dr. Ray Palmer, 
of Newark, and a friendly and excellent por- 
traiture of the late King Victor Emmanuel, 
by Luigi Monti, of Boston, which espectally 
says a kindly word for the King’s private life. 
The difficulties in our ballot system and in 
our system of elections and political patronage 
are discussed sensibly by the Hon. G. W. 
Julian, of Irvington, Ind., and Albert Stick- 
ney, of New York. 


.»»- Free Land and Free Trade (G.P. Putnam's 
Bons, New York), by Hon. Samuel 8. Cox, isa 
little volume of one hundred and twenty-six 
pages, in which the author presents the Free 
Trade argument in an exceedingly terse and 
forcible manner. He starts out with the prop- 
osition that we must enlarge the market 
for the sale of our surplus products. In order 
to do this, we must buy more in foreign mar- 
kets, for, if we sell, we must buy. International 
trade is simply an exchange of commodities; 
and the freer and less restricted the trade by 
law the larger and more varied will be the 
system of exchange, to the mutual advantage 
of the parties participating therein. This 
argument, in a series of short and readable 
chapters, is very compactly and strongly put, 
leading to a conclusion in regard to tariff 
laws which we do not accept, for reasons that 
we regard as still stronger, until our own prog- 
ress in manufactures shall supersede the 
practical need of any protection by tariff 
laws. Then and not till then shall we be 
prepared to adopt the doctrine which Mr. 
Cox so ably advocates. 


.- The firet pest of the Popular Atlas pub- 
lished by Letts, Son & Co., London, contains 
three separate paper maps (each 13 inches by 
15) of the American Continent, the British 
Isles, and the Continents of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. The land-outlines are 
colored on a blue water-fleld. The maps are 
cheap and convenient. Thus,in the British 
Isles the county divisions are given, which 
will be an acceptable arrangement to Ameri- 
Gane, who are often ata lossto discover the 
exact relations of the English, Scotch, and 
trish counties. The latest geographical dis- 
coveries in Africa and the recent political 
map changes in Europe are indicated 


..Of Harper's ‘‘ Half-hour Series’ we have 
Golden Rod: an Idyl of Mount Desert, which on 
the thread of a not very original love-story 
has some pleasant descriptions of Maine coast 
scenery and of manners and customs; Thomas 
Hardy's Fellow-Townsmen, a simple, quiet story 
of uneventful domestic life, not without value 
asa picture of people’s real sorrows and diffi- 
culties; and F. W. Robinson's Ofhello the See- 
ond, a somewhat more excitedtale, as the title 
indicates, made up of groundless jealousy and 
late repentance. 

PE 


LITERARY NEWS. 

A literary ensteiiie is Mr. H. L. Fisher's 
humorous poem, in the Pennsylvania German 
Alalect, entitled *’S Alt Murik Hans Mittes in 
Le Schtadi, Un Die Alte Zeite.”’ It isa descrip- 
tion of the habits, manners, customs, super- 
stitions, employments, and general mode of life 
of the good people known as “‘ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,’’ more especially in the olden time. 
There are over 100 illustrations. G. G. Fisher 
& Bro., York, Pa., are the publishers. 


Messrs. Morgand & Fatout, of Paris, have 
Just issued a splendid volume, the first work 
on this subject, entitled ‘‘A History of Book- 
binding in France, from the Invention of 
Printing to the close of the Eighteenth Cen 
tury, by MM. Marius Michel, Binders and Gild- 
ers.”” It willmake a large and magnificent 
volume in French text (colombier octavo), 
printed in Paris by Messrs. Plon & Co., on 
fne-tinted TPapier du Marais, with a frontis- 
piece designed and etched by Edmond Hé- 
douin. The text is interspersed with several 
hundreds of woodcuts and illustrated with 
two and twenty plates, engraved by the Char- 
reyre process, and separately printed in taille- 
douce, by A. Salmon. Price, $15. A few copies 
have been printed on fine Japanese paper, 
from the Mikado’s own paper-mills, with an 
artist’s proof before letters of the frontis- 
piece. Price, $30. The illustrations are, ex- 
cept in three instances, of the size of the 
originals and truthfulness has been everwhere 
consulted. The work isof great value to bib- 
liophiles, booksellers, and the public general- 
ly. It is for sale by J. W. Bouton, New York. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce for speedy 
publication: ‘The United States Govern- 
ment: its Organization and Practical Work- 
ings.’’ By George N. Lamphere. 8vo. This 
work is designed to supply a want as old as 
the Government itself, and it brings together 
under one cover information of the Govern- 
ment which cannot elsewhere be found, ex- 
cept in a fragmentary condition, as it is scat- 
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tered through numbers of ponderous volumes 
of statutes, official reports, books, and other 
publications; and it contains a large amount 
of other matter, in addition ** Ancient 
Rome, and ite Connection with the Christian 
Religion.’’ An Outline of the History of the 
City from ite First Foundation down to the 
Erection of the Chair of 8t. Peter, A. D. 
42—47. By the Rev. Henry Formby. With 
numerous illustrations of ancient monuments, 
sculpture, and coinage and of the antiquities 
of the Christian Catacombs. Ruyal 4to. Cloth, 
extra gilt. ‘“‘Summerland Sketches; or, 
Rambles in the Backwoods of Mexico and 
Central America. By Felix L. Oswald. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, from designs by H. F. Far- 
ny and H. Faber. ‘‘ The Story of a Dog; or, 
The Adventures of Pixie the Terrier.”” By N. 
D’Anvers. With 21 illustrations, by R. H. 
Moore. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Square 


12mo. 


Mr. James R. Osgood retires from the firm of 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., and has formed the 
new firm of James R. Osgood &Co. He writes 
as follows: 


“While heliotype printing will form an im- 
portant elemeut in our business, it is pot de- 
signed to be the only or even the principal 
one. Primarily, the firm of James R. Osgood 
& Co. will be an organization forthe purpose 
of publishing books, and—what is, perhaps, 
not less importent—for selling them and col- 
lecting the money for them. My associates 
have been chosen with that view. Mr. John 
H. Ammon has been connected with the old 
firm for fifteen years and is favorably known 
to the book-trade in every part of the country. 
Mr. Edward L. Osgood has had fourteen years 
of experience in counting-room duties, ten 
years of which were passedinthe Paris banking- 
house of Drexel, Harjes & Co. As for myself, 
I can only express the hope that twenty-five 
years of experience gained in the successive 
firms of Ticknor & Fields, Fields, Osgdod & 
Co., James R. Osgood & Co., and Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. may help the reconstructed firm 
of James R. Osgood & Co. to share in the tra- 
ditions of the firms just named. Our modest 
list of announcements will soon be ready, and, 
although we begin business with a small cata- 
logue of publications, we trust the publfe 
may join in the wish that we may live long 
enough to reject many manuscripts.’’ 


Mr. Osgood is a man not only of business abil- 
ity, but of liberal education and scholarly 
tastes and instincts, and we anticipate for him 
a wide and useful activity in his new enter- 
prise. Mr. Houghton continues business, 


under the firm-name of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
An introduction to the Philoso Mg of ~~ 
oh 


By Tinciges and 

chancellor of the Catvernity 0! Glangow and and 

one of Her ey! 's a = jains for Scotland. 

Cloth, 8vo, pp. xi, w York: Macmil- 

Se icatibscinsacnnsinnnans Mhacerewaseet $3 09 
Rest Awhile. Addresses to Tollers in the Min- 

istry. ay CS. var. D.D., Dean of Lian- 

daft and Master of the Temple. | Cloth, 16mo, 

pp. xil, 196. London; 150 
Echoes from the World. Por the Christian Year. 

By the late Frances 

Prefatory Note by the Rev. Charles Bullock, 

D.D., editor of “ Day of Da Cloth. 

Jomo, pp. 70. New York: A. D. . Randolph 





Preadamites ; or, A Demonstration of the Exist- 


ence of Men before Adam, together with a 
Study of their eee Ant ity, Racial 
Affinities, and over 
the Earth. With and other Illustra- 
tions. B Fa Winchell, LL. D. 
fessor o 


and paleontol in ‘the 
University score ney Sloth, 8 = —_ 
of C wanton, ” os loth, 
Chicago: 
Triibner aX, 
Pitt Press Series. Some Thoughts concerning 
Education. ByJohn Locke. With Introdue- 
Se rin! T Cotege. Cs bridge; - tf 
A rinity College, Cam ze; someti me 
Assistant Master at Harro hor of “Es- 
says on Educational Reformers. Edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. ix, 240. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Bren. jamaglileneustecaatn’ e0eetedesostsees 000 
The Lord's 8u r,the Frequency of its Cele- 
bration an heR hts of Children to be Par 
takers of the and Wine, considered in 


. Ne . 
askins, M. A., rector. Cloth, 
pp. 129. Claremont, 'N. H.: Claremont Manu- 
acturing Co pececccccecoscegpesoocovesesscesccese 
The Metric System and | Bateoety of ve ate 
and Measures. By D. Beach, $F. an E 
Gibbons, = 
School of New York coy: Plott, malt Yomo. 
pp. 62. New York . Putnam's Sons.... 0 75 
The Throat and its Functions in Swallowing, 
Breathing, and the ren uction of the —— 
X fessor 0! 
, a. Mol the Throat in the feal Bevery 
ment of the University of New York, etc. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 12mo, pp. The same.. 1 00 
Bible Hygiene; or, Health Aints. a Physi- 
cian. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 49. Ph elphia : 
Presley Blakiston 
The, Children’s Hour. Containing Malogues, 
Speeches, Motion-songs, Tableaux, Charad 
Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, 
and other entertainments. pi Mrs. Mary B. 
C. Slade, = of “Good Times.” For all 
nd i] Boards, 16mo, pp. 
128. Boston: Bas B, WOU D GSS. cc ccccccesccee 
tions of the Day. No.1. The Independent 
otior ement in New York as an element in the 





New Yor! 
Mary and I. caste Years am Sioux. 

Step ~~ Y Ree PDs one § Nrtanlonary of 

the A . and author of “Dakota 


) tA and Diction " and“ Gospe 
Among the ry ” etc. an wipecee. 
tion by Rev.8. C. .D., t o! 

Dartmouth Co! —— 16mo, pp. xx, 8, 


Chicago: W. G, 
Half-hour Sertes. _ tafe ofc lemange b: n- 
hard. Trani the text fais 


“ Monumenta y ” by 
Turner, A. With Notes and a 
20 cents.- The Right Roce. whi 
Ham  Evart Gladstone. A phi 
sketch. By Henry W. Lucy. Pp. 60. a 
— m the Od y, Seg Bove one 


eo eeeecesececseecsssceses 150 











The Great Horace Vernet and Pant 
author 


oes 
eek age eet 


epecocepaccccccvoanccccocooestoocescoce 1% 
Meament Menus; . Mother "s 
Red Myon 16mo. 661 wrt 
e.”" ‘ 4 
don and New York: . = Sitcnsane 1 7% 


mmm ible wre Mrs. 7 rs. Heor H. a 


16mo, pp. ix, 278. New York: 


r ¥. Crowell pwecvonereessesorensecnetocscecocces 100 
a Too Late, and Fog cr Stories Founded on 

Bible Precepts -* B. Paull. 

Cloth, temo pp. 2 dy bethipesesseee 10 
Franklin-8q' Clare ¥ Vaughan. A 

Novel. of 

N a7 —= re, > - 

—_ A A Novel. i as ganweet. 
author ‘m0: ” ew 
York: hn bob 018 

‘MUSIC. 
ords by Mrs. H. M. 
‘om 


Cari Bohm. The Gondolier. —-—- 

Jubilation. Toute la Joie Polka By P. 

Fabrbech. 80 cénts. —— Die 

(The Bat). MBO Gents Johann ar. 
by Bend of 


ver. Soi Bee? cece Semen 


thal. Words by F 40 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WAS ADAM THE FIRST MAN! 
Just Published 


By S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 
PREADAMITES; 


or, A Demonstration of the Exist- 
ence of Men before Adam. 
By re ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 


Professor o' of tichigan, and Paleontol in the Uni- 
Ee “F ch enter C4 “ Sketches 








1 vol. octavo of over 500 pages 2, avith Ethno- 
graphic M ips and numerous Lius- 
anone, Price, $3.50. Races 
top, uneut edges, $4 


One of the ablest critics of the Chicago Press writes: 
“T have been allowed the of looking over 


the advance sheets of an t 
Winchell, the widely-known author of ‘Sk 
Creation,’ a work has bad 





THE seen ctr FIDDLER. 
PEON "Tranal Translated Ej on en Aveo FORESTIER. With on 
— R. B. AwpeRsox. 1 vol., 12mo. 


be pathetic humor and pervaded by that 
del beta favor ot of naturalness so Ln lar to Norwe- 


6 
toc w 
snest chorea ona al delightful stories that 
we have met with fora a long tts time." —Boston Courter. 


Bold by booksellers ev sremhere. or sent, postpal: 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, a, 


8. C. GRIGGS & & r COn, _Chicago. 


NEWS.S, LIBRARY BOOKS 


Meriel Bertram. A Tale. By Agnes Giberne §1 50 
The. Istérpreter’ se House. Rev. W. W. 





126 
12% 
12 
Gavod at Sea. By author of “Christie's 
EEE vintnddhantadnsepentn  ateencannneverinane SO 
How a Farthing Became a Fortune.. 50 
Hester Trueworthy’s,.Royalty........... 1% 
The Broken Leoking-Gliass. By the au- 
thor of “ Ministering TT xansmecsenean 100 
‘The gre Leoking-Glass. By the same den 
mate o Meine. Jennie M. Drinkwater........ 150 
Carter’s Cheap 8S. 8. Library. No, 1. 
560 volumes fn a wooden case. NET .. .... 2000 
Carter’s Cheap S. 8. Aibeary, es 2. 
60 volumes In a wooden case. NET........ 20 00 
The A. L. O. E. Library. 
55 vol in an oleg WEBB. ccccccecodscecs 4 00 





(With the usual discount to Libraries.) 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TH METRODIST ITINERANT, 


IS A MODIFICATION OF IT DESIR- 
ABLE AND PRACTICABLE? 


A DISCUSSION 
BY 





Cc. N. SIMS, D.D., 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D.. LL.D., 
THOS. 0. SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D., 
OHAN. E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
G. R. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D.. 
HENRY K. CARROLL. 

In pamphlet form. Price, 25 cents each. Five to 
one address, $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Discount to the trade. 

Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Ne. 251 Broadway, New York. 
P.-0. Box 3787. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 


[May 13, 1880 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLEN& 60, 


(Successors to Houghton, Osgood & Co.), 
invite attention to the following 


y e 

. 

Books Recently Published 
ODD, OR EVEN? By Mrs. A.D. T. Wurerer, 
author of “ Leslie Goldthwaite,” “ Faith Gartney's 

Girlhood,” etc. $1.50. 

THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By ‘Txos. 
author of “Tom Brown at Bagby,” etc. 


$1. Cheap edition, paper, 25 cents. 

THE BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to Ten- 
nyson. Riverside Edition, just completed in 68 
vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top. §1.95.« volume. The 
set $100. 

CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES IN 
AMERICAN LIFE, and other Papers. Zight 
Essays, full of sound sense, sincerity, and humane- 
ness. $1.25. 

SWEDENBORG AND THE NEW CHURCH. 
By Rev. James Reep. A clear and forciblestate- 
ment of the teachings of Swedenborg. §1.25. 

LABOR, Seventh volume of “ Boston Monday Lec 
tures.” With Preludes on Current Events. By 
Josern Coox. $1.50. 

A striking book on a very important subject. 

CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By Hexny James, Jn. 
$1.60. 


“The book is Mkely to have a wide popuiarity.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


PROBLEMS ©F LIFE AND MIND. Third 
Series. By Gzoroe H. Lewes. 8vo. $3. 
“A work of the most profound interest.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE TICK: 
NOR. New, cheaper edition, 2 vols., 12mo. 
Portratés. $4. 


BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER LIFE. 
Edited by Lucy Larcom. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. “Little Classic” style. $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“american Poems.” Selections from the works 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. ‘With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. §1.25. 





*,° For sale by Booksellers. ‘Cuceaner-ted 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


BOSTON. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Poetical Works of Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 


With Portrait. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, pp. 512.. $4 60 


The Science of English Verse. 


By Sipwery Lanter. 1 vol., crown 8vo............ 2300 


How to Camp Out. 


By Jonn M. Goutp. Knapsack ¢dition, 16mo, 





Loiterings in Pleasant Paths. 


By Manion HartanD. 1 vol., 12mo....... ecccecccs 
v. 
Louisiana. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “‘ Haworth’s,” etc. 


lvol.,12mo. With a frontispiece......... ooee S81 
VL 
THE 
Origin and Growth of the Psalms. 
By Prof. T.C. MURRAY. 1 vol., 12mo...... ..... $1 50 


Discussions in History and 
Theology. 


By Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo.:@8 00 


VITIt. 
The Saviour's Converts. 
By Rev. WILLIAM SORIBNER, author of “Pray 
for the Holy Spirit," etc. 1 vol, mo.......< #1 00 


*,* These books are for sale by ali Booksellers, or wil 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





CROWD OUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” 
I. K. FUNK & €0/8 


Standard Series. 


books at one-tenth prices. Large type, 
nn eS ee. No. 26, s0sT ovr. 
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SCBIBNER & WELFORD’S 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 





Meyer's Commentary on the New 
Testament. 


(NEW VOLUMES.) 


“Mayer has heen long and well known to scholars 
as one of the very ablest of the German ex tors of 
the New Testament. ~ are not —_ whether we 





ther seasonable and it service to lish 
students in producing this tion.”” Guardion. 


VOLUMES XIII and XIV. Containing the Gospels 
ef Mark and Luke, translated by Rev. R. E. 
Wats. The translation revised and edited by 
Wi. P. Dicksos, D. D. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6. 


Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library. 


(NEW VOLUMES.) 

1. Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, Trans- 
lated from the last edition and edited with large 
additions from various sources. Volume [. 
8vo, Cloth, 3. 

2 Professor Gedet’s Commentary on the Epie- 
tle of St. Paul te the Remans, Volume!. 
8vo, Cloth, $3. 

8. The History of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tien of Our Lord, considered in the Light 
ef Modern Criticism. By Dr. F. L. Srem- 
MEYER. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 

4 The Firat Epistle ef St. Jehn. A contribution 
to Biblical Theology. By Ericn Havurt. Trans- 
lated by W. B. Porz. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 

Mesars. SCRIBNER &@ WELFORD, being the author- 
tzed agents of Messrs. T. 2 T. CLARK, keep on hand 
all the previous volumes of the ABOVE VALUABLE 
SERIES, as well as a full stock of all their Publica- 
tions, which, together with their extensive collection 
@f Theological Wo, :, they offer on the most favorable 
terms and lowest prices to the Trade, Clergy, Stu- 
dents, Libraries, etc. Catalogues mailed when de- 
sired, and a personal visit to our store invited. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 BROADWAY, New York. 








Special Offer to Sunday-Schools. 


th oped be es elps ‘on Ss tnterna- 


“SCHOLARS. R’S HAND-BOOK, 


Rev. Epwin W. a, aided by cule and 
Ratews six different Pmt rams ns y oopieining the 
STUDIES I 


will be furnished for use ON tar OR FOR INTRO- 
DUCTION, AT 5 CENTS A COPY, on dpptication tothe 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Ne. 11232 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, 
New York, 8 and 10 Bible House. 
Chicage, 73 Randolph St. 





WARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: either for one’ year, 
Postage prensa ne re. fo any Sabeortber 

mAgren’s | a ervs Vi a HARPER'S 
#8: or an ang tw bh for " Post 


mon ARPER & eka cane Franklin Square. N. Y. 








APPLATONS’ JOURNAL |. 


FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS: 
THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. Conclud- 


ing paper.—Extra Shakespearean Theo- 
ries. By APPLETON Mora@an. 


(Mr. Morgan here resumes a discussion which he be- 


gan last year, and p 44 an ile 
and p i t manner, the various theories Ta waies 
to the authorshi 





in rega of the —- = 
la: As a picture period 
Cooaltarty striking and sqgqeative. _ 


HERR DROMMEL’S INC CONSISTENCIES. A 
Novelette. By Victor CHERBULIEZ. In 
Two Parts. os First. 


(The erbuliez are among the most 
brilliant Lyne df the day—full of wit, point, fresh 
characterization, and novel situations. In “Herr 


Drommel's Inconsistencies " there are some most de- 


—— hite 7 and propery.) and current theo- 
SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS. Second Series 


of Selections. 
Vee yore ‘s JouRNAL for May was given the first 
a 3 - E- Cn 3 from Mr. Senior's conversations 
w = 


as Gui 
cinthe. ° Lamartine, Re 


ju, e 
ghey and 
literature.) 


suggestive has appeared in recent 


BURTON'S “ANATOMY OF MELAN- 
CHOLY.” 
[A charming essay upon that remarkable book.) 
HEALTH AT HOME. 1 Part Second. By Dr. 
B. W. RIcHARDSON. 
Richard: is th k led, 1 
(Dr. Richardson now the acknow Seed Bending 


authority in all questions of hygiene and 
themes. rf 


SIBERIA. 
[A new view of this much- uch talked-of — ) 
A SWISS NOVELIST. _ 


A very interesti r on Gottfried Keller, the 
eon wiss novelist. win 


DREAMS. 

(An essay, full of weird and strange matter.) 
INFERNAL MACHINES. 
THE SPANISH THEATER. 


The editor discusses m criticisms of old art; 
Dr. Richardson on Montel at Aptitudes; the uire- 
ments Western tecture; and reviews with 
gonsiderable fullness a number of the books of the 

y. 


Tt will be from the above that Arrierons’ 
gre aaten tints Saege tense 

| r 
is substantial, and yet eminently 


taining. 
Published at 25 cents per number, or $8 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


NOW PUBLISHING 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Volume on RUTH TO ESTHER read: 
Royal 8vo, $8.00 — 
Send for free Circular. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Rew, N. Y, 











NOW READY, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


Linpincott's Gazettoer of the World. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary 
of the World. 


CONTAINING NOTICES OF 


over One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Places, 
WITH 


RECENT AND AUTHENTIC INFORMATION RESPECTING THE COUNTRIES, 
ISLANDS, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, CITIES, TOWNS, etc., IN 
EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 


NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTED, 
AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 
@ne Volume. Imperial Octave. Embracing 2478 Pages. Bound in Library 
Sheep. $10; Half Turkey, $12; Half Russia, $12. 
“Itis the best work of its kind extant, and is a necessary supplement to any encyclopedia.” —Chicago 


Tribune. 
“It is the stand 





dof d 


ds." — Boston Evening Traveller. 


“It covers more ground and covers it better than any work of whose existence we are aware.”—Cincin- 


nati Gazette. 


“No other work rivals this in accuracy and thoroughness. It is indispensable for public and private 
libraries, for students, and for all who desire authentic information concerning their own and other coun- 


tries."—Boston Journal. 
“ The costly and painstaking 
book of reference.”—New York Evening Post. 


reconstruction of the work gives to the public in effect a new and invaluable 


“Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, which has been entirely rewritten and enormously enlarged in the 
new edition, just published, is tndisputably the best book of ite kind in existence. "—Philadelphia Evening 


Bulletin. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
imgs and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THK “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


Of Sheet, QOXIG........ 0. cee ceeccceccerccceeces 92.00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...............sseeeeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40.. . 800 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by aN 2 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ............-..-+sse000e 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Wines BOMGD..cccccccescessccccsccsosccse ecco 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20........0+ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..........+++++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound itn Cloth. 


B60 pages. Price.............cceeceeeeeeverees $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth. 100 pages... ......-.ccccecceeeeeeeseee 
Orders, with the cash losed, to be add d to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


NUCCETS 
Gort DD; 
THE LAWS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


nsisting of brief, and attractive Lectures 
om the practical ribaire ot lite. on Alcoholic Medica- 
tion, and on the Problems of Labor, 
Money, and Wealth. 


By JOHN HEERMANS. 





Is & book so fascinat! and so x OE valuable 
to = —_ ff people known 
te 

Received with universal favor. 

Without the ige of a t literary name or 
the influence any po' feat Btorer house to 
send it it is spoken of in such terms as these: 

“Full of good . We can heartily n posom 


tions cle clearly on 











t, tho earnest man and its mpenaire : > 
Suiation ~ he productivec of great good.” —Elmira 


done ically such 
felicity of illustration, and pow: 
fow will dissent ¢ from the ched.” 


SPENCERIAN 


~<a 
STEEL PENS 


ay a ae e, and unrivaled ff 
Fiecieile urability, ha penne of poins. a 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, 1 


in 20 Nambers sanetate Sample Card, for trial, 


SOLS a of NTSPES nonetan te 
trial, on receipt of 10 Cents. a ee 


IviSON, Bi axenan, Tayvtor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 








Something Wew 


—FOR— 


Sunday-schools. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
UNDER based upon Scripture. It is per- 


THE fectly adapted te the needs of 
PALMS Sunday-schools, and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL 8UN y SUNDAY, 
ri 
SUNDAY EV Ga. RY DAY, 
at chennts nds with beaut a ae and floral 
erie simple, and iy 


effects 
iverer. The music is 
Sunday-school Superintendents 
will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cents, by pk, $3 a dozen, by ex- 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI,*#OHIO. 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


Premium Sunday-school Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song Book is 
now ready. We have abundant facile 
ities to deliver the thousands now ore 
dered with dispatch. Examine it! 

Send at once! Your order will be 
filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, in boards. A 
Specimen Copy, in paper cover, sent for 
examination on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
your Bookseller for it. Specimen pages 
free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 














“=: ~~ 
ite wetgt fi ht | in ‘old wy Ree zene Ay that Petit resd tt it 
we' 
and heed im gold 10 any 7 —Paor. Coon, of Alfred 
University. 


381 joth, $1; Cloth =. ~<a Morocco 
ain ghth’ vee may at ll on rece’ 
AGENTS wANTzD 


J. HEERMANS, 
CORNING, N. Y. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Ninth Edition—American Reprint. 


TENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For Specimen Pages address 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y. 


R CARTER & BROS. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
A FRESH SUPPLY. 
A large lot of chéice Engravings has just 
been received from Europe by 
FREDERICK KEPPEL, 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
It includes many pleasing classical and do- 


mestic subjects pt early 
suitable for framing, and fine modern Etch- 
ings at very moderate prices. 

Correspondence is invited. Engravings 
will be sent on approval te any address. 




















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hitcncocg’s Music Store,” 82 Park Row, New York 








HOLDEN'S 
SACRED MUSIC 


isanew qotiaction ‘which should be m rvery Crom. 
No book of sacred music ever pubiished has con- 
tained so great a variety of 


BEAUTIFUL SOLOS FOR ALL VOICES. 
Suitable for ay Concert, or Home Veo. fol, 
Siete’ Proe usd Guattcites, Price so a 
oa. 2. 3a0 A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 





If you Read or Write, 


97 Franklin St., Boston, or 4 Bond St., W.Y., 
THE 
ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO IMPROVED DEVICES 


for Desk, Study, and Library, to save 
pine tein and Labor. 


and coorey We to i 8 eipeckal ware re 
‘and. pr 
licante. 


of nearly ereryihing Ke 


An fiftarated “6 oats 
500 ‘articles is 
includes the 
lc or 2 desk, or 
exgamas te copytat. wil from editor. ee rg 
TEL most ponte work eit bie cae 


FOR 7 ee AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
no other Store so interesting found 
Visitors are as wolsomms es ty Send for free 


few et. td the monthly (periodical devoted to 
Reeders and Writers’ Economy Co., 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bend St., N. ¥.; 
and Chicage (after May ist). 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


THIS DIFFERS ee SS eee BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVEGIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 

Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost 

energy in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient 


growth of children ; strengthens the 


cures neuralgia ; and prevents consumption. Te restores to the 


digestion ; cures 
brain and nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


6m For sale by Druggists. or by mail, $1.00. 


¥. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New Yerk. 
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Religions | Hutelligence, 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 





Tue General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is now in session, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is a body whose pro- 
ceedings will be followed with interest not 
only by our numerous readers among the 
Methodists, but by intelligent Christians of 
every denomination. Yet, so peculiar and 
intricate is the system of government in the 
Methodist Episcopa! Church that compar. 
atively few among its congregations and a 
still smaller number of the members of 
other communions can understand, at least, 
without very great difficulty, its methods 
as seen in the transactions of a General 
Conference, 

From the origin of the Society in this 
country down to 1808 all Methodist preach- 
ers convened once a year in annual confer- 
ences, and at fixed times in a general con- 
ference. But by the year 1808 the numbers 
had increased so that it was impossible for 
all ministers to assemble. Hence, represent- 
ation was unequal, those living near the 
seat of the Confcrence attending its ses- 
sions, while but few came from a distance. 


In 1808 arrangements were made for a 
** delegated’ Conference, to meet once in 
four years, on the 1st day of May, which 
met for the first Time May 1st, 1812. This 
body has full powers to make rules and reg- 
ulations for the Church, subject to five or 
six restrictions, This constitution is the 
reverse of that of the United States, In 
the latter all powers not expressly delegat- 
ed to the Federal Government are reserved 
by the people, while the General Confer- 
ence has ‘‘full powers,” except where re- 
stricted. Hence, the whole denominational 
history and all its principles and usages 
pass under review, The bishops, editors, 
book agents, and secretaries are elected. 
Old laws may be repealed and new ones 
enacted. 

So vast are the prerogatives of the Gen 
eral Conference that {it is not remarkable 
that so much interest is taken in its delib- 
erations and that membership in it is so 
highly valued by the “chief men among 
the brethren.” 

Previous to 1872 it consisted exclusively 
of ministers; but in that year lay delegates 
were admitted. The ratio representation 
of ministers is in the proportion of one 
delegate for every forty-five ministers, and 
that of laymen of two for every annual 
conference. The present body numbers 
897, of whom about 272 are ministers and 
the rest laymen. 

Every Methodist, great or small, lay or 
clerical, male or female, is allowed to peti- 
tion or memorialize the General Confer- 
ance on any subject. The order of busi 
ness is very simple, and consists of calling 
the roll of the annual conferences, and as 
the names are called the delegates respect- 
ively present such petitions, memorials, or 
appeals as may have been forwarded to 
them. These are then referred to commit- 
tees. Some of these committees have very 
suggestive names—such as ‘‘ Episcopacy,” 
‘Ttinerancy,” etc. To the Committee on 
Episcopacy is referred everything relating 
to the institution itself and the administra- 
tion of the bishops for the past four years. 
So everything relating to the system of 
ministerial transfers is referred to the sec- 
ond committee abovenamed. There are 
committees on ‘‘ Missions,” ‘‘ Education,” 
“State of the Church,” and many other 
subjects. 

It might be supposed by a looker-on that 
everything in the Methodist Church was 
going to bechanged; but the miscellaneous 
and sometimes threatening petitions are 
referred to committees, who digest them, 
and report such conclusions as may seem 
best for ithe Church, which are then dis- 
cussed, modified, rejected;or adopted. 

There are no dioceses in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and, consequently, no 
diocesran bishops. The bishops in the 
M. E. Church go everywhere, andif they 
**cease to travel” cease to be bishops. 
So that the whole Church is personally 
interested in every bishop. The system of 
Church papers requires many editors, and 
the vast business of the Book Concern 


efficient managers. Whenever bishops are 








elected, they are immediately ordained and 
enter on their work, and retain their posi- 
tions for ‘‘life or good behavior”; while 
all other officers are elected for the term of 
four years only. 

We learn from our special correspondent 
at Cincinnati that the following subjects of 
special interest will be discussed and acted 
upon, with others, at the present session— 
viz., the eligibility of women as local and 
traveling preachers; the limitation of the 
pastoral term (a question of vital interest, 
recently discussed at length by our corre- 
spondents); the work in the South, espe- 
cially among the whites; the ecumenical 
council; the formation of a new ecclesias 
tical code for the government of the 
Church with respect to the administration 
of discipline; and the condition of the 
Western Department of the Publication 
House, still called by the antiquated name 
of ‘‘ Book Concern.” At least four bish- 
ops will be elected, the Church having lost 
three of its most eminent bishops during 
the past four years—viz., Janes, Ames, and 
Gilbert Haven. Other vacancies will be 
filled. Probably the greatest interest cen- 
ters in the election of editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

The Address of the Bishops, read by 
Bishop Simpson, is a very flattering exhibit 
of the progress of the denomination for the 
past four years. It is a departure from the 
traditional style, in that it makes many 
suggestions for future legislation, after the 
manner of a Presidential Message. 

The first great struggle occurred in the 
organization of the Committce on Episco- 
pacy. The friends of Dr. Daniel Curry 
endeavored to make him the chairman; 
but his opponents, as on a former occasion, 
were too numerous and, after a very close 
vote, he was defeated. Thus far the busi- 
ness has been wholly preparatory. The 
elections for bishops, etc. are to begin on 
Wednesday of this week. 

The proportion of new members in 
the General Conference is very large; in 
fact, less than one-fifth of the whole body 
were in the Conference of 1876. The 
effect of this is to put the organization and 
business chiefly in the hands of the old 
members. It is amusing to observe how 
inefficient some of the ablest men in the pul- 
pit are on the floor of the General Confer- 
ence; especially if they have had no experi- 
encein parliamentary proceedings. Speech- 
es that would evoke applause if made on 
the lecture platform and passages which 
would sound well in a sermon are brought 
to a sudden termination by ‘‘a point of 
order”; and new members, unless wise 
enough to remain silent until they have 
‘‘comprehended the situation,” are as des- 
perate, as helpless as a ‘‘lion in a net.” 
We shall keep our readers fully advised as 
tothe proceedings of this large and influ- 
ential body. 

On Thursday evening the delegates from 
the British and Irish Wesleyan Confer- 
ences were received in St. Paul’s Church. 
The occasion was one of great interest, not 
ofily to Methodists, but to the general pub- 
lic. Dr. William Arthur, formerly president 
of the Wesleyan College at Belfast, Ireland, 
and secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, was the delegate. He was intro- 
duced to the Assembly of 2,000 persons 
in a very appropriate speech by Dr. Joseph 
Cummings, for many years president of the 
University at Middletown, but now of Bos- 
ton or vicinity. Mr. Arthur had visited 
the United States on asimilar mission a 
quarter of a century ago, and was remem- 
bered by many of the older members of 
the Conference. His name also is familiar 
tothe religious world, principally by his 
contributions on missions and a stirring 
work, very widely circulated, called ‘‘The 
Tongue of Fire.” He is also, if we mis- 
take not, the author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Samuel Budgett; or, The Successful Mer- 
chant,” a book which exerted a great influ- 
ence over the young men of twenty years 
ago. 

Mr. Arthur is short and stout and has 
an intelligent and benevolent expression. 
When he began, it was difficult to hear him 
and a feeling of disappointment was mani- 
fest. But as he progressed his voice grew 
clear and strong, and with pathos, simplic- 
ity, and a vein of practical wit he enchained 
the attention of the audience for an hour. 
There is so much in common between 


the different branches of Methodism that 
it may be said to have a oneness not found 
in any other denomination. The songs, the 
prayers and exhortations, the love-feasts, 
class-meetings, and watch-nights, the re- 
sponses, the missionary spirit, and the ex- 
citable, fervent nature of the people are 
the elements of family likeness. These 
features of universal Methodism were 
skillfully delineated. Mr. Arthur has 
traveled widely, having visited all the mis- 
sion-fields of the Wesleyan denomination 
and his address was interspersed with allu- 
sions to Methodism as he had seen it, at 
home and abroad. When he had con- 
cluded, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk introduced, 
in a very neat speech, the co-delegate, the 
Rev. Mr. McDonald. He began in a most 
peculiar manner, rapid, nervous, and with 
a dancing and twisting movement, such as 
the audience had never seen before. But 
he was soon perceived to be an orator of 
the very highest type—clear, concise, 
chaste, and yet poetic in thought and sen- 
timent, and in certain passages unquestion- 
ably brilliant. The dancing and twisting 
movement continued to the end; but after 
the first five minutes no one noticed it. 
Ile described his impressions on visiting 
this country, pointed out differences in 
certain customs which had attracted his 
attention, and then entered upon a careful 
analysis of the relation of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism to the religious life of England. 
The specch was well sustained through- 
out, and, unlike most powerful addresses, 
it ‘‘ read as well as it sounded.” The most 
salient point in the speech of the Rev. Dr. 
McMullen, the Irish delegate, was his 
charging the disturbances in Ireland not to 
the Irish, but to Rome. He affirmed, also, 
that the reports of destitution in Ireland 
were greatly exaggerated, and denied thatthe 
government and the landed proprietors were 
indifferent to the sufferings of the people. 
The chief business thus far has been in- 
troductory, in the offering and reference of 
resolutions. For further report see page 16. 





Quirx a little crisis is imminent in the 
history of Protestant missions in Spain. 
Cabrera, formerly a priest, embraced Protest- 
antism in 1961 at Gibraltar, and was one year 
later installed as pastor, under the auspices of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Society. In 1868 he 
was called to Seville, and in 1874 to Madrid, to 
succeed the lamented Carrasco. Last year the 
Scotch Society reduced its appropriation for 
the support of Cabrera from $1,500 to $900. 
Feeling aggrieved, Catrera determined to re- 
lieve his church from the patronage of that 
Society, and turned to the English Episcopal 
Committee. Last February he published a 
pamphlet, proposing to the young Spanish 
churches that they organize on the model of 
the Episcopal churches of the United States; 
and in March he met at Seville the four Span- 
ish pastors who depend on the Episcopal Com- 
mittee, and also Bishop Riley, the American 
Bishop of the Mexican Episcopal Churgh, and 
was by them elected “the first bishop” of 
Spain. He now proposes to erect in Madrid 
a beautiful Protestant cathedral, and to organ- 
ize his diocese under the patronage of the 
wealthy and powerful Anglican Chirch. 


--+-At the Conference of the Brethren, or 
“ Tunkers,’’ held in Lancaster, Pa., March 
19th, some good practical duties were im- 
pressed on the membership. One was that ex- 
travagance in funeral feasts must be frowned 
upon; and another, that ‘“‘the signing of 
tavern license is regarded as unbecoming to 
those who profess to follow Christ.’’ More 
doubtful is the prohibition to serve “in any 
civil office, further than supePor or road- 
master, overseer of the poor, school director, 
and postmaster’; and also that “ birthday 
or surprise parties are not permitted among 
the Brethren.”’ 


.-..The election of Mr. Bradlaugh to Parlia- 
ment from Northampton, with the aid of 
Nonconformists, has greatly horrified the 
Ritualists. The Church Times calls upon the 
clergy of Northampton to form guilds and 
confraternities, so that the disgrace may not 
be repeated at the next election. 


.-- One hundred and forty-eight million 
copies of the Bible, translated into two hun_ 
dren and twenty-six different languages and 
dialects, and distributed in different parts of 
the world, constitute one of the achievements 
of foreign missions within the last hundred 
years. 

-..-The Woman’s Presbyterian Board of 
Missions for the Northwest is auxiliary to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. The 
proposition is made, and strenuously resisted, 
to divide its energies with the Board of Home 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR MAY 234. 


THE JUDGMENT.—Mart. xxv, 31—46. 


Nores.—This is a dramatic description of 
the just judgment of God in rewarding and 
punishing the good andthe bad. It is to be 
understood as true in its sense; but clothed in 
a garb so as to be understood by human 
hearers, It is not to be understood that there 
will be an actual throne, an actual conversa- 
tion between Christ and the good and the 
wicked, nor even, necessarily, that the judg- 
ment of God will be performed in this scenic, 
public way, all ata single time; but that it 
will be performed surely and especially on 
the principles set down in Christ’s words. 
** Son of Man.’’"—Lowly now, exalted 
then. ‘All the holy angels with him.”—To 
show his state.———“ Shall come.”—When is 
not a matter of concern. The discussion 
whether before the Millennium or after is of 
no importance. He will come at some time 
for each of us. ‘* Sheep." —The righteous, 
as denoting mildness and usefulness. 
“The goats.”"—The wicked, as goats are less 
amiable than sheep.—-— ‘‘Prepared for you 
Srom the foundation of the world."—God had 
from the beginning planned their salvation. 
“ Took me in.”"—Into your homes. 
“‘ Bverlasting punishment,” ‘‘Life eternal.”-—The 
Greek word for “‘ everlasting’ and ‘‘ eternal”’ 


























is the same, and this is one of the cases in . 


which the translation should be corrected. 
It is “‘ eternal life” and “eternal punishment.” 
The “‘ eternal punishment ”’ means the same 
as the “‘ everlasting fire” in v.42. The fire is 
the most natural symbol of suffering and pun- 
ishment. The representation is of fire not to 
consume; but to torment. The word for 
eternal,” “everlasting” is ‘‘ eonian,’’ and 
designates endlessness, although a small num- 
ber of scholars limit this sense. 

Instruction.—How exaltedis Christ! In this 
passage he assumes the powers of God. He is 
himself the Judge. He separates the righteous 
from the wicked. We may be sure that ‘‘God 
was in Christ.”” Christ is God and the right 
object of worship. 

** Before him shall be gathered al/ nations.” 
None can escape. We will be there. Christ 
will judge us, and no art or power can 
evade him. Men may then wish to escape, 
may seek to avoid the judgment ; but it is cer- 
tain—as certain as death. 

There are only two classes into which men 
will be divided—the good and the bad, the 
righteous and the wicked. We belong, now, 
in one of these classes. We are either righteous 
or wicked. And the righteousness or the 
wickedness will be judged not by the common 
standard of outward decency of life; but by 
the law of God, which seesthe heart. @ 

It will be a happy thing to hear that 
‘* Come, ye blessed of my Father !”’ addressed 
tous. If one expects that, how can he not 
endure everything here? He may be in want 
or pain; he may have to struggle hard, with 
much toil inthis world ; but if he can only be 
confident that one day he shall hear the King 
in his glory call him into his Kingdom, he can 
endure it all. He will not seem to hear the 
jarring discords of this world, for the music of 
the heavenly, ever sounding in his ears. 

Notice the condition of salvation. It is 
very easy. Itis only doing good. It is only 
doing what we can to feed the hungry and 
thirsty, to comfort the homeless, the sick, 
and the prisoners. It is doing this for 
Christ’s sake, to please him, to serve God. 

The condition is doing good; but faith is 
not excluded. In those days believers were 
tried and imprisoned. To visit them was to 
acknowledge belief in and discipleship to 
their Master. It was their belief in Christ 
that made them succor the poor brethren; 
and so they did it to Christ. Itis a belief in 
God and his Son that is the greatest of all in- 
fluences to make men do good deeds. It is 
true that a deep moral principle is here made 
the condition of salvation—salvation through 
works, it would seem, but the works come 
from the faith. The two must go together. 
We are saved not by works alone, not by faith 
alone, but by the inner principle of love to 
God and man, the essence of faith, which 
expresses itself in faith in Christ and good 
works before men. 

The righteous and the wicked are very dif- 
ferent in their spirit; the righteous modestly 
belittling their services and the wicked mag- 
nifying them. When we see & man uncon- 
sciously regarding bis good acts as of no 
great account, as nothing to boast of, modest- 
ly disclaiming credit, we like him and see 
goodinhim. On the other hand, the wicked 
have it as a trait of theirs that they refuse to 
accept blame and make a parade of their 
good acts. Were Christ to say to those on 
his right hand, ‘‘ Depart, for I was an hun- 
‘gered and ye gave me no.meat,’’ etc., the 
righteous would doubtless reply: It is true, 
Lord. Very many times have we thus 
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sick. Ths wicked are on the lookout for 
their own good acts; the good for their own 
sailings. 

The wicked will be punished not for what 
they do, but for what they do not do. Think 
of that, you who are guilty of no great crimes, 
who have no bad habits. It is not for these 
that men are condemned. It is because they 
neglect other duties. 

The judgment of Christ is sure, just, and 
final. 





News of the 4¥erk, 


Conventions for the election of delegates 
to the National Republican Convention, at 
Chicago, were held during the past week in 


Tennessee, Mississippi, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware. The New Hampshire Democrats 


are for Mr. Tilden. 


..-- The Viceroy of India has telegraphed to 
London that General Roberts Jeft Cabul on 
the 8th instant, with astrong force for the 
Logar Valley and Maidan, to settle the country. 
The report of the rising in Badakshan against 
the authority of Abdurrahman Khan is con- 
firmed. 


...-A dispatch from Caleutta, via London, 
says that the Rumpa rebellion is now practt- 
cally ended, and the reformation of the gov- 
ernment of Cashmere will be on®of the first 
subjects which will occupy the attention of 
the new viceroy of India. 


«-+-The coroner's jury, on the 7th inst., in 
the ease of the Madison Square Garden 
disester, censured the Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany, as well as the Building Department, for 
its negligence in permitting so faulty a wall 
to be constructed. 


..- The Young Men's Christian Assoctation 
of London has purchased Fxetcr Hall in that 
city for £25,000—nearly $125,000. The sumof 
£15,000 more will be spent in udapting the 
building to the requirements of a central 
association. 


«+e. The Standard, London, estimates the 
deficit in the Indian revenue, on account of the 
Afghan War, at $20,000,000, and attributes 
it to mismanagement on the part of the 
ministry. 


.-Alarming distress prevails at Kilreede, 
near Loughrea, County Galway, Ireland, and 
it is stated that hundreds of persons will 
perish if food is not sent them immediately. 


..A dispatch from Paris eays that Gener 
al Garibaldi has presented to the museum of 
Romero Ortiz, at Madrid, the poignard used 
by him in his South American expeditions. 


-++eThe Ways and Means Committee has 
decided to put upon the free list articles 
which in 1879 contributed $1,280 ,542.14 to the 
revenues of the Government. 


.-#170,352 have been appropriated and 
$145,437 expended up to May Ist of the pres- 
ent year forthe contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses of the Senate. 


----It is reported that the revenues of 
France are now so large that itis difficult for 
the government to decide how to make the 
justest remissions. 


----Advices from St. Petersburgh state 
that police measures against the Jews are en- 
forced more stringently than heretofore. 


--Postmaster-General Key, it is said, will 
retire from the Cabinet at the end of the 
present fiscal year. 


.-Recent advices from the Continent 


foreshadow a conflict between Russia and 
China. 


....-The court of inquiry at West Point 
has not yet solved the Whittaker problem. 








AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam. Itis always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of 
® sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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(Uticura 
HUMOR 
REMEDIES, 


for the Radical Treatment of Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair. 


1. CuricurA RESOLVENT, possessing cathartic, tonic, 
alterative, absorbent, hepatic, cholagogte, anti-bil- 
fous, detergent, diuretic, sudorific, nutritious, and 
sedative properties. It gathers to itself poisonous 
matter which floats in the blood and fluids and 
carries it from the body. It purifies, cleanses, 
strengthens, and supports the system through the 
most critical stage of Blood, Skin and Scalp Humors 
and Disorders of the Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary 
Organs. 

2. CuTicura, a Medicinal Jelly for external use, 
arrests disease, allays inflammation, itching, and 
irritation, and eats away dead skin and flesh, renders 
healthy ulcers, sores, and discharging wounds, heals 
and soothes every outward humor, and restores and 
beautifies the hair. It-is the best hairdressing in use, 
making the hair soft and gldasy. It contains no 
grease, never becomes rancid, and is very agreeable. 

3. CuricurA MeEpicInaAL Soap, for the Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery, and for cleansing, soothing, and healing 
diseased surfaces, and restoring, refreshing, and 
beautifying the skin, is prepared from CurTicura, is 
free from caustic alkalies, and perfumed with rare 
flower odors. Gentlemen pronounce the Ouricuna 
MepIcINAL SHAVING SoaP a positive luxury. 


SALT RHEUM. 


Helpless for eight years.—Unable te walk, 
got about on hands and knees, 
A Wonderful Cure. 


Messrs. Weeks & Potrer—Gentlemen :—I have had 


Ri 
ears I suffered with Salt Rheum. 
a face, neck, arms, and legs. 
walk, onl 
have not 


"I had it on my 
m. was not able to 
on . hands and for one year. I 
le to help m self if tor eight years. I 

tried hundreds of remedies. e had the least ef- 
fect. The doctors said m mg case wes is tnourable. So my 
parents tried everything that came sone. Isaw your 
advertisement, and conclud to CUTICUR. 
Remepies. The first box of .Cutt omouns brought the 
humor to the surface of my skin. It would drop off as 
it came out, until now I am ce ~ ky well. = 1 = 
say is: Ithank you most h ‘or my cure Any 
person who thinks this letter a fraud, let them write 
or come and see me and find out for themselves 

Yours truly, WILL McDONALD. 

1815 BUTTERFIELD Sr. 
Caicago, ILL., March ath, 18% "1879. 


REMARKABLE CURES. 


A Druggist of Twenty Years’ Experience 
says they are the Best. 


Messrs. WEEKs & PottER—Gentlemen :—I have been 
connected with the drug business for twenty years 
and have handled every blood purifier and remedy 
of any coueganente for the treatment of Blood, Skin, 
and Scalp diseases, and unhesitatingly say that no 
system of remedies ever devised or compounded so 
completely and thoroughly eradicates the diseases for 
which they are intended as the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 
Many remarkable cures have come to my knowledge, 
and I feel safe in warranting satisfaction, if direc- 


tions are Sie 
Respec CHAS. H. MORSE, 
Pro rietor Morsr’s DYsPEPsia CUR 
HOLuistTon, Mass., Dec. 11th, 1879. 


UTERINE DISEASES. 


Dr. T. A. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes that he has 
used the CuTicura REMEDIES with great satisfaction 
in uterine diseases and finds them truly valuable. 








UTICURA pre 
pocum Chemists. — "beds 
Street, Boston ; 21 eo Street,” 


containing two and one-half times the’ "quantity ot 
amall, $1. Rasevene, $1 i bottle. CuTicura Me- 
DICINAL TOILET Soap, ; CUTICURA anorsat, 
SHAVING Soap, 15 cents ; int — for Barbers and large 
consumers, 50 cents. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


instantly relleve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 


ores Wet 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of t tomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Oth rse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. Al] mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Cholers 


id 
and $l. A large bottle 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ‘* Berlin Stone= 
ware,’? which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as ‘hard and 
as heavy as Marble or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 





LAWN STATUES AND VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
Street, New York, Resident Agent for the United 
States, 
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With ‘To Improved and RN Lip! 


L. J. MARCY, 1849 Chestnut N SLIDES, 


For convenience and aa ony for PF ea or for 
publio use, the; 


UNRIVALLED, 


Ctroularsfree. Catalogu 
Sciopticon Nanual, OnE ha, Bn cents. 





y New Illustrated Price-List of 
guicleen Waltham Watches, with 
description and 








DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


produce real salt w ator at A digecive 
wis bale in ‘ordinary wate utile 
possesses all 

or sale! by druggists ase y. 


Broadway and Barciay Street, N.Y. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New and, Beautiful, Reward Cards 


d designe. Prices to guilt the ytd 
Elegant new and appropriate designs of School and 
Society Cards free to 8 rice-lists and samples of Ed- 
ucational C any teachers or agents send- 


ing us their ad 
U RD ‘SONS, _pianatnotarin Publishers, 
141 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 


52 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
name in Gold, 10c, ‘Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
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50 Ele nt Conte, } wow Chromo, Shells, G Gilt aK, « eto., 


Name, 16c. G. A. SPRING, Northford 











EDUCATION. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
opens h. ess E.H. BEN T, LL.D. 
Dean, 36 Bromneid street. 


k**4 BUNTENE AUVER'S 


F MUS 
No. 56 Court 8t., oot Eat oe Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Room 


Offers great inducements to ‘students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid ad beg! nena, a 


and finish given advanced playe Fh 
Y MOLLE RHAUER.” 


address the Director, LN. 

ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular c cou 

years. Gradua at course (for degree of = Cc. AT, 
years, Fall tm oe . 80th. Addre: 


8 Sept. 
WAYLAND, ew Bavea, Conn. 


PRY Oikyee ¥ NIA reopens deat 4 Agape DE- 


Engineer! % Chemist Cees and lish. 
-- grees conferred. Co nee TT. President. 























UN My ay 24 OF DB ENVER, Colcsade, for both 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Open for the Season from June 

15th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor, 


located on Broadway, between United States and 
rand Union Hotels. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. re Oth, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to ¢4. 50 per day 0 per day. day. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & co. 














HOTEL L BR NSW ICK, 
Iston and jlares en Streets Bositen, 
Perse RUNSWIC hotel structure ip 
an England. Fire mn in all its appoint 


ments ; Strictiy ipa 
plan; a pleasant, me, and desirable 
stopping piace for the business or pleasure-seeker, 
ARNES & SURELES, Proprietors. 
Amos Barnes, of Bosto' 
oun “W. DunKLEg, of Cincinnati. 


TRAVEL. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Ethiopia....May 15th, 94.m, | Devonia..May 20th, 9 a.m, 
Circassia....May 22d, 3 p.m. | Bolivia....June 5th, 3 P.m, 

These steamers do not carry © attle, ‘shee , OF pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets ‘at uced rates, 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
*Trinacria.May 15th, 9 a.m. | *Utopia....May 19th, noon, 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at redu rates, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD LINE. 


With the view of dtminishin 
lision, the steamers of this line 
for all seasons of the —. 

On the outward passage from 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 latt- 
tude, or — to the north of 42. 

the homeward passage c ‘crossing the meridian of 
tor at 42, or nothing to the north ce 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOO! B QUEENSTOWN. 
mM PIER NO. 40 NORTH IVER. 
poeebsoseeuionns Wednesday, May 19th, noon. 
.... Wednesday, May 20th, Fy 
Wedne sday. Sune 24, 0:30 P 
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the chances of col- 
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"INMAN ‘LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 


CITY OF BERLIN......---cecssesveees 5,491 Tons. 
ITY OF RICE BORD 4,007 “ 
cit ER. 4,566 “ 






CITY MON TREAL. 4400 “ 

CITY OF jo 7 © 

CITY OF NEW YORK................ 3, 500 ” 
These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 


o jareest, and fastest on the Atlantic, and have ev 
rovment, including hot and cold water 
and Ot eiectricebelia f in staterooms, revolving chairs in 
eajoone, be bath, and smoking rooms, barber-shops, =. 
For rates 4 of oye and other information, a) 
JOHN G. DA 


LE, Agent, 31 Broadway, 
STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NE 
SGOW, LIVERPOO CEENBTOWN, TEL 
GuAST, LONDOND EI, R BRISTOL. 
SAIL VERY TH 
The acoommodations by this line are unsu 
for comfort an y have just 
added two new and superior stenagekin Aa = eet, 
which is now one of the red on the 
First CaBIN SALOON, o 87%, ta * jo state- 
room accommodations. Retarn, $110 to 
SECOND CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. “Return, 
STEERAGE, 
ie Eapecia ily low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send tor Pamphiet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


72 Broadway, New York. 











sexes, opens t. Ist, 1880. Non-resid 
liv the gratia’ the Rev. David H , D.D., 
now president of Wesleyan College, Cincinnati, 0. 


Prospectus on application. 


PINS Rae sks AGENCY FOR SCHO OOoLs 
—~—4 —~ to schools and families 
Teachers for ever: 





TESWORTH PINCK 


for "ee. T. CO’ 
NEY, Domestic B Buil ing, cor. 14thst. and B’way, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED EXFRYYHERE to 


t Fam- 

ily Kaistip y Machine ever invented. Will knit a 
ir . with HEEL and TOE complete, 

n 20 ‘minutes, t willalso knit a greet vai eas cy 








$777 apearandezpenee (94 a 


ik: PA YS tosell our Rubber Hand-Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & Bro., Cleveland, . 


$5 toQrOrMscres srmson a Con Portland Moe 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


Prospect Park tain 


pdt N. ¥. 


leheigvation, x rte sted peep Open 
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Railroad and Albany day boats. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-eix numbers—half a 
year. Tue cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO. 
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NOTI( ES 


eo” All com munications for the Ba tctiat; Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer eof The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THY INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t® No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
@manications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer: not necessarily or publication. but asa 
auerenty of govd faith. 

to?” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

€# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Autbors should preserve a copy. 


— —_——_ 


Che Independent. 
251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 


NEW YORK, May 13th, isso, 
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RENAN IN ENGLAND. 


CHRISTIANITY has been patronized before 
pow by many men; but no man takes it on 
his knee like M. Renan, chucks it under 
the chin, sticks his finger in its dimples, 
twists up its curls, and calls ft a sweet, 
simple maid. Christianity ought to feel 
very much flattered that so great a scholar 
as M. Renan thinks it so beautiful. He is 
really charmed with the ‘ sweet Galileean 
vision ” which appeared amid the lilies and 
roses about fair Tiberias. It is not only a 
sweet tale; but M. Renan is quite inclined 
to confess that there may be some truth in 
it. Of course, the miracles, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascension are not—well, on those 
charming products of a credulous, legend- 
loving Oriental people we need not speuk; 
but we may own that there may be a great 
element of truth in Christianity. Very 
likely there isa God. We may even hope 
that there is a future life. M. Renan says 
he really thinks there is, and we are all 
very much encouraged to know it. How 
good of him! 

We confess this is about all we can make 
out of his five lectures in London. We 
have no sympathy with the satisfaction ex- 
pressed over his confession of faith. When 
John Stuart Mill, after a candid study of 
the evidence, concluded that there is proof 
of God, we were pleased, for he approached 
the subject candidly and soberly and with 
the humble teachableness that belongs to 
true investigation. But M. Renan appears 
to be intoxicated with the conceit of his 
own imagination, and not to be a searcher 
after truth. Even Rational inquiry must 
now generally admit that the writers of the 
New Testament believed what they wrote, 
and that a good part of them were contem- 
porary with their events. That we have 

I’s own epistles is uncontested; and 
t Paul believed and died for—and he 
Was no fool—is beyond question. M. 
Renan still clings, without evidence, to the 
old, crude theory of a bitter contest be- 
ween the party of Peter and the party of 
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Paul in the Early Christian Church, and 
will have it that the religion of Christian- 
ity is that of Paul, and not of the disciples; 
and neither of them he is willing to have 
true. 

But it is not reasonable to cal) Christian- 
ity a sweet vision, and then disbelieve it. 
If it is not true, itis false. If there was noth- 
ing true in Christianity but some beautiful 
sentiments common to Jesus and Aurelius, 
then the fanatics who gave their lives to 
establish the Church were the most mis- 
guided of fools. Christianity includes the 
ethics of Nature, but it also includes histor- 
ical facts in the life of the Christ. Christisn- 
ity accepts the ethics of Nature, justice, 
truth, mercy, above all love, and first 
enjoins them by authority, and then 
enforces them by the most tremendous 
arguments that can be brought to bear on 
the human soul. It tells by revelation 
of God, of Heaven and Hell. It declares 
the incarnation, the sacrifice and death of 
the Son of God. Its message is one of 
warning, and then of good news; what one 
may do and must doto be saved. Chris- 
tianity is not like the Hindu myths of 
storm-clouds, or the Homeric tales of 
nymphs and naiads—mere pretsy conceits, 
to look at and enjoy. It is stern, serious, 
solemn. It promises; it threatens; it com- 
mands. It will have obedience or death. 
And this is M. Renan’s ‘‘sweet Galileean 
vision” which he pets and dandles. He 
has no conception what Christianity is. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 





THE political ‘‘rider” that was attached 
to the Deficiency Bill vetoed by President 
Hayes provided that the special deputy 
marshals of elections now authorized by 
law should be equally divided between the 
different political parties, and that their 
appointment should be made by the United 
States Circuit Courts, or, if there had been 
no sessions of such courts, then by the 
United States District Judges. What the 
President thinks of this proposed change in 
the Federal election laws, tacked on to an 
appropriation bill, with which it properly 
has nothing to do, hedoes not say. He, 
doubtless, has opinions, which, as we pre- 
sume, are adverse to the change; yet he 
forbears to express them. 

The ground of the veto is one that must 
commend itself to all sensible and fair. 
minded men. It has been the practice of 
both parties, when in power, to load down 
appropriation bills with political ‘riders’ 
relating to general and permanent legisla- 
tion, and compel the acceptance of the 
latter as the condition of the passage of 
the former. Sometimes one house of Con- 
gress has adopted this course in respect to 
the other; and sometimes both houses, as 
in this case, resort to this parliamentary 
trick in order virtually to coerce the action 
of the President. President Hayes square- 
ly and boldly joins issue with Congress on 
this point. He says: 

‘‘T am firmly convinced that appropria- 
tion bills ought not to contain any legisla- 
tion not relevant to the application or ex- 
penditure of the money thereby appropriat- 
ed, and that by a strict adherence to this 
principle an important and much-needed 
reform will be accomplished. Placing m 
objection on this feature of its frame, 
forbear any comment upon the important 
general and permanent legislation which it 
contains, as matter for specific and inde- 
pendent consideration.” 

The President is clearly right in this 
position, and we hope that he will stick to 
it with unflinching firmness, no matter 
what be the issue which it raises with Con- 
gress. If Congress wants to repeal or 
modify the Federal election laws, let it 
make the attempt in a bill framed for this 
specific purpose; and if the bill, being 
passed by both houses, encounters the veto 
of the President, then let Congress pass the 
bill over his veto, ifit can, and if it can- 
not, then it is both the letter and purpose 
of the Constitution that it should not be- 
come a law. To foist such a bill into an 
appropriation bill, for the purpose of forc- 
ing the President to accept it, is simply a 
plan not only to embarrass his action, 
but also to cheat the Constitution out of ita 
plain intent. No President should allow 
himself to be coerced by such atrick. In- 
deed, we wish that every President would, 
for the sake of the principle involved; veto 





every appropriation bill that is exposed to 





the objection of carrying a political ‘‘ rider” 
on its back. 

A better and a surer thing would be so to 
amend the Constitution that the President 
might approve of some portions of an ap- 
propriation bill, while rejecting others, and 
thus be relieved from the necessity of either 
accepting or rejecting the whole. This 
principle has been adopted in many of the 
state constitutions, and it has been found 
to work well in the interests of good legis- 
lation. It would work just as well in the 
National Government. 





CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE. 


THe Gospel must be preached to the 
poor and ignorant, but not only to them. 
Christ’s message to John in prison has 
sometimes been taken in too narrow a 
sense, as implying that he addressed him- 
self almost exclusively and by preference 
to the uncultured class of the community. 
In fact, he preached to and won converts 
from all classes. His enemies were not the 
cultured as suchy but thé religious bigots 
of the day. Itis true that the Palestinian 
Jewish culture of that time was exclusively 
religious, and it is worthy of being remem- 
bered that it had penetrated the whole 
mass of the people to a remarkable extent. 
Our Lord, so far as we know, never came 
in contact with Greek and Roman thought, 
and we should hardly undertake to say how 
he would have treated it. But, after his 
death, the apostles and other Christian 
teachers met the philosophy of the 
heathen world in the great centers of 
culture, and fairly vanquished it by the 
ethical-religious superiority of their teach- 
ing. Paul, indeed, said, when writing, 
about A. D. 58, from Ephesus to the 
Corinthian Christians, that not many 
wise men had been called, and that 
God had no use for the wisdom of the 
world. But he had in mind not the teach- 
ing of Plato and Seneca, but the super- 
ficial culture of the rhetoricians and phi- 
losophasters, who abounded in Corinth and 
Asia Minor—a class of men who have al- 
ways been as incapable of true religion as 
of true science. In the first century Chris. 
tianity did number among its adherents 
many persons of social rank and culture; 
probably a fair proportion of such, when 
we remember the difficulty of access to 
them occasioned by social customs. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the ex, 
ample of the Founder of our religion and 
of its earliest missionaries to deter us from 
seeking to win the world’s culture to its 
side, understanding by ‘‘culture” the 
broadest acquaintance with a compre- 
hension of the facts of the physical world 
and of human life. And yet it is general- 
ly said that in our day there is a di- 
vorce between religion and culture, and 
there is ground for the statement. It 
is markedly so in Europe—most in 
Germany, Holland, and France—largely in 
England, and to a considerable extent in 
this country. We fear it is true that in 
our own midst no small proportion of the 
physicians, lawyers, astronomers, geol- 
ogists, botanists, linguists, as well as of the 
literary class and the educated, have prac- 
tically discarded religion. What is the 
reason of this? It is not indifference and 
mere sordid earthliness or bestiality. We 
suppose that educated, intellectually refined 
people feel the need of jgion as 
much as the poor and illiteraf®" Perhaps 
they feel itmore; for their self-conscious- 
ness is profounder and they are trained to 
consider and take delight in supersensible 
things. There are, indeed, original moral. 
religious differences among men that no in- 
tellectual culture can overcome. Some- 
times we find an illiterate person with 
more spiritual insight than most of those 
who have had theological training. But 
this is not an ‘xffair of culture. We 
find this insight also sometimes in highly 
educated men and women. Leaving this 
aside, we think it is fair to say that culture 
does not in itself diminish the true religious 
sense. 

The experience of our preachers will, we 
venture to vay, bear out the assertion that 
at least a fair proportion of religious inter- 
est is to be found among the educated 
everywhere. They do not always show it 
as plainly asthe uneducated. The latter 








have less hesitation in expressing their 
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feeling and tlrey are more attracted by the 
externals of religious worship. They are 
less accustomed to broad thought about 
religious questions, and rather accept their 
religion as a ruutine and habit of life. They 
are also perhaps more likely to lay stress 
on the non-ethical elements of religion, the 
hope of future reward and of present con- 
solation, There is a sort of Ebionitish and 
half communpistic tendency among the 
poor, which shows itself in their concep- 
tion of religion. All the more do they 
need careful and loving instruction. But 
the other class, though their manifestation 
of interest may take a different shape, need 
not be supposed lacking in interest. The 
preacher may be sure of finding in the 
cultured masses a response to a right ap- 
peal. And the question recurs: Why are 
these educated persons so little insympathy 
with religion? 
* ° ¢ 
Enitorinl Hotes, 
We wish our friends of The Presbyterian, 
The Presbyterian Banner, The Vermont Chronicle, 
and the rest of them who have been explain- 
ing Dr. William M. Taylor’s retirement from 
The Christian at Work as caused by feeble health 
and ‘‘symptoms of paralysis of the arm,” 
could have bgen in our office one day last week, 
when the robust Doctor called on us. The 
long flights of stairs (we have no elevator) 
were no impediment to him, and he looked as 
if his years and his work had sat very lightly 
uponhim. He is going to Europe next month; 
not because he feels exhausted, for he does 
not, but because he does not wish to get ex- 
hausted. Those ‘“‘symptoms of paralysis’’ con- 
sisted simply of a touch of rheumatism that 
he had for a few days in his left arm, after be- 
ing out in the rain one day. From his present 
appearance, we should be glad to grant him 
low rates in the Metropolitan Company for the 
Mutual Insurance of Ministerial Vigor. We are 
pleased to hear how well The Christian at 
Work expects to get along, notwithstanding 
its loss. We shall hope and expect tosee Major 
Bright’s name at the head of its editorial 








Tue Catholic papers contain numerous cases 
of miraculous cures produced by the applica- 
tion of particles of cement taken from the 
wallof the church in the parish of Knock, 
Ireland, on which lately appeared the Holy 
Virgin and St. Joseph, while the congregation 
were at prayer. The wall of the church has 
had all the mortar picked out as high as one 
can reach by the eager peasants. That there 
really was such an apparition on the wall we 
suppose is the fact; but the appearance of 
the apparition makes it probable that it was 
a picture thrown bya mugic-lantern from a 
distance. The figures were motionless, and 
passed off of the field together, as in the case 
of sucha picture. We are informed by one 
who made inquiry on the spot that it is prob- 
able that this was not a fraud on the part of 
any priests ; but a practical joke by Protest- 
ants, who are doubtless astonished at the re- 
sult, and who would now find it utterly un- 
safe to acknowledge what they had done. 


Tux Examiner and Uhronicle replies to our 
editorial on ‘“‘ The Philadelphia Confession of 
Faith,” and charges us with gross misrepre- 
sentation of the facts and of Prof. Whitsitt’s 
position. It replies to us in a series of its. 
alleged ** facts’’: ; 

«Fact 1. The Confession known as the Con- 

fession of 1689 does not sanction open-com- 
munion. It merely refrains from condemning: 
#6." 
We reply: The Confession does not teach: 
close communion, and Prof. Whitsitt expressly 
admits in his letter to The Watchman that it. 
does sanction opex communion, and that the 
“Appendix ”’ is the only ground the close 
communionists have to stand upon, for that 
only tolerates close communion. 

“Fact 2. The * Philadelphia Confession’ is 

not the Confession of 1689. The Philadelphia 
Association, doubtless, had a confession prior 
to September, 1742; but, as nobody knows 
what it was, all conjecture is vain.” 
Answer: Though The Examiner does not know 
what it was prior to 1742, everybody else is 
not so ignorant, for the Minutes of the Asso- 
ciation for 1724say: ‘‘ We refer to the Confes- 
sion of Faith set forth by the elders and breth- 
rén met in London, 1689, and owned by us.” 
Again, nineteen years after they published the 
edition of the Confession quoted by The Ez- 
aminer, to wit, im 1761, their Minutes state: 
«< There are now twenty-eight churches in our 
Association, all owning the Confession of Faith 
put forth in London in 1 - 

“ . Philadel; Confession is a 
snurmete — ae Ge 
It proceeds to quote a new article about lay- 
ing on of hands, added im 1742, which, ft 
alleges, makes it strict. Answer: This ar 
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ticle is not.now.accepted by the Associa- 
tion, and their Minutes for 1783 declare ex- 
plicitly 1¢ was never considered as binding 
the churches in the Association or “‘as a 
bar to eommunion.”’ 

“ Fact 4. Nearly all of the early churches 
and * adopted the Philadelphia 
Confétsion.”’ 


Answer: Various associations, as the Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, and Portsmouth Associa- 
tions, eroressily adopted the Confession of 
1680,and those adopting the Philadelphia Con- 
fession by name did not thereby commit them- 
selves to close communion ; for, as we have 
seen, that Confession itself does not in- 
sist. upon. close communion,. The Ezam- 
iner- Geclares that Professor Whitsitt will 
be greatly astonished to learm that he 
“demonstrates the Philadelphin Confession 
to be.an open-communion document.” To 
show with how little‘intelligence Zhe Hxaminer 
speaks ‘on this subject, we quote from Prof. 
Whitsitt. We premise that the Philadelphia 
Confession is identical with the Confession of 
1689; the two added. chapters on singing and 
laying on of hands having been repealed. 
He says: 

“The Confession of. 1680, standing alone, 
without the Appendix, supplies and was in- 
tended ‘to supply s standing-place for such 
Baptists alone as advocated a mixed church- 
membership and loose*communion.’’—-Letter 
to ‘* The Watchman,” March 18th 
For this reason he advises (‘‘ History of Com- 
munion,’’ p. 12) that churches which have 
adopted the Philadelphia Confession should 
correct their position ‘as speedily and quietly 
as poasible,’’ to avoid defeat should the open. 
communionists press their rights. The Hzaminer 
is much exercised because somebody has sent 
a copy of a previous number of Tuer Inpr- 
PENDENT to every Baptist minister in New 
York. It might have added New England and 
Pennsylvania. Is that acrime? 











Wuewn the Rev. John Miller was on trial for 
heresy on the subject of the Trinity, he wrote 
to Professor Park, who is said to have posses- 
sion of President Edwards’s unpublished man- 
uscripts, begging that he might be allowed a 
copy, for use in his defense, of a paper left by 
the distinguished president of Princeton on 
thesubject. Mr. Miller was not able tosecure it, 
and he has now written a letter to The Tribune, 
asking the question whether it is right to pub- 
lish those of Edwards's writings which accord 
with theologic opinion and suppress those that 
do not thus accord. On that question we sup- 
pose there can be no doubt; but we do not 
imagine that the representatives of the Ed- 
wards family purpose to suppress these papers, 
There are many of them which ought to be 
published, and some society or publisher 
ought to be found to issue a new complete 
edition of his works, which shall inclade all 
this new material, as well as the full biography 
of Edwards in preparation by Professor Park. 
As to this essay on the Trinity, if we are not 
in error, it is not so distinctly SabeHian as Mr. 
Miller seems to suppose ; but treats the Trin. 
ity in e.scholestic manner, considering the 
divine nature under three categories, as the 
doer, the thing done, and the relation binding 
them together, or the speaker, the word 
spoken, and the relation between them. But, 
whether the view be fully tripersonal or not, it 
ought to be given to the wurld. 

Tue following appeared in the columns of 
our brilliant contemporary, The Sun, on Sat- 
urday last : 

“‘We have noticed several biographies of 
the late Mr. Seth B, Hunt, and especially one 
in Tax ISDEPENDENT, which bears evidence of 
having been written by Mr. Henry C. Bowen, 
the proprietor of that journal. This essay does 

ect, justice to the admirable qualities of 

r. Hunt im every respect but one. While 
reporting the fact that he was originally a 
strong; Abolitionist, to the end a devotee of 
Puritan principles,® great supporter of the 
Union cause in the Civil War, and for a long 
time a.zealous Republican in politics, Mr. 
Bowen. omits to mention that for some time 
past Mr. Hunt has believed that the safety of 
the country mired the overthrow of the 
Republican party. In this sense he has fre- 
quently written articlesin The Sun, over bis 
own. initials, at various times during the last 
three or four years. This is an interesting 
fact in the hist of such a man, and we are 
sorry that our ublican contemporaries 
should generally have overlooked it.’’ 
Perhaps we erred in not giving more partic- 
ulars about the later history of our departed 
friend. Even The Sun omits to mention some 
important facts about Mr. Hunt, which 
showed how deep an interest he took in dis- 
puted ecclesiastical, as well as political mat- 
ters. It will remember that many of the com- 
munications in its columns, signed ‘‘S. B. H.,” 
show conclusively that his condemnation was 
not:confined to the evil doings of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Tux Nation tries to tell what those who are 
so displeased with the prejudice against 
color.at West Point have not seen elsewhere 
etthe North. But what they “‘ have not seen” 
Gepends entirely on the fact that there are in 
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—— 
‘the North very few colored families of culture 


and refinement. 

“They have never seen, outside of anti- 
slavery circles, a social gathering composed of 
Persons of any but the lowest class made up 
of white and colored people Indiscriminately. 
They have never seen a white and a colored 
family of any but the poorest and most igno- 
rant class living on terms of familiar inter- 
course—fathers, mothers, and young people of 
both sexes. They have never seen white wor- 
shipers sitting regularly under a colored 
preacher, or a congregation made up of white 
and colored people, in equal or nearly equal 
numbers, sitting under any preacher.” 


The first is seen occasionally—we have seen it 
not seldom; but we admit that the colored 
people would be few, because their numbers 
are few. Of course, the church with equal 
numbers of white and black members does not 
exist, on account of the ratio of population. 
But the point is this. Very few Chinamen are 
met in society ; but a cultivated Chinaman of 
position is even petted in society, as are Chinese 
and Japanese students in our schools. More 
and more are our colored people, who earn the 
right, treated with respect in society and tm 
schools, West Point only ostracises them 
cruelly. 


Tux Republican Conventions held last week 
inseyen states appdinted one hundred and 
twelve delegates to the Chicago Convention, 
carrying the whole number now appointed up 
to six hundred, and leaving one hundred and 
fifty-six yet to be chosen. Of the delegates 
appointed last week, only twenty-one are un- 
derstood to be for Grant, while the remaining 
ninety-one are distributed between Blaine, 
Sherman, Edmunds, and Washburne, far the 
larger part of them being for Blaine. The 
letter of Senator Robertson, and the speeches 
of Senators Woodin, Sessions, and Birdsall in 
the senate of this state show that the unit 
rule, by which Senator Conkling had planned 
to give the whole vote of the state to General 
Grant, will not be obeyed by these delegates. 
It ie supposed that some twenty other dele- 
gates from this state will follow their example. 
A much larger number in Pennsylvania will 
pay no attention to the rule, and will vote ac- 
cording to the wishes of their constituents. 
The conventions of last week have given a 
very strong set-back to the Cameron-Copkling 
plot of forcing Genera] Grant upon the peo- 
ple by the tactics of ‘‘ machine” politics. It 
would not be at all surprising if Senator Blaine 
should lead him in the Chicago Convention; 
and it is quite certain that neither will start 
with an absolute majority of all the delegates. 
It will be fortunate for the Republican party 
if the Convention shall conclude to drop both 
of them, and fix upon a candidate that will 
better unite the party, and, therefore, stand 
a better chance of being elected. This we be- 
lMeve to be the true policy. The parties are 
so evenly balanced in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Uhio that Republicans must 
have a candidate who will bring out their full 
strength or there is serious danger of a defeat. 

WE give our hearty approval to the bill of 
Congressman Ellis, of Louisiana, for the 
establishment of a Government postal tele- 
graph service between Boston and New York 
and Washington and intermediate post-offices. 


| The rates proposed, though nut as cheap as 


those in Great Britain and on the Continent of 
Europe, are, nevertheless, much cheaper than 
those of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, which has absorbed nearly all the tele- 
graph business of the country. Mr. Ellis, in 
his bill, proposes to make a beginning in the 
system of postal telegraphs, hoping that the 
practical results will demonstrate the wisdom 
of extending the system throughout the en- 
tire country, and thereby cheapening to the 
people the cost of telegraphic communication. 
The telegraphic service is now a monopoly, 
the cost of which is not cheapened by compe- 
tition. It is im its essential character similar 
to the aervice of carrying the mail, which the 
Government appropriates exclusively to itself. 
It transmits intelligence, and this is precisely 
what the mail does. The only difference is in 
the rapidity and the method of the transmis- 
sion. Wesee no reason why the Government 
should exclude itself entirely from this mode 
of serving the public, and leave the whole 
business to private enterprise; while we do 
see abundant reasons why it should make the 
telegraph service a branch of its postal system, 
and conduct the whole business by its own 
agents. A conclusive reason is furnished by 
the fact that it could and would be done at a 
much cheaper price. The experience of Great 
Britain is entirely in favor of Government 
telegraphs, and we do not doubt that the same, 
upon trial, would be true in this country. 


Tus froth and foam of passion among white 
people which have been exhibited in Califor- 
nia, especially in San Francisco, and to some 
extent in the other Pacific States about the 
Chinese have no basis in facts, and never had 
any, and are never likely to have any. There 
is really no ocecsion for all this uproar, and 





ne occasion for any modification of the Bur- 





lingame Treaty to protect the United States 
against the so-called ‘‘invasion of Asiatic 
hordes.” The whole number of Chinamen 
that have come to this countryin the last 
twenty-nine years is but 236,944; and of this 
number 144,617 have either returned or died, 
leaving the present number here at 92,327, 
about 60,000 of whom are scattered through 
the Pacific States and Territories and the re- 
mainder in other parts of the Union. There 
has been an actual decrease of some 30,000 
Chinamen in this country within the last ten 
years. Their number is lessening, rather than 
increasing. It is simply marvelous, in view of 
the facts, that people fit to be outside of a 
mad-house should have gotten up such ‘‘a 
tempest in a teapot.’”? Chinese immigration 
to this country, even if it were an evil in it- 
self, as we do not adinit, has no such magni- 
tude as to justify this great hullabaloo about 
nothing. The people of California, not a mo- 
ment too soon, are opening their eyes to the 
fact that it is high time to put an end to the 
dispensation of Kearney and his ignorant and 
rowdy followers. 


Cuasting Cox, the Negro who killed Mrs, 
Hull, in this city, and Pietro Balbo, the Italian 
who killed his wife, are under sentence of 
death, and will be hung toward the close of 
this month, unless Governor Cornell shall be 
persuaded to interpose in their behalf. Efforts 
to this effect are being made to save both 
culprite from the fate which the law assignsto 
them. We sincerely hope that they will prove 
unavailing. Their cases have been reviewed 
by the Supreme Court, and then by the Court 
of Appeals; and in respect to both the judg- 
mente of the trial courts below have been 
affirmed, as being according to the letter and 
intent of the law. They were indicted on the 
charge of murder in the first degree and on 
this charge convicted, and have had the 
benefit of all the judicial remedies known to 
the law. No facts have been discovered since 
their conviction to change the-moral or legal 
aspect of their case, or furnish a reason why 
they should not suffer the penalty the law 
awards. We should regard it as a gross abuse 
of the pardoning power if Governor Cornell 
were to change their punishment to imprison- 
ment for life. It is, no doubt, a terrible thing 
to bang a man for any reason; yet it is more 
terrible not to hang him when the omission is 
at the expense of law and justice, as would be 
thefactin tbese cases. Not to execute the 
law is the greater evil, because it weakens the 
power of law to protect the lives of the people. 


...-1t was in 1836 that the Methodist Gener- 
al Conference last met in Cincinnati, The ad- 
dress from the British Conference was so out- 
spoken against slavery that the Conference 
would not publish it. Two of the members 
had spoken in an Abolition meeting in the 
city, and the Conference wasso indignant that 
the next day it passed the following resolu- 
tions, by a vote of 120 to 14: 

* Resolved, By the delegates of the Annual 
Conferences, in General Conference assembled, 
that they disapprove, in the most unqualified 
sense, the conduct of the two members of the 
General Conference who are reported to have 
lectured in this city recently upon and in favor 
of modern Abolitionism. 

** Resolved, That they are decidedly opposed 
to modern Abolitionism, and wholly disclaim 
any right, wish, or intention to interfere in the 
civil and political relation between master and 
slave as it exists in the Slaveholding States of 
this Union.” 

.... The Methodist denomination is rapidly 
bringing up the character of its minietry by 
the selection of candidates for admission to 
conferences. As no more will be admitted 
than there are churches for, it may be that 
half of the applicants will be refused, and 
only those best qualified by education will be 
admitted. Further propositions are coming 
before the General Cenference in the direction 
of greater care of selection. Thus one plan 
much fayored is to lengthen the period of trial 
for a candidate from two years to four years, 
and another to ordain no more local preacher, 
and none as deacons who have not passed a 
full four years’ course of study, with a scholar- 
ship having a grade of at least seven on a 
scale of ten. Here is a hint to presbyteries 
and associations to be more careful in giving 
their approbation to candidates for license to 
preach. 

...-The most stalwart of all our Baptist 
papers is, perhaps, The American Baptist Flag, 
or the Battle-Flag, as it is called. It is terrible 
on open communion, and the “‘ Campbellites”’ 
it flays. Its Indiana editor hews right and 
left in the ranks of “alien baptism.”’ But it 
is sad to learn that in his own church he has 
admitted a member who had received baptism 
from these ‘‘ Campbellites”’ without rebap- 
tism. Or, to be accurate, he required the 

member who moved her admission to put the 
motion himself, and so, as he laughingly tells 
the joke, he escaped responsibility. But he 
does administer the communion to this woman 
who has received only alien baptism, and so is 
not baptized at all. Is not this open com- 
munion? 





--.-The bishops of the Methodist Church 
alternate as presiding officers of the General 
Conference, and very good parliamentarians 
they are. Dr. G. F. Woodruff, of the New 
York East, is the secretary, and would be one 
of the best if he were content with the honor 
which that position gives him; but he appears 
to think that, if he does not raise a laugh every 
few minutes, his reputation for drollery will 
suffer. He has half a dozen assistants, whose 
voices are so dissimilar that every note from 
the lowest bass to the highest falsetto can be 
heard as they take part in the business. 


....-Dr. Leonard Bacon wrote as follows to 
the managers of the Anti-third-term Conven- 
tion at St. Louis: ; 

‘* Were there no other objection to the nom- 
ination of Grant for a third election to the 
Presidency, the certainty that he will not be 
elected if nominated is a sufficient objection. 
If your convention can make that certainty 
more evident, it may save the Republican 
party from dissolution. The attempt to pack. 
the nominating convention with delegations 
instructed and pledged indicates on the part 
of the managers great faith in the machinery 
which they manipulate. If the Republican 
party is the machine which they think itis, 
the people will suddenly demolish it.” 

....Dr. H. G. Weston, president of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, is credited by the Bap- 
tist papers with inveighing against comment- 
aries on the Bible and claiming that they are 
of little or no use; and that, as to books in 
general, a minister should never buy one untii 
he has read it and knows whether he wants it. 
It is difficult tosee how any intelligent man 
could utter such a sentiment. We are glad to 
see that the professors at the Newton Baptist 
Seminary think differently and are themselves 
preparing a commentary on the Bible. 


.... The California bakers last year got a law 
enacted prohibiting baking in bakeries be- 
tween 6 p. M. Saturday and the same hour on 
Sunday, and in San Francisco they propose to 
have the law enforced rigidly. So far from 
doing this for religious reasons, they inau- 
gurated their effort by a grand balland pic- 
nic last Saturday night and Sunday. But to 
work seven daysin the week they declare to 
be a slavery worse than that of the South. 
This gives a general basis for Sunday legisla- 
tion on which all can agree, and shows the 
wisdom of the Jewish legislation. 

...-Archbishop Purcell solemnly declares 
that not one dollar of the money entrusted to 
his care was lavished in luxury upon himself 
or his agents or spent for his personal benefit. 
Let all this be granted, and he is still highly 
censurable for making a use of the funds 
which he had no right to make. He had no 
right to invest these funds in church-buildings, 
which, as he must have known, would not be 
available to pay the claims of his creditors, 
He undertook to be a savings bank, and he 
made a most miserable botch of it. 


....In answer to the statement ef Senator 
Conkling that ‘‘the sole support General 
Grant has received has come from spontane- 
ous judgment and action,” the Albany Journal 
cites the Utica Convention in thie state as an 
illustration of this sort of spontaneity, declar- 
ing it to be ‘‘a put-up job and nothing more.” 
The Journal might with equal pertinency have 
cited the Harrisburg Convention, which was 
another such “‘ job,” differing from the other 
“job” only in having a different manager st 
the head of the ‘‘ machine.” 

....The usury laws of this state punish the 
taking of more than the legal rate of interest 
by fine and imprisonment. We are sorry that 
Senator Foster’s bill to repeal this barbarous 
legislation seems to stand but a poor chance 
of success. The law is a disgrace to the stat- 
ute-book of the state and grand juries and: 
courts make no attempt to enforce it. Men 
ought to have the same freedom of contract 
in respect to interest that they have in respect 
to the rental of houses or the buying and 
selling of commodities. 

....The New York Times seems to regard 
Secretary Sherman asthe candidate for Pres- 
idential nomination that most standsin the 
way of General Grant. At any rate, it has 
for weeks kept up a steady fire at him, 
so far as we can see, without making the 
slightest impression on the public mind. The 
people think just as well of Secfetary Sher- 
man as they would have done if the Times had 
been his eulogist. Such an inaffective bom- 
bardment does not pay for the powder burnt, 


....Presbyterians may grow lax; but the 
Becond Adventists hold firmly to the faith, 
The Review and Herald quotes Professor A. A. 
Hodge, of Princeton, who says ‘The Ro- 
man CatholicChurch is a part of the Church of 
Christ,” and denounces the language as 
+ abominable,’’ as ‘‘ not charity, but treason’’; 
for. does not the Bible call the Papacy “‘the 
man of sin, the son of perdition,” “full of 
names of blasphemy,” ‘“‘mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth ’’? Sure enough! 

..We do not care to criticise the business 
management of Miss Kate Field’s proposed 
Ladies’ Co-operative Dress Association; but 
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the idea is an admirable one—tohave the same 
principle of co operation which has worked 
well in manufactures and in other branches of 
trade applied to dry goods. If wise direction 
can escape without danger the profits of mid- 
dlemen, there will be a great ficld for this 
Association, But it needs great executive 
wisdom in management. 


-»+-If Congress shall pass a certain mea- 
sure, says so decent a paper as The Evening 
Post, it will not adjourn without doing some 
good. Whatis the measure? Oh! to make 
wood-pulp free of duty, a measure in which 
that paper, with others, happens to have a 
pecuniary interest, The measure is good 
enough ; but it is certainly not very delicate 
for the papers which are to make money by 
it to wax wild over it, and then abuse the lob- 
byists. 

+++.There is a ramor coming from Washing- 
ton that General Schofield will be politely 
asked to retire from his position as com- 
mander at West Point. Should this happen, 
the General will have noone to thank but 
himself. He has acted foolishly, to say the 
least, and there is abundant evidence, brought 
out by the Whittaker investigation, going to 
show thata system of ostracism on account 
of color has been tolerated at West Point. 


«++-Republicans very generally hope that 
Mr. Tilden will be nominated by the Dem- 
ocrats, because they deem him the caslest 
candidate to beat. The Democrats as gen- 
erally reciprocate the favor by hoping that 
General Grant will be nominated by the Re- 
publicans, because they deem him the easiest 
candidate for them to beat, It would be 
rather surprising if each party should accom- 
modate the other in this respect. 


«++» The Churchman teaches its juvenile read- 
ers that the Church of England is older than 
the Church of Rome, because the latter was 
founded by Paul, in the year 60 A. D., while 
the former was founded by Simon and Joseph 
of Arimathea, in A. D. 35, at which time they 
were in Britain,and Joseph was warce t! 
first Bishop of Britain. We trust Tir ¢ swvh- 
man will have the honesty to contradict that 
baseless legend. 


eoee The Anti-third-term Republicans, in their 
convention of last week at St. Louis, ap- 
pointed a committee of one hundred, and in- 
structed the committee to meet in this city 
and take action in the event of General 
Grant’s nomination. The action, in all prob- 
ability, would be the nomination of another 
Republican candidate ; and there can hardly 
be a doubt that this would defeat Grant's elec 
tion. 

-++» We are sorry to have our colored friend 
of The Christian Recorder imagine that it is ‘‘one 
of the freaks that the spirit of caste makes 
possible’’ which led us to omit to ask a repre- 
sentative of the African Church to contribute 
to our serial papers on the Methodist Itiner- 
ancy. We had room for only a single writer out- 
side of the M. E. Church, and the selection 
made does not require such an explanation. 

-++»The Yale Courant’s statistics on tobacco 
are nothing other than we should have ex- 
pected. The Yale classes are divided into 
divisions according to scholarship, the first 
division containing the best and the fourth 
the poorest scholars. In the first division only 
25 per cent. use tobacco, in the second 48, in 
the third 70,1n the lowest 85. Tobacco and 
brains stand in inverse ratio. 


esse The Virginia Court of Appeals has de- 
elded that the act known as the ‘‘ McCulloch 
Bill,”” exempting state obligations from tax- 
ation, is constitutional, and that the state is 
bound to receive in payment of taxes the 
coupons attached to these bonds. This court 
is a terrible annoyance to the repudiating 
“ readjusters.”’ 

...»That is striking evidence of conversion 
which The Advance gives froma correspondent 
who tells about a revival in this state. ‘The 
men, oldand young, have thrown away their 
pipes, renounced cider, and say they cannot 
vote the —— ticket any more.’’ Does any- 
body doubt which ticket is concealed under 
that dash ?’’ 

-.»»While General Grant’s journeyings 
seem to have been arranged for scenic and 
political effect, Senator Edmunds has quietly 
attended to his regular senatorial business, 
meking no display of himself, even by great 
speeches. Massachusetts and Vermont may 
be proud of their candidate. 

...-A correspondent in the New York 7rie 
bune thinks that a good way to settle the 
‘**fraud’’ question is to renominate Hayes and 
Tilden and let the people pass judgment be- 
tween them. He has no doubt that the 
‘question would be answered to everybody’s 
everlasting satisfaction.” 

.. ++ The Pilot begins to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of contributions to starving Ireland from 
Protestant ministers all over the country, in 
response to James Redpath’s appeal in Tux 
INDEPENDENT. We had the advantage of see- 





ing the article in manuscript, and trust we got 
in our dollar first. : 


....»The San Francisco Board of Supervisors 
have inaugurated a movement looking toward 
the removal of Mayor Kalloch from office. 
He is a disgrace to the city, and if a legal 
reason can be found for his removal, then it 
should be applied in getting rid of him at 
once. 


....We trust the Liberal Government of 
England will speedily take some measures to 
limit the sale of intoxicants. The present gov- 
ernment owes no favors to the publicans. 

.+++The Republicans of Tennessee last week 
adopted a ringing resolution in denunciation 
of the repudiation schemes of that state, so 
generally favored by the Democrats. 

....The Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps, of New 
Jersey, says: ‘‘I really believe that the nom- 
ination of Grant is sure to bring us defeat at 
the polls.”’ 


....- The Supreme Court of Iowa holds that, 
if a candidate for office offers to refund a 
part of his salary if elected, the act is one of 
bribery and invalidates his election. 





(From oun EpIToRIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE METHODISTS AT CINCINNATI. 


My first day at the General Conference 
(Friday) was a very dull one. It corre- 
sponded to what is called bill-day in Con- 
gress. The long roll of the annual conferen- 
ces was called for resolutions and miscel- 
laneous business. These items do not em- 
brace memorials and petitions, for which a 
separate call is to be made. These calls 
are a feature of the proceedings uninter- 
esting enough to the spectator, who won- 
ders how the committees to which all these 
documents go can find time to read them. 
Some of them ask for utterly impracticable 
things, and some are absurd and ridiculous; 
but it is important that no ban be put on 
the freedom of the rank and file of the 
Church in expressing their desires. It is, 
as Dr. Buckley forcibly said to-day, in op- 
posing a motion to discontinue the calls, 
the most truly democratic feature of the 
General Conference. 

The quietness of the Conference to-day 
gave no indication of the strong under- 
currents which are flowing. It often hap- 
pens that more interesting business is trans- 
acted ia the lobbies than in the legislative 
halls at Washington. What occurs in the 
latter the public knows; but what takes 
place in the former is secret history. So it 
ishere. The Conference goes on with its 
routine business very soberly, while the 
laying of plans, the making of bargains in 
preparation for the event which begins 
next Wednesday, the elections, proceeds 
actively day and night. New and un- 
known members are surprised with the 
warmth with which they are greeted 
by men whom it is considered an 
honor to speak to. The great ques- 
tions seem to be who will be elected 
bishops, who editor of the N. Y. Advocate, 
who missionary secretaries? Many slates 
have been made and broken, I am told; but 
I will hazard this prediction. The new 
bishops will be Drs. Hurst, Foss, Fowler, 
and Warren, with a possibility that only 
three will be elected. The bishops have 
notified the Committee on Episcopacy, by 
request of the General Conference, that 
three new men are needed; but the Com- 
mittee may recommend that four be 
chosen, which would only bring the num- 
ber of effective men up te-eleven. Bishop 
Scott, I suppose, will be superannuated. If 
Dr. Fowler is elected bishop, Dr. Buckley 
will be nominated to run against Dr. Curry 
for the editorship of The Advocate. In 
any event, however, Dr. Curry’s chances 
of an election are good. 

The Conference contains fewer gray 
heads than most of its predecessors. A 
great many members are new and younger 
men, and yet the body is quite conserva- 
tive. Itis not expected that any radical 
legislation will be passed. The question 
of removing the limitation of the pastorate 
will be discussed, undoubtedly, but it will 
not command a large vote. The chief 
reason is that there are no leaders to organ- 
ize the friends of the movement, make 
demonstrations, and lead in debate. If it 
had such advocates as lay delegation had, 
the result might be different. Looking 
over the body of the Conference, as they 
sit in the parquette, one notices a large 
number of colored men; not gathered into 
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& corner by themselves, as in many of the 
churches, but sprinkled all through the 
Conference and most of them occupying 
good positions. I have not heard that any 
of the white members feel’ uncomfortable 
by the nearness of the colored men, nor 
that any have asked to have their seats 
changed. 

The preparations for the long-talked-of 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference are pro- 
ceeding very auspiciously. It has been 
settled that the Conference is to be held 
in City Road Chapel, London. The com- 
mittees of various branches have met here, 
and agreed upon August 18th, 1881, as the 
time for opening the Conference; but this 
is subject to change by the executive com- 
mittee, hereafter to be appointed. Ameri- 
cans will be ready next year; but the Brit- 
ish move more slowly, and will, perhaps, 
ask for postponement till 1882. The Con- 
ference will be similar to the Presbyterian 
Council and without legislative powers. 
It will be composed of 400 members, half 
of whom are allotted to American and 
Canadian Methodists and half to British 
and Australasian Methodists. The M. E. 
Church will have about 80, and the M. E. 
Church, South, about 88. The executive 
committee is to be composed of two sec- 
tions, like the Bible Revision Committee— 
one representing the United States and 
Canada, the other Great Britain and Aus- 
The sections will meet independ- 
ently, but concur in the business each pro- 
poses. Two members from each Church, 
large or small, will constitute it—a conces- 
sion which the delegates of the smaller 
bodies regard as very generous. 

Cixcinnati, O.,May 7th, 1880. 


Lublisher’s Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


GOOD FERTILIZER. 


ALL good farmers should now act with wis- 
dom and promptness, in order to secure good 
crops. Good ground, good seed, good fer- 
tilizers, and careful attention, month after 
month, will almost surely bring a good har- 
vest. If there is a lack in any one of the 
things we name, the result will be disappoint- 
ment. The demand for good fertilizers never 
was sO great asthis season. All the leading, 
best-known manufacturers are filled with 
orders, and will find it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to fill them all. One of the very best of 
these is the ‘‘Bradley Fertilizer Company,” 
27 Kilby <ireet, Boston. The sales of this 
Company have steadily increased year by 
year. We have never heard but one opinion 
in regard to their productions. They have 
given entire satisfaction. An Eastern agri- 
cultural paper offered a premium to the man- 
ufacturers of the best fertilizer—such only 
as would give the best results, and, therefore, 
give the best satisfaction to farmers. The 
Bradley Fertilizer a took the premium. 
We have been practically acquainted with 
these fertilizers for many years, and know 
from experience that they are just what they 
are represented to be. 


GOOD CLOTHING. 

THOUSANDS of our readers have known for 
years the great clothing establishment of Mr. 

raphagen (formerly Traphagen & Co. and 
Traphagen, Hunter & Co.), at the junction of 
Third and Fourth Avenues, in this city. The 
stock of goods here exhibited is fresh and de- 
sirable, the styles embrace the latest and best 
in the market, the materials used are good, 
and the prices named are always reasonable. 
We have known and patronized this popular 
establishment for many years, and have noth- 
ing to say except in its highest praise. Our 
friends, in the city or country, who are in 
want of honestly made goods, that will give 
entire satisfaction, should visit or correspond 
with this excellent and reliable concern. See 
advertisement. 


TO BUSINESS MEN AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE AGENTS. 

Tue Union Central Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, of Cincinnati, O., is employing a few mento 
devote their entire time to its interests, in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Dli- 
nois, and Iowa, to whom liberal compensation 
is paid. Applicants are expected to state 
age, past business experience, and salary re- 
ceived and expected. 




















SprecraL steamboat trains for Meriden, Hart- 
ford, Springfield, ete. commenced running on 
8d inst. to and from wharf of New Haven steam- 
ers at New Haven. These popular steamers 
leave Peck Slip at3 P.M and 11:30 P. m. (ex- 
cept Sundays). Train connecting with Satur- 
day-night steamer runs Sunday, instead of 
Monday. 


Se nEinteeeeessccceeeenee 

Tae well-known banking-house, of Clark, 
Post & Martin have forsalea limited amount 
of Minneapolis and St. Louis first mortgage 
seven-per-cent. gold bonds. 


Some fish have Scales. All without Scales 
should for free book address Jonzs of 
Bingpamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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A NEW INVENTION. 


THE International Chemical Company of 
28 West 14th Street are the sole Saale 
tors of the Neptunite Process, a most im- 
portant discovery that has just been made 
public. Neptunite is a clear, colorless sub- 
stance, held in solution for the purpose of 
treating silks, woolens, cottons, feathers, 
leather, paper and other materials, rendering 
them water-repellant-and proof against damp- 
ness, mildew, and moths. The nature of the 
solution is such that each separate fiber is 
saturated and coated with a thin, elastic, and 
impervious coating. This coating {s colorless 
and odorless and does not injure the fiber of 
the finest goods. The treatment of goods 
with this solution secures a protection 
water and dampness, greatly adds to the wear- 
ing qualities of the goods, and proves at the 
same time a perfect protection against the 
attacks of moths and other insects. Goods 
treated by the Neptunite process are not 
affected in color or appearance in the slightest 
degree. In the most delicate silks and woolens 
the treatment cannot be dete¢ted by the closest 
observation, and can only be distinguished by 
the application of water or other test. It is 
impossible to foretell the immense value of 
this discovery. The new process has been 
thoroughly tested and will soon be very gener- 
ally introduced. Confidence in this new solu- 
tion is assured from the character of the men 
who form the company. The officers are 
Hugh McCulloch, president ; R. Suydam Grant, 
vice-president; F. O. French, treas.; Frank 
B. Carpenter, secretary; and F. W. Warner, 
managing director. 


A 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

THE application of photography to the art 
of engraving has not only greatly lessened the 
cost of producing good engravings, but has 
largely done away with the old and tedious 
methods of hand work. The Daily Graphic is 
indebted to this process for its existence, as 
well as many other illustrated papers. e 
Scientific American says: 

‘*Among the earliest and most extensive 
efforts to introduce this process commercially 
were those of Mr. John C. Moss, of this city, 
to whose persevering labors the public is chief- 
ly indebted for the successful establishment 
of the new industry in this country. 

‘Mr. Moss has finally concluded to give the 
public the benefit of all his latest improve- 
ments in this line, by the organization of a 
new corporation, known as ‘The Moss En- 
graving Company.’ Every description of en- 
graving and printing plates is done in a supe- 
rior manner by the Company, promptly, on 
very moderate terms. The Moss process has 
been used on the Scientific American, especially 
on our Supplement, for several years past, and 
we, therefore, speak from experimental] knowl- 
enge when we say that it is good and reliable. 
The motto of Mr. Moss’s Company fs: ‘ The 
best work at low prices, always on time.’ ” 

See announcement on the last page. 


A NEW GOLD REGION. 

Mr. J. H. Wisk has just returned from New 
Mexico to Denver, with glowing reports of 
the region inspected, and declares that no 
place under the sun possesses such excellent 
prospects. He is superintendent of the New 
Mexico, Bonito, and White Oaks Mining Co. 
in the region of the Jicarilla Mountains, an 
exhibits splendid specimens of quartz, both 
gold and silver, which are nothing but top- 
rock. One specimen of gold quartz from the 
the Little Mack Lode is full of wire-gold and 
assays $60,000 per ton. Other specimens from 
the Silver King and Bonito give 50 and 135 
ounces respectively in silver. About two 
hundred claims have been staked off in the 
neighborhood and the place is growing iy 
The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. 
Co. have just gotten out a new and perfect 
map of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Utah, showing railroad lines built and under 
construction, proposed lines, stage routes, 
exact location of all mining camps, etc., etc., 
which will be sent FREE to any one by ad- 
dressing Jas. R. Woop, General Passenger 
Agent C. B. and Q. R. R., Chicago, Ti. 


HARDENBURGEH & CO. 

Our Brooklyn readers are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the carpet store of Messrs. Har- 
denburgh & Co., the successors to Messrs. 
Stewart & Co., not to need to be told that it 
isat 174 Fulton Street. The Messrs, Harden- 
burgh have a large and carefully selected 
stock of carpets, of all grades, including Ax- 
minsters, Moquettes, velvets, Brussels, tapes- 
tries, ingrains, three-plies, etc., which are at- 
tractively displayed at reasonable prices. 




















Lawn-MoweErs.—We call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of the Hills 
Archimedean Lawn-Mower Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., in another column. They claim to 
have the best lawn-mowers in the market, and 
their claim is not disputed. We have recent- 
ly purchased one for ourselves, and if any of 
our patrons should be desirous of seeing it in 
use, or of rsonally testing its merits and 
finding out oon easy it runs, and how nicely 
and evenly it finishes its work, we invite them 
over to try on our lawn any evening. 


HOW TO DESTROY MOLES. 

At this season of the year in many places 
moles begin to be exceedingly troublesome. 
Smooth lawns are often made to look like a 
plowed field, after a night’s devastation of 
this aggravating pest. A ‘sure cure” can be 
found in a very ingenious trap made by Young 
& Eliott, of this city, whose advertisement 
can be seen on the opposite page. 


Tne attention of investors is called to the 
first mortgage seven-per-cent. bonds of the 
Utah avd Pleasant Valley Railway Company. 
These bonds are offered for sale at 95 and in- 
terest, and are recommended by such a well- 
known gentleman as H. P. De Graaf, president 
of Bowery National Bank. 


ALL about Crops, Live Stock, F 
of all kinds. How to make money 
Newest and best book. fee adv 


“ Farming for 
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GREAT CARPET STORE. 

J. W. Crossier has now on exhibition at his 
new store, 740 and 742 Broadway, an elegant 
display of fine carpetings, embracing the new- 
est and best styles in the market, and also 
the new shades and colorings, with borders 
to match. The whole stock at this immense 
establishment is now offered at the very lowest 
market ye prices which defy competi- 
tion and which, it is guaranteed, shall give 
entire satisfaction, Every taste and fancy may 
be suited, and style of decoration exactly 
matched ; nor is this true only in the richer 
and more costly goods—such as Turkey and 
Persian carpets, Royal Wiltons, etc.—but is 
equally applicable to the ingrain and tapestry 
carpet, which is the joy of the housewife of 
moderate means. The location of this famous 
establishment is central, and we advise those 
in want of any goods in this line to call and 
examine this stock. Orders by mail from 
any section of the country will have the very 
best attention. 


A NICE POULTRY-HOUSFE. 

RatstnG chickens on the farm is not only a 
pleasant, but very profitable employment, if 
they are kept within proper bounds; but when 
allowed to scratch over the garden, they be- 
come an expensive luxury. A handsome 
poultry house is an adornment to any man’s 
grounds and can be made to look well ata 
small expense. We would advise our country 
readers who are interested in this subject to 
write to Messrs. Brockner & Evans, whose 
advertisement they will find on the last page 
of this paper, for their catalogue. It gives 
fllustrations of several poultry houses, which 
are attractive in appearance, durable, and in- 
expensive. These gentlemen are doing a very 
large business all over the country, and we 
know them to be reliable and enterprising. 
Any inquiries will be gladly answered by them 
and all orders filled promptly. 


PROBABLY there is no Philadelphia house 
better known in all parts of the United States 
than that of Strpnen F. WuHitTman & Son, 
manufacturers of the finest chocolates and 
confections, at the southwest corner of 
Twelfth and Market Stretts. The appearance 
of the two spacious stores for the retail and 
wholesale trade is largely changed since the 
recent fire, and so greatly improved and beau- 
tified as to challenge the admiration of the 
beholder. The Messrs. Whitman guarantee, 
as ever, the purest confections, prepared with 
the highest skill and in the choicest and most 
novel shapes. The firm have for very many 
years past achieved an enviable reputation 
among the confectioners of the world, for the 
production of the purest sugar-plums, of the 
choicest designs. 











INGERSOLL’s READY-MIXED Patnts.—We ad- 
vise all desiring to paint tosend and have 
sent, free, a book. 600 pages, ‘‘ Every One His 
Own Painter,’’ with sample color-cards, issued 
by the Ingersoll] Paint Works, 162 South &t., 
New York City. These paints are the cheap- 
est, most weather-enduring and color-lasting 
of anyinthe market. They have been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, 
and those who buy once will never use any 
other kind of paint. Freight paid on 10 gal- 
lons andover. Liberal discount to wholesale 
dealers. 





GENTLEMEN who live in the country can ob- 
tain, through the mails, as good shirts as 
though they visited the city to make their pur- 
chases. McCullough & Robertson, manu- 
facturers of the Charter Oak City Shirt, of 
Hartford, Conv., are now prepared to send 
to any address six custom shirts for #9, or 
the same number of finer grade shirts for$10.50. 
These shirts are of excellent material and are 
made in the latest styles. See advertisement, 
on last page. 





Tue large stock of carpets selected by the 
late Gro. E. L. Hyatt, of Canal Street, are 
now being offered for sale at very low prices, 
and all intending to purchase should make a 
visit to this well-known cstablishment. 





UnpER THE CostiiesT and the cheapest car- 
pets Sewed Carpet Lining should be placed. 
Use that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. Sold by all Carpet Dealers. 





Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 





Tue Coca Beef Tonic prepared by the Liebig 
Company has had the endorsement of the 
most eminent physicians, besides taking the 
highest medals for superiority wherever ex- 
hibited. The reputation of the Company and 
the immense aggregate of business which it 
does from the three great centers of New 
York, Paris, and London is built up on the 
merits of the articles which it offers to the 
public, which have been recognized for years 
and are acknowledged wherever these prep- 
arations are introduced. 


NO MORE HARD TIMES. 

Ir you will stop spending so much on fine 
clothes, rich food, and style; buy good, 
healthy food, cheaper and bette: clothing; 
get more real and substantial things of life 
avery way; and especially stop the foolish 
habit of employing expensive quack doctors 
or using so much of the vile humbug medi- 
cine, that does you only harm; but put your 
trust in that simple, pure remedy, Hop 
Bitters, that cures always at a trifling cost. 
and you will see good times and have good 
health.— Chronicle. 


SICK FOLKS SAVE MONEY 
by buying the medicine known as Kidney- 
Wort t is adry vegetable compound, of 
wonderful efficacy in all diseases of the liver 
and kidneys. One package makes six quarts 
of medicine, which contains no poisonous 
liquors, being prepared in pure water. 











gee. you visit - oe New York City, save Bag- 
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a otel, near! posite Grand 
tral Depot a6 day Pred 

the best. Horse Cars, Stages and Elevat 
to all Depots. 
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FIREWORKS. 

Fourta oF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. The young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags, and military dis- 
lay, and martial music (with ‘Yankee 
oodle ”), and——lemonade. Now, we vote for 
the Fourth of July programme adopted by old 
John Adams, which included all these good 
things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where “‘a good time is coming’’ at ournext cel- 
ebration. And now is the time to prepare forit. 
A few weeks only will pass away before the 
happy event willbe usheredin. The times are 
better. and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out your orders and send 
them to the “‘Unexcelled FireworksCompany,”’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 


PAPER WARE 


THE goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc. em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. Those 
in want of these desirable goods should virit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention and price lists and full 
— will be furnished fr « on applica- 
tion. 











INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIzZED Beer TOoNIO, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious ies, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweLt, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold bv all druggists. 


THE BEST. 


THe News, Danbury, Conn., says: “ War- 
ner’s Safe Nervineis the best remedy for nerv- 
ous afflictions the world ever saw.”’ 








Physicians have prescribed Nichols’s Bark 
and Iron since 1856 for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and all forms of Nervous 
Prostration. It is a palatable, aromatic Iron 
Tonic. 

SOE ineeeessesnneneee 

BaRK AND [RON, introduced in 1856 by 
Nichols & Co., is an Old and Valuable Remedy 
for the cure of dyspepsia, loss of appetite, 
boils, etc. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 
REOPENING OF 


Dlophen F. Whitman & Son's 


FAMOUS CHOCOLATE 


CONFECTIONERY ESTABLISHMENT 


Southwest cor, of 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
ON MONDAY, MAY 34, 1880. 


Blair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Druggists. 


THE ISBELL 


MOLE TRAP 


IS INFALLIBLE |! 


IT NEVER FAILS to catch and kill. 
Lawns, Gardens, Parks and 
Cemeteries cieared of this aggravating pest 
in short order, by using this trap. Can be 
eetin an inswnt by anyone. Does not get 
outof order. PRICE, $2.00 EACH. Sent by 
express on receipt of price, by 


YOUNG £& ELLIOTT, 
12 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


WhoTes:leand retail cataiogues of reliable 
seeds free by mail, on application. 
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Assortment—Style—Quality. 


RELIABLE GOODS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER, 


Junction Third and Fourth Avenues. 





A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH O. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON. 





FINE CARRIAGES 
OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


LANDAUS ARTS, _ 

LANDA LETS, p AETONS, 
ROUGHAMS, a AD-WAGON 
DOG-CARTS, ILLAGE-CARTH, ete, 


Nes. 372 and 374 BROOME ST. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORK, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
f:om the country will have the best attcution. 


ARCHERY, 
Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Bicycles, 
Velocipedes, and Fancy Goods. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 West 14th St. 


Venetian Glassware. 


A large invoice Just Arrived from our 
Sactories in Venice and Murano. 
The invoice also includes the latest styles in 


e 
Mosaic Jewelry, 
Cameos, Shellwork, Chandeliers, Candelabras, 
Venetian Finger-Bowls; Champagne, Cordial, 
and Cognac Glasses, Water Services, Ice-Cream 
Plates, ete. A personal examination solicited. 


OLIVIERI & BENNETT, 
791 Broadway, oppesite Grace Church ; 
100 ard 101 San Marco, Venice. 



























HALLADAY 


WINDMILLS, 
Guayanteed supe 


a Sa made. 
The IXL FEED-M has no equal as an iron mill 
for grinding grain. 
Send for ane “H” and Price List. 
U. 8S. WIND ENG. AND PUMP C2:: 
Batavia, Illinois. 





FIRE WORKS. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 
line for out-door gatherings, even- 
ing processions, the decoration 07 
public and private buildings, and 
also for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibition, at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing 
full information in regard to 
every kind of Fire-Works, Fiags, 
etc., sent by Mail, free to all ap- 
plicants, 


Goods will be safely and careful- 
ly packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all Gases full particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree. 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


No. 7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


THE STOVER IMPROVED WIND ENGINE 


Parties living in the country 
SN can have a permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm- 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no faster fn 
a 25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experiences and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 

B. 8. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

or 22 College Place, New York. 











EMPIRE RUBBER 


PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used {t. Wo guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber 


Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 







Suited 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn, 


The “ EASTLAKE.” 
Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, New York, 












Commercial, 
TAXING BANE STOCKS. 

We invite the special: attention of all 
sank officers, and also all owners of bank 
itocks; whether residents or non-residents 
of thils state, to the following letter from 
George 8. Coe, Esq., president of American 
Exchange Nationa! Bank, of this city. 


‘* New Yorg CLeanine-Hovss, 
No. 14 Pivz 8t., New Yorx, May ist, 1880. 

‘* Sir:—The Committee on Paxation de- 
sire to call thé-attention of bank officers to 
the provisions of ch 89 and 140 of 
the laws of this haa of which copies are 
herewith inclosed. 

‘* Under the provisions of these acts the 
Commissioners of. Taxes and Assessments 
will complete assessments on the 8th day 
of May, 1880, of the who were the 
owners on the 12th day of January, 1880, 
of stock in either ies or national banks. 
They will permit such owners to reduce 
such assessments by the amount of their 
indebtedness existing on’ the 12th day of 
January, 1880, not previously taken into 
account in the adjustment of any other 
assessment for personal property for this 
year. The Commissioners wil] require 
personal attendance before them of eve 
stockholder, either resident or non- rae 
dent, who ‘js entitled to a reduction by 
reason of indebtedness. 

‘‘The Committee would, therefore, sug- 
gest to bank officers the destrability of ac- 
quaiating their stockholders at once with 
their rights in the premises, and they here- 
with inclose a form of notice for that pur- 

one 
ee The Committee refrain from further 
suggestions at the present time upon the 
general subject’of bank taxation, for the 
reason that the passage of one or more of 
the bills now pending before the legislature 
may efitirely change the aspect of the mat- 
ter. I am, respectfull Log 
‘‘Gzorae 8. Coz, Chairman.” 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has issued the following circular to all its 
stockholders: 

* Tas American Excuanes Nat’. Bana, 
New Yor«, May Ist, 1880. } 

**Sir:—In consequence of a recent de- 
cision ofthe United States Supreme Court, 
this bank can no longer pay any taxes as- 
sessed against you by reason of your own- 
ership of stock therein. It will be neces- 
sary that you should actin your own behalf, 
to protect your interests. 

‘*The time for making’ assessments of 

ersonal property in the City of New York 
coe been extended by law to the Sth day of 
May, 1880. Upon that day your assessment 
will be completed by the Commissioners of 
Taxes and Assessments for such personal 

roperty as you owned omthe 12th day of 
anf 1880, including the shares of 
stock then standing in your name upon the 
book® of this bank. 

‘The Commissioners'should reduce your | 
assessment for personal property, including 
the assessment for bank shares, by the 
amount of debts owed by you on the 12th 
day of January, 1880, not heretofore taken 
{fifo wecount in the adjustment of any other 
assestment for personal property for this 
year. Toavail yourself of this privilege, 
the Tax Commissioners require your per- 
sonal attendance before them between the 
6th and the 29th davs of May, 1880 

“Tam, resnectfully yours, 
“*Dowont CLARKE, Cashier. 


‘The shares of this bank have heen as- 
sensed for taxation at NINETY-ONE dol- 
lars each, exclusive of real estate assessed to 
the bank.” 


We regard this law as a most unjust and 
ridiculous enactment. Thousands of non- 
residents (of this state), including hundreds 
now traveling abroad or permanently liv- 
ing in Europe, will find it impossible to be 
present in person to claim any relief from 


this vexatious taxation. It seems now 


very plain that our legislators are deter- 
mined to drive all the business and every 
dollar of foreign capital out of the state, if 
it is possible. Why don’t they now passa 
law taxing all the cotton, flour, corn, and 
wheat in our storchouses, all the horses, 
hogs, sheep, and beef cattle in our pens, 
and all the coal and wood in our yards, 
which belongs either to ‘‘ residents or non- 
residents”? Money or merchandise sent 
here or offered here for sale all comes 
or is offered for the same purpose—viz., 
to secure a profit to the owner. Let 
us have fair play in this general grab 
game. On the whole, and while we are 
about it, it might be well to re-enact all 
the Mexican and Turkish laws, and also a 
few from the ‘elevated tribes in Africa” 





and other heathen nations, make a general 
average of them all, and adopt them to aid 
us in our new’ taxation, véxkflon; antl ex- 
tirpation m®vement, There is'nothing like 


to the world our “‘ progressive spirit.” 


nee once 


REPUDIATION IN ARKANSAS. 





Tae legislature of Arkansas has passed 
a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the constitution of that state, 
known asthe Fishback Amendment, by 
which the legislature is forbidden to levy 
any tax for the payment of either the prin- 
cipal or interest of certain bonds, described 
therein, that were issued in aid of railroads 
and for the building of levees. The United 
States Ciréuit Court at Little Rock decided 
that these bonds were lawfully issued; 
and, hence, that the faith of the state was 
bound for their honest payment. The 8u- 
preme Court of Arkansas decided other- 
wise, on the basis of a pure technicality, 
which is, that the yeas and nays were not 
entered upon the journals of the legislature 
when the law authorizing the issue was 
passed, as required bythe constitution. 
This omission, which does not affect the 
equities of the case at all and which might 
be easily corrected by a subsequent legis- 
lature, and of which the purchasers of the 
bonds could have no notice, was held to be 
fatal to the legality of the issue. 

It is now proposed to make the repudia- 
tion of these bonds absolutely certain, be- 
yond all possibility of remedy to the cred- 
itors, by so amending the constitution as 
to deprive the legislature of all power to 
provide for the payment of either interest 
or principal. Upon this question the peo- 
ple will vote at the next election, and. 
judging from their antecedents, it seems 
highly probable that the majority will vote 
for repudiation. 

Senator Garland, in his letter published 
in the Little Rock Democrat of April 24th, 
advises the people to vote against the 
amendment. The bonds, he says, are legal 
and binding, or they are not. If they are 
legal and binding, then they are valid con- 
tracts on the part of the state with their 
holders; and these contracts cannot, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the United 
States, be impaired by any state constitu- 
tion or state law. If, on the other hand, 
the bonds are not legal and binding, then 
there is no need foran amendment to the 
constitution repudiating them, since, upon 
this supposition, they could never be en- 
forced. The amendment would in law be 
an empty and foolish act; and as a mat- 
ter of state policy it would be equally 
foolish, if not disreputable. This is the 
substance of what the Senator says to his 
constituents in Arkansas. 

We should be glad to hope that the 
advice will be followed; but this seems 
very doubtful. Repudiation has become a 
chronie habit with nearly all the Southern 
states, especially since they passed into 
Democratic hands. It is the short-hand 
method’ of canceling debts and robbing 
creditors. The people perpetrate the rob- 
bery as a whole, in their character as a 
sovereign state, knowing that there is no 
effective remedy against their will, and 
trampling the rights of creditors into the 
dust, with no apparent consciousness of the 
infamy and shameof the transaction. The 
crime of repudiation is not a particle less 
atrocious than that of burglary or highway 
robbery, and is always meaner and more 
cowardly. 








DRY GOODS. 





Te past week has been quiet in all de- 
partments of the trade. Wholesale buyers 
have continued to operate very cautiously, 
only buying for actual wants, while the 
demand from jobbers has been strictly 
moderate. Prices were fairly steady. 

Corron Goops were in light demand. 
The shipments to foreign ports during the 
week consisted of 2,338 packages from 
this port, 146 packages from Boston, and 
29 packages from other ports, in all 2,518 
packages for the week; and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 39,878 p’k’g’s, valued a8. .§8,790,260 
Same time in 1870. .57,986 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 8,528,211 
Same time tn 1878. .40.382 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 2,585,857 
Same time in 1877. ..38,986 p"k’g's, valued at.. 2,756,475 





Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
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ings have remained quiet. Agents’ prices 
continue steady and unchanged, but job- 
bers have offered some concessions on & 


| few outside makes. 
‘‘ carrying out our principles,” and showing | 


Colored cottons were dull. 

Cotton flannels were in moderate de- 
mand only. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

White goods were unchanged. 

Print-cloths continued dull and weak. 
We quote 5 cents for 64x64 cloths and 4} 
cents for 56x60. 

Prints were in light demand for small 
lots of the newest make. 

Ginghams were in fair movement for 
dress styles and staple checks. Prices 
were steady. 

Dress Goops were quiet for worsteds, 
except buntings, which were in fair de- 
mand. Cottons were in moderate request 
and steady. 

Wooten Goops were quiet. Supplies 
are still small and some makes continue 
sold ahead and prices are steady. 

In fancy cassimeres the principal action 
has been in filling back orders. There is 
very little doing in light-weight materials 
and fall goods only sell in small lots at 
generally steady prices. Cheviots are in 
the same condition. 

Worsted coatings are unchanged, the 
leading makes being well sold up, and new 
business very small, at firm prices. 

Overcoatings are inactive and in light 
supply and firm. 

Suiting flannels and tweeds are also as at 
previous reports. 

The demand for Kentucky jeans is very 
light and values at first hands steady. The 
jobbing distribution has been somewhat 
irregular. 

Satinets sell slowly, though there is some 
movement on back orders. On the leading 
makes prices are steadily held. 

Flannels and blankets show no change, 
being generally inactive; but values are 
firm. 

Foreign Dry Goops.—The movement 
in foreign goods has been generally 
moderate and further diminished in vol- 
ume, while the jobbing distribution has 
not been all that might have been desired. 
For staple fabrics there has been a fairly 
steady small demand and the inquiry for 
light summer materials has been irregular. 
Supplies at first hands are generally in 
good shape; but, owing to the unusual 
heavy importations, there is some accumu- 
lation of certain materials and values of 
such are not entirely steady. Otherwise 
prices are well maintained. The auction 
sales have had fair attendance and the re- 
sults were mostly about equal to expecta- 
tions. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,875,502, 
showing a decrease of $599,015, as com- 
pared with last week, but $835,588 increase, 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,745,088, or $130,464 less 
than the imports. 


An Unequaled Assortment 


of Piain and Fancy 


HOSIERY 


SILKE, LISLE-THREAD, COTTON, erc., 
INCLUDING MANY CHOICE 


NOVELTIES 


in STYLE and COLORING. 
Also an IMMENSE COLLECTION of 


Summer Underwear, 


ALL SIZES, WEIGHTS, and PABRICs, 


at Very Reasonable Prices. 


AT Stenart&Cp 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 








will Puton Sale Monday, May (0th, 


a Large Purchase of (Job Let) 


Foulard, Louisine, 


AND OTHER 


Summer Silks, 


at a Little Over Half Their Value. 


ALSO 100 PIECES 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SURAH SILK, 


Warranted all Silk, at $1.25 and $1.50. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


OFFER THE MOST RECHERCHE STYLES IN 
FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, 
“FLORAL GARNITURES” 
for Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes. 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
“FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautifal designs. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


a2 Ls | “artificial Flower Guide,” with beautifully 
ited Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Gant Cee aoe Sey Cae 








ALL eau lll 
PRICES anwar’ THE LOWEST. 


rad filled with N 
Oar Txt, —— eget vay bd ay ba ~a 


LRU AGF toon 
ag 628PEwean, 


EIS ze oom 


Mal ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Streets and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


‘WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents or Colors, about for one ounce of 
Sowmng Sam Black bro hoes ew yarn te ca 


kage, from toten yardseach. Send 
= about Knittine r silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 460 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEPTUNITE, 


OR FIBER-MAIL, 














if soptesing Oe Silks, Vel . Woolens. 
cowona, Leather F oths and WATER oy 
m mildew. rohan 
others are invited to examine 


in the 
now on exhibition at the rooms 28 West 14th st. 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK. 


HUGH McCULLOCH, President. 
J. W. WARNER, Managing Director. 


The Large Stock 


OF CHOICE 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS 


selected by the late 


Geo.E.L. Hyatt, 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 


is now offered at RETAIL 


AT GREATLY 
Reduced Prices, 
TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 
Purchasers will find it greatly to their ad- 








vantage to call at once. 





For New Terms for | 973 CANAL STREET, North Side, 


a Few Doors East of Broadway. 


1880 see page 26, 
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May 13, 1880.] 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR APRIL. 











WE copy the following respecting rail- 
road earnings from the Daily Commercial 
Bulletin : 

“The railway earnings continue to show 
very decided gains on the business of last 
year, and, as these earnings are accepted in 
some degree as a gauge of the general busi- 
ness of the country, the fact is one for con- 
—_- especially at a time when there 

more or less complaint of reaction from 
the extraordinary activity of trade and 
traffic last fall and winter. Thirty-six 
roads, as given below, show an increase of 
about twenty-five per centum over April 
last year, and this, too, without any special 
influence at work to make the month an 
exceptional one. The whole list partici- 
pates in the increase, with but two excep- 
tions—the Central Pacific and’ Toledo, Peo- 
ria, and Warsaw. The March earnings 
showed a larger percentage of gain, which 
was due chiefly to the free movement in 
eastward-bound grain.” 


Gross EARNINGS DURING APRIL, 1880—1879. 


Mile- Mile 
age. 1880. age. 1879. 

At., Top.,and 8. Fe.*1,152 $708.509 834 519.412 
Bur.,C.,R.,and Nor. 492 141,653 484 100.132 
Central Pacific...... 2,385 1,374,000 2,180 1,406.6” 
Chicago and Afton... 840 561,155 678 825.89+ 
Ches. and Ohio*.... 485 219,476 435 148,897 
Chic. and E. Illinois. 150 83,789 159 60.950 
Chic.,M., & St. Paul.2,350 871,000 1,772 678, 541 
Chic. and Northw’n.2,289 1,276552 2,150 1,128.°04 
Chic., 8.Paul,and M. 178 119,126 178 91,580 
Chic. and W. Mich.* 245 64,451 245 41,814 
Cinn. andSp’gfield. 80 83,528 80 44.133 
Clev., Col..C..and I. 472 281,650 472 2274094 
Det., Lansi’g,and N. 209 105,926 201 92 O78 
Flint and Pere M* 205 484118418 220 04.424 
Gr. Tr’nk (Canada)+ 1,273 766,899 1,990 637.229 
Gt. West’n (Canada) 526 276.458 526 239.460 
Han. andSt.Joseph. 202 200.679 202 105.444 
Mil. Cent.(Tll.lime).. 873 427,550 854 978.399 
Til. Cent. Ja. line).. 402 117.020 462 114.258 
Ind., Bi’n, & West.* 212 99,960 212 108.160 
Inter. & Gt. North.. 526 104.006 6516 80.540 
Kan.C.&Ft.8.&G.* 176 75,027 160 51,287 
Louisville & Nash. .1,118 581.009 973 804,083 
Minneap. & St. L.*.. 158 31,285 123 80,280 
Mo., Kan. & Texas. 848 348.275 784 189,217 
Mobile and Ohfo.... 506 187,356 527 116,494 
N.Y. Cent. 2H. R..1,018 2,782,224 1,018 2,214,626 
St. Louis, A., & T. H. 

(main line)........ 19 105,858 105 70,262 
St. Louis, Al, & T 

i. (Bellville line) 71 45,510 71 41,231 
8t.L., 1. M.,and So. 685 403,300 685 818,106 
St. Louis & San Fr.. 528 174,619 3880 84,378 
St.Paul &SiouxC.. 470 101,178 329 69,385 
Scioto Valley* ...... 100 29,457 100 20.282 
Tol., Peo., & War 237 82.242 237 112,374 
Wab., St. L., & P....1,558 890,197 1,217 609,278 
Wisconsin Valley*.. 107 20,556 90 14,028 


Total, 36 roads. ..23,419 $13,804,031 21,198 198 $11,061,786 
Increase, $2,743,145, or about 25 per cent. 








* Fourth week estimated. 
+ Five weeks ending May ist, 

The following are the comparative esti- 
mated earnings of the Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company for the period 
ending April 30th, 1880: 








1879. 1880. Increase. 

Freight...... $20,581 60 $23,156 15 62,574 55 
Passengers.. 11,284 11 18,117 35 1,883 24 
Wah... .coccee 428 44 541 00 112 56 
Express. .... 200 00 478 40 278 40 
Total... $32,494 15 $37,208 90 $4,798 75 
From January Ist, 1880...................... 95°5,769 80 
Game time last year...............ccceeeceeee 355,488 60 
BRGBERSD. .cocccccccccccccesccccccsccccces $150,281 20 


The above road earned, from January 
1st to May Ist, $54,568,585, or $10,494,062 
more than in corresponding time last year. 

The gross earnings of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company for April, 1880, 
were $183,227; April, 1879, $115,656; in- 
crease, $67,571. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorpaY Evexine, May 10th, 1880, 
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BLEACHED SHERTIXGS AND SHIRTINGB. 
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CROSSLEY'S 
CARPETS 


WHOLESALE STOCK AT RETAIL. 


One of the Largest and Finest Stocks4 
of Carpets in America. 


i WILTONS, with eleg elegant Borders, $2.50 per 


AXMINSTERS and MOQUETTES, with Borders, $1,85 
and $2 per yard. 

SAXONY VELVETS, with Borders, $1.25 and $1.65 
per yard. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, with Borders, $1.35 
and $1.50 per yard, 

JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS and other ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, the best made goods in the 
world, some as low as 85c. per yard, with elegant 
Borders to match. 

A magnificent display of rich PERSIAN and TURE- 
18H (Whole Carpets) and Rugs, SMYRNA Reversible 
Carpets, with beatiful Bordersto match. These goods 
are rapidly gaining in favor among the shrewdest 
housekeepers. 

8-PLYS, from $1.08 per yard. 

LOWELL and HARTFORD EXTRA SUPERS, from 
85c. per yard. 

INGRAINS, from 60c. to 75c. per yard. 

OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, etc., from one to eight 
yards wide, some as low as S5c. per yard. 

An extensive assortment of RUGS, MATS, DRUG- 
GETS, CRUMB-CLOTHS, DANCING.CLOTHS, etc, 

We shall continue our efforts, as heretofore, to 
maintain our wide reputation for offering the very 
best Carpets at the very lowest prices. 

Having located in one of the largest and finest build- 
ings in the city, we are enabled to give our customers 
every attention, to properly display our goods\ and to 
execute all orders with dispatch, 

Satisfaction promised in all cases. 

piaremms taken and Estimatés furnished, without 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, N. *y., 


1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. , Hovuserurn’e Goops. 
BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 
DRESS'GOODS a * o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. * p CROCKERY 


— o o — 
SILKS. oa o CHINA. 
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JONES 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Strect. Nineteenth Street. 





Eighth Avenue 





Personal and Arye 5 ga Outfits fur 





HARDENERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fuon and. $9 $8, and 67 Hoary Su, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Draggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, ete., etc. 









BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., WN. Y. 
HURCH 


‘PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING sPRING 
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°* JONES - 
gucns. 0 ° LACES. 
CARPETS. 0 o GLOVES. 
Siusneunnt. a o “ HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. "co of” °  MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. © v Gents? Furatsh’g @? as. 











CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., ete. 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS, 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


Prices Far Below the 
Market. 


THE DEMANDS OF OUR BUSINESS FOR MORE 
SPACE COMPEL US TO ENLARGE OUR ALREADY 
EXTENSIVE WAREROOMS. WE HAVE, THERE- 
FORE, DECIDED TO COMMENCE BUILDING OPERA- 
TIONS EARLY NEXT MONTH. IN ORDER TO RE- 
DUCE STOCK LARGELY BY THAT TIME, 
WE WILL MAKE SUCH PRICES DURING THIS 
MONTH AS WILL INDUCE RAPU SALES. 


= intmense stock embraces all the different grades 
0} 


Carpetings, 
Ditcloths, 

ieee and ‘Upholstery Goods. 

ee CHINA MATTINGS, 


Lee ae a t variety of new Fancy 


‘SiN, 


a — and very attractive Straw Matt im the best 
and printed with rt on i ace, in eh. 
Selicace tints and colors, your See 
This style is confined exclusively my — = 


MMeppart Kapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., corher mh Strect, N. Y. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


+4" RED CHECK. 
4-4 FANCY. 


Havi rehased a very large quantity at the late 
forced thisa, we are prepared Sell theaoe roods at 
onehet A, of tor ®: iporta- 


fyoms 10 to 40 per cent. less than 
which ore some of the finest qualities and 








tion 


ae choice pattern 
All of which will be found worthy of the attention 
of the. closest ae ia 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 





CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very ‘heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘‘ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 





T. STEWART & 00. ......0---00eeeeeeee-e New York. 
BRNOLD,, Ci CONSTABLE & CO.. By... 
JOURNEAY & B & BURNHAM.- Brookiym. 

tx is sssane : 
ciaxbeek nO ‘ HONE ‘Geteis 
LINDSAY & ms 
JOHN SHILLITO & 
BTERLING & CO....... 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Underwear of every description. Hostery. 
Fancy Cheviot, Cambric, and Percale 
Bhirts, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
ready-made or to order. Silk and Cheviot 
Pajamas, Traveling and Negligeé Flannel 
Bhirts, Robes de Chambre. Novelties in 
Neck Dressings, |.ondon style. Lap Ropes 
in Cloth, Raw Silk, and Linen. 


BROADWAY & {9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Latest Paris and London Novelties in 
Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, ‘‘ Mauve,” ‘‘Ame- 
thyst,”’ “Old Gold,” ‘‘ Sapphire,” “‘Wine,”’ 
“Cream,’’ ‘‘Maroon,” “Sky Blue,” 
“ French Gray,’ ‘‘Cardinal,”’ and ‘‘ French 
White,”’ in Embroidered and Sandal 
Lace Hose. Also Antique Combinations 
specially designed. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 
ARNOLD, 














Coaching Parasols, Carriage Parasolettes, 
Satin, Brocade, and Lace-Trimmed Para- 
sols, American and English Umbrellas for 
Sun and Rain. 

N. B.—MOUNTING of every description 
to order. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





Financial, 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF STATE 
BANES. 


Coneress, in section 79 of the Act of 
June 30th, 1864, and in section 9 of the 
Act of July 18th, 1866, defined the terms 
‘* bank” and ‘‘ banker,” as used in these 
acts. In the former of these acts it pro- 





vided for levying the following taxes on“ 


banks and bankers other than national: 
1. A tax of one-twenty-fourth of one per 
cent. each month upon the average amount 
of their deposits of money, subject to pay- 
ment by check or draft or represented by 
certificates of deposit or otherwise, whether 
payable on demand or at some future day. 
2. Atax of onetwenty-fourth of one per 
cent. each month on the average umount 
of their capital employed in the business 
of banking beyond the average amount in 
vested in United States bonds. 3. A tax 
of one-twelfth of one per cent. each 
month on the average amount of their cir 
culation, including as circulation all certi- 
fied checks and notes and obligations in- 
tended to be used as money, but not in- 
cluding that in the vault of the bank or 
redeemed and on deposit for said bank; 
and an additional tax of one-sixth of one 
percent. each month on the average 
amount of such circulation beyond ninety 
per cent. of the capital of any such bank 
or banker.—(See U. S. Stat. at Large, vol. 
13, pp. 277, 278.) This legislation is repro- 
duced in section 3408 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

Congress, in section 87 of the Act of 
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June 6th, 1872, provided that the. words 
‘‘capital employed” shall not include 
money borrowed or received from day to 
day, in the usual course of business, from 
any person not a partner of or interested in 
the said bank, association, or firm.—(See 
U. 8. Stat. at Large, vol. 17, p. 256.) 

Congress, in section 9 of the Act of July 
18th, 1866, provided that ‘“‘every national 
banking association, state bank, or state 
banking association shall pay a tax of ten 
per centum on the amount of notes of any 
person, state bank, orstate banking associa- 
tion used for circulation and paid out by 
them after the ist of August, 1866; and 
such tax shall be assessed and paid in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue.”—(See U. 8. 
Stat. at Large, vol. 14, p. 146.) The design 
of this tax was not to obtain revenue for 
the support of the Government, but to dis- 
place and drive into disuse the notes of 
state banks, and thus leave the whole field 
to be occupied by legal-tender notes and 
the notes of the national banks. The tax 
was intended to be prohibitory, and such 
has been its practical effect. The constitu- 
tionality of the tax was considered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
The Veazie Bank v. Fenno,8 Wall. 538. The 
Court held that Congress has the power to 
impose the tax. 

The taxation of state banks by the 
Government in respect to their deposits 
and their capital, and, with the exception 
of the prohibitory ten per cent. tax, in 
respect to their circulation, is the same as 
that imposed by the Government on nation- 
al banks. And, inasmuch as the state 
banks, in consequence of this ten per cent. 
tax, issue no circulation, they pay no tax 
on circulation, while the national banks 
are required to pay one per cent. per annum 
on the average amount of their notes in 
circulation. Should the states tax state 
banks on their deposits and their capital 
not invested in Government bonds and not 
included in their real estate, then these 
banks, under the two systems of taxation, 
state and Federal, would in this respect be 
more heavily taxed than the national banks, 
A bill to this effect has been proposed in 
the legislature of this state, but as yet it 
has not been passed, If passed, it ought to 
be met with a plump veto. 





SAVINGS BANKS OF THIS STATE. 


Tue following figures give the resources 
and liabilities of the savings banks of this 
state on the Ist of January, 1880: 





RESOURCES. 
Ronds and mortgages......... 2... .cccceeeeee $43,722.873 
United States bonds..........ccccccccsccccss 110,985,590 
New York State bonds..................005 - 4,802,500 
I DI vn evnvcndsecccssscedeeseies 9,272,808 
City bonds in New York..............sseeees 66,503 983 
County bonds in New York................ 8,567,554 
Town and village bonds in New York...... 8,202,804 
Other stocks and bonds..............ssee000+ 178,041 
Loans ON BTOCKGS.....00.0-ccccccccccccscoceccces 7,443,042 
Real @8tate.....cccccccecccccccccseeeessssecees 10,430,579 
Cae .......ssccccccccessevecceccoces 18,164,554 
OtNEr AGBCH.... 60s ccccceeescereeeeeseeeceeeces 4,641,772 
Dated .ccaccccsecceccascccsescesecsscces $954,722.976 

LIABILITIES. 
Dire Aeposttors . 2... cc cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $319,256,501 
Other Mabilities .........ccccececeeeeeeeseees 181,923 
BUPpPlus........0scerecceccccccevcccvecerovevees 34,781,952 
Dotal .cccce. .ccccsccccscccceqeseccceved $354 ,222,876 


On the ist of January, 1879, the resources 
of these banks amounted to $331,407,873, 
or 22,814,503 less than on the Ist of last 
January. The liabilities to depositors were 
during the year increased from $299,074,- 
639 to $319,258,501, showing an increase of 
$20,183,862. The surplus was also increased 
from $31,723,842 to $34,781,952, showing 
an increase of $3,058,110. The number of 
active savings banks in the state, not count- 
ing those that are closing or those having 
only a nominal existence, is 118, against 124 
a year ago; yet the deposits have largely 
increased during the year. No new bank 
was organized and none failed in 1879. 

In comparing the investments in bonds 
and wG@tgages on the Ist of last January 
with those on the ist of the previous Janu- 
ary, we find that during 1879 they were 
lessened by the sum of $5,669,668, while 
the investments in the bonds of the United 
States were increased by the sum of $19,- 
205,300. This shows an improvement in 
the character of the investments. Mort- 
gage investments, if well made, are safe; so 
far as the question of ultimate payment is 
concerned; yet they are not readily nego- 
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tiable, and, hence, are not, beyond a com- 
paratively small amount, desirable for sav- 
ings banks. They cannot at short notice 
be converted into cash, in the event of a 
‘‘run” upon the banks. 

The number of open accounts on the 1st 
of last January was 864,470, which shows 
an increase of 54,453 during the year. The 
average of each account was $369.32, 
against $369.22 on the 1st of the previous 
January, showing a slight increase of this 
average. 

The salaries paid by savings banks were 
$87,000 less in 1879 than in 1878; and yet 
the bank superintendent thinks that, for a 
rule, they are still too high. They average 
more than a dollar for each account, which 
is higher than in any other state of the 
Union and than in any country which 
gives statistics on the subject. During the 
period of inflation all salaries were raised; 
and since the resumption of specie pay- 
ment the tendency has been toward a re- 
duction of salaries. There is no good 
reason why the officials and clerks in 
savings banks should not take their proper 
share in this reduction. If the sum of 
$7,000 per year was but a fair salary dur- 
ing and for some years after the war, it is 
now extravagant, since the purchasing 
power of money has been greatly increased 
by the fall of prices. What the superin- 
tendent says on this subject is worthy of 
the serious consideration of the trustees of 
savings banks. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Lamb in the 
opinion that an annual tax should be im- 
posed on the deposits in savings banks. 
These deposits amount in round numbers 
to $320,000,000, and we see no reason why 
they should be wholly exempted from tax- 
ation. The bill pending before the legisla- 
ture proposes a tax of one-quarter of one 
per cent per annum, which would be only 
25 cents on $100 and $2.50 on $1,000; and 
yet, small as the tax is, it would yield an 
aggregate revenue to the state of about 
$800,000. In several of the other states a 
much larger tax is imposed. It is true that 
the tax would, in fact, be paid by the de- 
positors; and there is, in our judgment, no 
reason why it should not be so paid, so 
long as the state continues a tax on personal 
property. We do not believe that it would 
lessen the deposits to the amount of a dol- 
lar, and the argument that it would be ‘‘a 
tax on thrift” seems to us the sheerest 
nonsense. All taxation is ‘‘ a tax on thrift.” 
Those, and those only, pay taxes who have 
been sufficiently thrifty to accumulate 
something on which to be taxed. We do 
not believe in the wisdom of taxing per- 
sonal property at all; but if the state in- 
sists upon this form of taxation, then we 
see no good reason why it should not be 
applied to the deposits of savings banks. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
general markets have continued quiet and 
the volume of the home trade is gradually 
settling down to moderate summer propor. 
tions. Values remain weak, with a down- 
ward tendency in many kinds of general 
merchandise. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and general merchan- 
dise for the wcek amount to $11,872,362, 
making a total since January 1st of $180,- 
603,313, against $109,072,198 last year and 
$102,301,238 in 1878. The imports of specie 
for the week were $143,095. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
TAXATION.—NATIONAL Banxs.—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by Mil- 
ler J., has decided that, although the 
statutes of a state provide for the valuation 
of all moneyed capital for purposes of tax- 
ation, at its true cash value, including the 
shares of national banks, the systematic 
and intentional valuation of all other mon- 
eyed capital by the taxing officers far be- 
low its true value, while national bank shares 
are asse at their full value, is a viola- 
tion of the act of Congress which prescribes 
the rule by which those shares shall be 
taxed by state guthority; that in such case, 
on payment or tender of the sum which the 
bank shares ought to ey. under the rule 
established by act of Congress, a court of 

uity will enjoin the state authorities from 
collecting the remainder. 

INTEREST.—F ORFE?PTURE.—The nion 
of the United States Circuit Court, W. D. 
Pa., by McKennan, J., has decided that 
where a national bank discounted a note at 





an illegal rate of interest, the usury works 





a forfeiture of the entire interest, and only 
the face of the note can be recovered by 
the bank; that, in an action upon sucha 
note, an accommodation indorser may set 
up the defense of usury in discounting the 
note. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been easy, 
the supply of capital offering to borrowers 
having been large and in excess of the de- 
mand. The rate for call loans has ranged 
from 4to 5 per cent. Time loans were 
made at 5 per cent. Commercial paper is 
in fair demand, but the supply of really 
first-class is quite timited. We quote 60 to 
90-day indorsed dry-goods bills receivable, 
54@5%; four months’ acceptances, 5§@6; 
and good single names, four to six months 
to run, 6@7. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady and unchanged. United States 
bonds were firm and American railway se- 
curities active. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
lower, closing at 4.853 for 60 days and 
4.872 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing 3-16, selling 5-16 prem.; Charleston, 4 
prem., } prem.; New Orleans, commercial 
par, bank 250 prem.; St. Louis, 75 prem.; 
Chicago, 60@75 prem.; and Boston, one 
shilling dis. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}4- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. We 


quote: 

Buying. Selling, 
«+» 114% 1146 
- W% WK 


Bar Stlver...... .. 
Trade Dollars........ 
Balves an! Quarters..... ee 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............-.... 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active at times, 
with wide and frequent fluctuations in 
prices in many cases. The market during 
the greater portion of the week was de- 
pressed. The greatest activity was in 
Erie, the coal shares, the Vanderbilt 
stocks, Pacific Mail, and the Southwest- 
erns. Toward the close there was some 
heavy buying of the leading stocks, nota- 
bly the coal roads, the Vanderbilt shares, 
Erie, the Grangers, and Pacific Mail; but 
in the final dealings the general market 
was quiet and weakness prevailed, espe- 
cially in the Northern Pacific shares. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 


















Open- High. Low- Clos- 
fng. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel........... 70° 80% 78 7 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 43 48 41 4146 
Boston Air Line pf........... 4714 47% O45 4“ 
Bur.. C. R., and Northern.... 65 66 61 6244 
Canada Southern............. 61% 614 60 60 
C., C., C., ANA TL... ese erereeeeee Ki) ™ 71% 78% 
Chicego and Northwestern... 9234 92:34 90% 91% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 1064 109 1071¢ 107% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 76% «(76% «(741g TH 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 102% 10214 100g 100% 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 57 87 58% 55 
c., RK. L, and Pacific .......... 188 «6190 «=6189) | 186 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 122% 125 122% 192 
Chicago and Alton.......... .. 107 107% 105) 108 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ $1 31 23% 25 
c., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 13 18% 11 11% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 114 1141133 119% 
Consolidation Coal........... 385 85 385 28 
Chea. & Ohl0........--sccc0-+ss 20% 20% 154 1% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 27 27 27 24% 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 pf..........< 19% 19% 17 1814 
Cent. Arizona M..... ...++++-- ad 2 4% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 85 853% 88 84% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 7014 70% 7834 
Express—Adams........-. ++ 1li4g 111% 11146 110 
American........... 574 (ST OST 57 
United States...... 470 470 a a 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 106 106% 106 105 
a. ca adaiepeaneunpaneale 421 425% 98 sai 
SE a... 04 655% 61 re 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 83 83 30% 81 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 71% «671% «(68K 601% 
Houston and Texas........... 61 6344 56 56 
Dilinois Central.............+++ 105 105 102 104% 
Louisville and Nashville..... 129 129 #864120 ae 
Lake Shore. .....---+++-+++ee0+ 105% 105% 103 «(10414 
Lake Erie and West.......... 3044 BOG 22% «25 
Little Pittsburgh...... ...+.+ 6% 9 6% 6% 
Michigan Central............. 89 9 8435 Big 
Morris and Essex...........-- 107 (107 «#61106 = «(106 
M., K., and Texas... -- S446 35% SEK 
Manhattan Elevated. -- 80 30% 28% 29 
Metrupolitan Elevated. +» OS 8534 O26 98 
Mobile and Ohio....... - 19 12 15% 
Mar. and Cin. ist pf. - @ ™% 64 6% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd.. - 5 5 4 4 
e - & 21 21 2044 
N. Y. Central - 180 130% 124% 1265 
- TH MH 1 7 
-- 112% 115 119% 114 
-- 2734 2734 2136 2196 
52 524 4G 
72 72 62 86% 
24 26g Bg 87 
. bey 28% 30% 
4 74 8 74 
lll 110% 111 
4054 34% 86 
118 #118 #117 
oe 50% «(5 BS 
° 18 1% 12% 
. or = 65 oo 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 44 40%—iCT (a AT’ 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 338 83 so 80 
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St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 60 50 “4 «4 
St. Louis andS. Fran., lst pf.. 65 o ts) 61% 
TE 2 2 1% «1% 

8t. Paul & Sioux City........ 41% 414% © 40 

St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 75 Ki) 73 73 

Standard Mining 29 27 2 
Union Pacific....... +» 87 87 84% 856 

Western Union . 105% 106 103 = 103 
Wabash and Pacific... 3854 3855 S4  S4% 
. C64 CO 64 64% 

72 72 64%, 67 





28% «BG 0 ATg 8 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, president of the 
Lake Shore, left his annual report with the 
Company before leaving for Europe. The 
report is for the calendar and fiscal year 
1879, from the income of which a dividend 
of 2} per cent. was declared in July and 
4 per cent. in January—together, 6} per 
cent., against 3} in all 1878. The compar- 
ative business of the year is as follows: 








1878. 

From freight....... ercee $10,048,961 
From passengers 8.057.302 
From mails... - 503,765 
eee 262,618 
From al! other sources...... 126,086 107,038 

DOOM... ccccccccccccccees $15,271,498 $13,979,706 
Expenses and taxes........ 6,094,524 8,486,690 
Per cent.. ecco 58 60 

Net earnings ecccevcece $6,336,968 $5,498 165 


The usual contributions of $250,000 to 
the sinking fund were made in both years. 

George B. Roberts has been elected pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, in place of Thomas A, Scott, to take 
otice June Ist. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active oa 
irregular in the late dealings. The largest 
transactions were in Boston, Hartford, and 
Erie 1sts, wi:ich declined to 87, rose to 40, 
reacted to 38, and rallied to 89. Erie con- 
sol. 2ds advanced to 91}, and reacted to 
903. K. T. ists rose to 1024, and do. 2ds 
fell off to 60}. Chesapeake and Ohio Ists 
were firm at 63}, and do. currency 6s rose 
from 39 to 394. R., W., and Ogdensburg 
1sts rose to 62}, and afterward sold at 61}. 
Oregon 1st advanced to 93{, Iron Mountain 
ists preferred incomes to 83, 2ds do. to 74, 
and Canada Southern 1sts to 90}. Denver 
and Rio Grande ists fell off from 101} to 
100}. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Dist. Col. 
8-658 sold at 94, Mo. 6s of 1887 at 108, and 
Tennessee new at 294. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were moder- 
ately active and steady, closing at the fol. 
lowing quotations: 


Bia. Asked, 
United States sixes, 1880, registered... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 104% 101% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10614 10654 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 106% 106% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102% 108 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 108 
UnitedStates 414s, 1891, registered.... 107% 108 
United States 414s, 1891. coupon....... 108% 109 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 107% 107% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 126 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 126 _ 
United States currency sixes 1807.... 126 — 
United States currency sixes, 1998.... 126 — 
United States currency sixes, 1800.... 126 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $362,495,650 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for. circula- 
tion during the week, $388,000. United 
§tates bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $836,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $343,755,930; gold notes, $1,351,350. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are 
as follows: 








1880. 
New York...... $704,000 
Boston........ 122,000 
Philadelphia 85,000 
Miscellaneous......... ecscece 401,000 
eincncdtiesssccesial $1,403,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase of $2,790,400 in surplus reserve, 
the banks now holding $6,067,850 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Depos- 
Loans of Legal its other 
and Dis. Specte. Tendert. than U. S. 


Lea. Manuf. 2,790,400 $07,200 232,900 32,146,500 
Sev'nthW’d 918,200 88,600 138,100 855,200 
St’teofN.¥. 3,579,500 699,000 88,700 2,995,900 
Amer. Ex... 18,847,000 2,574,000 630,000 10,845,000 
Commerce.. 14,307,700 2,900,400 1,151,780 10,175,500 
Broadway.. 5,481,500 900,000 222,700 4,260,400 
Mercantile. 3,435,200 529,400 174,900 9,116,500 
Pacific...... 2,191,000 471,700 157,700 2,208,500 
Republic... 5,520,600 695,300 175,000 8,151,300 
Chatham... 3,249,600 687,800 168,600 3,432,200 
People’s.... 1,847,200 94,300 94,500 1,248,400 
North Am.. 2,251,300 111,000 147,000 2,018,600 
Hanover... 7,368,700 1,102,800 548,600 6,975,500 
Irving...... 2,657,700 404.400 258,600 2,424,700 
Metropoli’n 11,516,000 2,422,000 694,000 10,612,000 
Citizens’. 1,805,500 181,600 200,690 1,784,500 
Nassau..... 2.275.300 181.500 110,800 2,119,500 
Market..... 2,540,900 411,600 82,000 1,967,500 
St. Nicholas 2,172,800 495,300 66,200 1,991,000 
Shoe & Lea. 38,542,000 744,700 210,000 3,638,300 
Corn Exch. 4,012,400 146,000 88,000 2,522,500 
Continental 6,128,¢00 1,172,500 205,000 5,189,400 
Oriental.... 1,500,800 25,600 260,400 1,880,700 
Marine..... 2,818,000 551,000 172,000 2,977,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,068,500 4,484,400 704,600 19,070,500 
ae 14,825,500 2,874,800 1,308,000 16,602,000 
Mec. Bkg.As 907,400 160,500 381,500 688,200 
North River 845,100 81,200 94,100 828,700 
East River.. 1,000,700 149,700 67,600 782,100 
Fourth Na.. 15,184,700 2,957,400 1,192,700 14,453,700 
Cent.Na.... 8,113,000 1,044,000 684,000 7,868,000 
Second Na.. 2,781,000 $880,000 406,000 8,166,000 
Ninth Na... 4,344,100 659,300 417,100 4,189,900 
First Na.... 11,319,500 3,264,800 420.900 12,504,000 
Third Na... 7,176,500 1,570,100 819,900 7,778,400 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1,811,400 116,200 103,800 940,700 
Bowery Na. 1,411,600 27,000 283,000 1,114,000 
N.Y.Co.... 1,825,600 81,200 847,600 1,415,100 
Ger. Amer.. 2,121,500 253,600 101,500 1,880,800 
Chase Na... 2,989,900 588,400 174,100 3,043,900 
Fifth Ave... 1,550,200 287,700 45,600 1,568,700 

The following is an analysis of the 


totals. of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





May 8th Comparisons 

Leans....... eovccccceoes $281,137,700 Inc. $701,490 
Specie.......... +. 53,391,500 Inc. 3$,985,0C0 
Legal-tenders.. + 17,257,100 Inc. 243,100 
Total reserve.......... 70,648,600 Inc. 4,228,100 
DEPSMM. 00.00. -ecccevee 258,828.000 Inc, 5,750,800 
Reserve required...... 64,580,750 Inc. 1,487,700 
BarPOMs ........ccccccccee 6,067,850 Inc. 2,790,400 
Yireulation............- 20,572,900 Dee. 78,800 


BANK STOCKS were firm on small 














offerings. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bid. “ue | ‘ ~~. Asked. 
American Ex..115 - BO. cove — 100 
ham...... - hants’..... - _ 
Commerce...... —_ | Mer. Exchange.100 106 
Continental....111 115 | Metropolitan...149 — 
Fifth Avenue...275 — |Ninth Nat’l.....110 120 
German Am'n. cs. eae 26 - 
Imp. & Trad’s. 235 — |Republic........ 140 
. re 130 — |Shoe & Leather. 140 
Du bacconess 115 — |State of NYork. 117 = 


‘‘ Mining Trust Company” is the name of 
a new chartered corporation just organized 
in this city. Itis enough to say that ex- 
Gov. McCormick and late Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is one of its leading 
directors. Those who want reliable in- 
formation in regard to mining, mining 
stocks, and all mining interests should 
make the acquaintance of this institution. 





Mr. Samvet A. WHEELWRIGHT, secretary 
of the United States Mining Investmest Com- 
pany, of 61 Broadway, has published a letter 
proving that the letter recently published in 
one of the daily papers regarding his compa- 
ny is entirely false. 
———————$—_$—————L 


FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


ASA 


GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT, 


WE OFFER 


THE FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
OF THE 


Herr York, Woodhaven & Rockaway 


RAILROAD CO. 
Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable Coneny, Bee Ist and July 1st,in New 





ke City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1909. 
Total Amount of Issue....... $1,000,000 


Of which amount less than one-half remain 
unsold. 

This road will be completed by June Ist, 
and will control the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est séaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 

The running time from New York to Rock- 
away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars and in- 
formation at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
pS 


For New Terms for 1880 


~ 





Manhattan. 6,081,700 1,988,400 90,000 4,926,600 
Merchants’. 7,109,000 1,911,300 235,100 6.746.500 
Mechanics’. 6,730,000 601,000 749,500 5,364,800 
Union...... » 164,300 8,553,600 
America 8,560,100 1,114,300 $71,700 5,749,600 
Phenix. .... 3,192,000 609,000 85,000 2,712,090 
CRY... 7,156,900 2.976600 124,000 8,303,900 
Tradesmen’s 3,106,500 33,9800 78,500 1,997,300 

«+» 1,688,900 218,900 109,500 1,149,600 
Chemical. .. 11,749,500. 8,144,000 978,800 11,849,000 
Mer. Exch.. 38,756,200 687,200 196,800 $8,001,600 
GallatinNa. 4,234,900 600509 119.500 2,605,200 
Btoh.2Pro. 1,430,300 87,700 1,277,200 
MoektTra 940,008 96,000 173000 919,000 
@reenwich. 1,024,500 26,400 218,100 998 B00 





MINING TRUST COMPANY. 


(Chartered under the Laws of the State of New York.) 
Offices, Boreel Building, No. 115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 

MILTON 8S. LATHAM, President. 
Cc. T. CHRISTENSEN, Treasurer. 
R.W. LEAVITT, Secretary. 
This organization is now ready for business ond and 
LE mabl all 
fons pert + ING 7 INTERESTS, such as the 


pam = 

‘ustody an investment =. funds 
t ent of divi 7 
transfer ms stoc! m a Se 


Special attention 


American Mining Stock Exchange. 
(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 
EXCHANGE ROOMS AND OFFICES, 
No. = Broadway, New York. 


mange will inthe rooms ap coon 9s he nesee 


un te 


CITY OF TOLEDO BONDS. 


oiicees of de tae esse orn aes OF ihe 
of Toledo 0, ers of 
bonds of that city issued 1 on account of 


WATER-WORKS, 
TOLEDO AND WOUDVILLE R. R., 
FLOATING DEBT, 


ene | a other Bony ony toe and ropertet in the propost- 


CON SSL TED FUNDING BONDS, 


undermentioned. con y in for the old 





lars and ct information will be given on 
application to the 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Nos. $1 and % Pine wtpoet, | New York, and ne. 19 
ry 
eee GENT FOR THE CITY. 





SURITIES 
is now receive ade act —— a DI lications 
from cient ie i desiri: ma fo ave their 
e list of ¢ 
a information may be ob. 
F. MOLLER, Secretary o 


plications be received fora Mapioed number 
of Applications ’ monthly seat tickets of admission. 


W. B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine S8t., 
buy and sell all classes of Government, 
state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and stocks. 
Special ‘attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
interest coupons of this Company bought at 
best rates. 


BROWNBROTRERS &C0., |: 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FIDELITY GUARANTY BONDS 


ARE ISSUED BY THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding positions 
of uniaryetrust and res —— thus securi 

2 CORPO RATE Goasas in Men’ of a sarscmal 
bond where security is required for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of employés in all positions of 
i. ! ion can be obtained at the office, 
wi. M. RIC CA 
LYMAN YHAN W Hutous. Vic Te teens 
a ED DWARD 5 STARE Gor Gen: eel A 

AB Bull 6) 
DIRECTORS : slope. A. 6nwit 
Mams, W. G. Low, A. Hurlbut, ¢ Geo. 8 
anahan, Chie Di Wm. 


rd it Bciafine John D. Mairs, Lym St 4 
ards, n, John . an W. ’ 
8. B. Chittenden. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


BOU Gur, SOLD» ‘AND TEX CHANGED. 
alled Bonds Bought. 
fonds Substituted’ for Banks, 
ASA P, ‘POTTER, Pres President. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
DUE 1907, 


covering the re & valuable terminal facilities in Min- 
nea| ited amount of these very desirable 
A as by 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 
34 PINE STREET, N.Y. 


THE LADIES’ 
Co-Operative Dress Asso’p, 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Capital Stock $250,000, 
IN SHARES OF $25 EACH. 























TRUSTEES. 
Groror R. BLANCHARD, FACHARD MEA 
L. M. BATES. i. 4 
Miss Ka p 2. A. ScorTtT, 
EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D., | J. NELSON Tappan, 
Mrs. JULIA WaRrD ‘Hows, Joun D. — 
Hon. R. C. M [James F, Wenman. 


Offices, 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

As active business will not till $100,000 
has been subscribed, subscriptions for shares should 
be sent at once to the bankers of the Association 
James M. Drake & Co., 29 Wall Street, who will hold 
all money in trust for the subscribers until the sum of 
$100,000 has been paid in; and in case such amount 
shall not be raised, will return all amounts that have 
been subscribed in full, not even deducting expenses 
Srcaneneneng Sap Aanpetatian cata the $100,000 is 
paid in. 


_TO INVESTORS. 
pe 


> personel Knowledge, fully 


ap. DE ORSAT, President ocrey Nationa) Bank. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


SaMEs STORES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, BANKERS, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL ST,, N. ¥., 
ISSUR 
CREDITS, 


TRAVELERS’ 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


of R ULAR. NOTES Wit LETTERS 5 OF 
x OE TION. — yatem of They. 


ioe Notes are for £1 to thes order at 


0 





Sication. The Letter of Tadication « combats a List of 
our Correspondents, and is an introduction to leadin 
Bankers everywhere, and will pd for additiona 
Circular Notes that may be ordered mail. 


‘Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Valued at three times the amount of the Loan, 


For safety and uniform prompt-paying income 
nothing is better. 
No expense tothe investor. Negotiated by 

F. A. ROZIENE, Charles City, Iowa. 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
New York Bank Correspondence: The Corbin Bank 
ing Company, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTCE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
Letters of Credit and Cireular oles 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building),N.Y. 








~ THE CENTRAL ILLINGIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL........@200,000. 


ration has bought the business of the 
ola = MAN AS, M ror yy ty D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Sin to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


_ WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. _ 


~ Parties | Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2. s a on theold Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET N. ¥~. 
(Formerly HOWES micy). 

This house a a al Stock Commission 
Pinterest al ales te poate até b at 4 per cent., payable 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 

$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. RO) 
Vice-President, STEPHEN 
Secretary, D. F. VERDENAL. 
Treasurer wamee W. curry. 


KEYES. 
WALDEMAR ARENS 
PRUSTEES BANK, 














oa 
whem H, Stevens Roberts. Z. Leiter, 
hard C. MeCorinick, } A H. ty ine 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, Geo. 
nson, James D. Smith. 
Principa:’ ee Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
mG, Nort No. Pils y New York. 


HON. _ ALEXANDER | ‘McDONALD, 
ree a oom 48 reat Bula ed a 
ul QLORApo Groton, al Oee EAR ATED 
eva 


mee, $4 Pine 8:., 








see page 26. 
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Financial. 
THE REFUNDING BILL. 


Tne Committee of Ways and Means, 
some weeks since, reported to the House 
of Representatives a bill for refunding at 
three anda half per cent. that portion of 
the public debt, now bearing either five or 
six-per-cent. interest, that will be redeem- 
able on or before July, 1881, amounting to 
more than seven hundred millions of dol 
lars. Mr. Woad, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, made a speech explaining the pro- 
visions of the bill and showing the advan- 
tages to accrue from its adoption, and also 
the reasons for the opinion that this part 
of the debt could be refunded at the pro- 
posed reduction of interest. The bill was 
then laid aside, and since that time noth- 
ing has been heard of it on the floor of 
Congress. It now looks as though Con- 
gress would adjourn without passing this 
or any other bill on the subject. 

This is a most shameful neglect on a 
question that is of vital importance to the 
country. The state of the market and the 
condition of public feeling when the bill 
was reported were such that there is every 
reason to believe that a prompt adoption of 
the measure would have been followed with 
practical success. The four-per-cents. had 
just been exhausted, and already com- 
manded a handsome premium, which was 
gradually rising; and bankers and capital- 
ists had come to the conclusion that three. 
and-a-half-per-cents, could be floated at par- 
Everything was ripe and favorable for 
putting the new bonds on the market; and 
we cannot doubt that, if Congress had pos- 
sessed either the patriotism or sagacity to 
see and improve the inviting opportunity, 
Secretary Sherman would now have been 
in full headway in the operation of refund- 
ing that portion of the public debt in ques- 
tion. The iron was hot, and then was the 
time to strike, and save millions of dollars 
to the people, in the way of interest. The 
dilatory course of this Democratic Congress 
has so far thrown away a good opportunity, 
and it may throw it away altogether. 

There is no certainty that this opportu- 
nity will remain fora year or for half a 
year. Circumstances may so change that 
a three-and-a-half per cent. bond cannot be 
sold at par. The demand for money to be 
used for business purposes and other in- 
vestments may rule out such a bond alto- 
gether. Congress has no power to control 
the future. When it gets ready to offer 
the loan, the people may not be ready to 
take it upon the proposed terms. Please, 
then, gentlemen, to hurry up this measure, 
if you intend to adopt it at all. The tax- 
payers would like to know whether you 
have sense enough to legislate in their in- 
terests and lighten their burdens. Do you 
mean to pass any bill on the subject, or 
are you so busy with President-making 


that you have notime to spare for any- 
thing else? 





— 


USURY LAWS. 


WE have a usury law in this state, pro- 
viding that six per cent. per annum shall 
be the legal rate of interest, and enforced 
by a sharp penalty in case of violation. 
What the law undertakes to do is to regu- 
late the interest value of money, without 
any reference to the varying conditions of 
the money market orto the fact that this 
value is at times much greater than at 
others. A similar law applied to the prices 
of commodities, or the rental of houses, 
or the rate of wages for labor would make 
the legislature ridiculous, if it did not pro- 
voke a rebellion. Sach a law, however, 
would be just as sensible and just as fool- 
ish as the law of this state in regard to in- 
terest on money borrowed and lent. The 
truth is that supply and demand fix the in- 
terest value of money, just as they fix 
prices and the rate of wages; and there is 
no more occasion for regulating the matter 
by legislation in the one case than in the 
other. 

Let anyone study the history of the New 
York money market for a single year, and 
he will see that the law is practically a dead 
letter in that market. When money is 
abundant and the demand is small, it may 
be borrowed at almost any rate, sometimes 
not above two or three per cent. per an- 
pum. When, however, this condition is 


reversed, and the demand great and the | 


supply small, call losps are made at the 
daily rate of more than fifty and sometimes 
more than a hundred per cent. pér annum, 
The rate of such loans is not governed by 
the law, but by the state of the money 
market, Lenders and borrowers make 
their own bargains in view of the circum- 
stances, just as if there were no law on the 
subject at all. Everybody who knows 
anything about Wall Street knows this to 
be a fact. There are numerous devices by 
which the law can be evaded and is 
evaded; and yet district attorneys, grand 
juries, and courts make no pretense of any 
effort to enforce it in this city. 

The real difficulty consists in the fact 
that the legislation itself is stupid and 
against common sense. The better way 
would be to let business late the inter- 
est price of money, just as it regulates oth- 
er prices, providing a price for the -guid- 
ance of courts in the settlement of litigated 
cases where the parties themselves have 
not stipulated as to the rate of interest, 
This would be all the law that is needed 
for any practical purpose. It would leave 
the interest value of money to regulate 
itself, by supply and demand; and this, we 
believe, would be alike beneficial to bor- 
rower and lender, who are to be assumed 
competent to make their own contracts, 
without any help from the slature. 
This state, the largest in the Union, has 
the very worst usury law of any state in 
the Union—the worst because the most un- 
reasonable in the severity of its penalty. 
It ought to set a better example to the oth- 
er states. 


THE FOREIGN CAPITAL TAX-BILL. 


Governor CORNELL is entitled to the 
thanks of the people, especially in this city, 
for his veto of the bill that had been hasti- 
ly passed by the legislature for the taxa- 
tion of foreign capital employed in this 
state. To a proper bill for this purpose 
there, of course, can be no just objection. 
Such, however, was not the character of 
the vetoed bill. The Governor places his 
veto on the following ground: 

‘It [the bill] would fail to produce any 
material revenue, and would tend to drive 
from the state a large amount of capital 
which in times of financial stressis sent 
here for temporary use, thereby giving 
great relief to the borrowing classes an 
affording additional facilities for commer- 
cial transactions. Our great metropolis 
has become one of the principal financial 
centers of the world, and within a few 
years it has attracted vast amounts of capi- 
tal from other countries, the use of which 
has to a great extent modified the rate of 
interest in the state. Were this bill to be- 
come a law, the first result would be to 
deprive our people of the benefits derived 
from the influx of this foreign capital, 
which would seck other markets and thus 
increase the commercial facilities of rival 
cities.” 

This is eminently multum in parvo. The 
bill, if enacted as a law, would drive away 
the capital which it seeks to tax, and, 
hence, the state would derive no revenue 
from it. The benefits of using foreign 
capital would be lost, and nothing would 
be gained. It is to be hoped that the legis- 
lature will show a little common sense 
the next time. 


FINANCIAL FIGURES. 


Tue reduction of the national debt 
during the month of April amounted to 
$12,078,070; and since June 30th, 1879, it 
amounts to $58,892,502. 

The customs receipts for April were $17,- 
546,560, against $11,940,052 for April, 1879, 
and the receipts from internal ‘revenue 
were $10,767,478, against $7,846,513 for 
the corresponding month of last year, 
showing a net increase, as compared with 
April, 1879, of $8,527,473. The increase 
of receipts for the ten months of the current 
fiscal year, as compared with the corre- 
sponding ten months of the previous fiscal 

ear, amounts to nearly $53,000,000. This 

s due to the revival of business and the 
large increase in the importation of foreign 








ods. 
errhe gold and bullion account of the 
Treasury, after deducting the amount held 
for the payment of called bonds, interest 
due and unpaid, and colstanding gold 
certificates, shows a falling off of about 
$7,000,000 on May ist, as compared with 
The silver dollars i 


to forgo circulation during the -mosth 


only — ~~ wroch ~~ = 
Congress continue 

silver . when ‘do not al 
them, and will not, if they cam helpit, take 
them? This al 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ MAREET. 
COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 135 @16} 
Santos, Choice to Best.............- 16 «@20 
PRIDE. ....ccccsccccce ogccccevcoces 2 @%6 
Dit wiacknbonmabaaeiabatene 244 @25 
PEGA 00 ccoccccceccpeces cocces 15 @18 
LABUB VED. «0 cc ccccccccccccccccccocccs 15 @l7 
TEA. 
BI. kc cnnneedd sb¥sssscsvecsce 4-830 @50 
OG GB oc ccccaccces cocesceeven 23 @s 
Bagtion Greakfanst.....0c..ccccccccces 20 @75 
Dascloreh Jagat... .ccccccccccccces 2 @45 
IN ori ccxeacteccadestia teats 18 @%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... i@ 8 
FE sew.—Cat Laal......cccccccccccccee 93@ 
na date teas %@ — 
Paes. 2.00 cccccccccscce 93@ 10 
GMADULEGTED. ... 000000 cocccccccccce H@ 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8§3@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... S3@ 8 
SS ee -83@ 8} 
Tattow.—Coffee C........ceeeceees A@ 
Other grades........ cooee H@ 7H 
MOLASSES. 
Cuma, Grocery Grades ............... nominal]. 
‘* Bofling Grades ............... 3 @ — 


New Oxnveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @ 64 
bed “ “ Good....42 @ 62 


FISH.—Small sales of No. 2 Shore 
Mackerel have been made at-$7.50@§8:50, 
as to quality; No. 1 do., $23@§24; and No- 
8 Nova Scotia, €4.756@$5. George's quoted 
$5; and new Bank, $4.62}@$4.75. Herring 
at 16@23 cents for Scaled, the latter price 
for strictly medium. Of Barrel Herring, 


Portland nd sold at $1.50. The market 
is now about bare. ~ 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fime, $2.50 per sack ; -Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2042.25. Deakin’s 
$1.30@$1.85; Washington's, $1.40@§1.50; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.25@$1.30; and other brands, 
$1.15@$1.25; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; 
Mediterranean. 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 
25; Lisbon, 22@25; Inagua, 32@85; 

Island, 30@35—all less 2} per cent. cash. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





Buperfine...........++s000- 
Btate Extra Brands....... 
Btate Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 


SRass 


Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 
7 yore ang 7. sinks: 
O. Ked Hoop Ex. 4 
White Wheat Ex., 0nd. 


Double 

St. Louis d 
&t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple........... 


@DDDSHHHHSOS HOB 


manavaectouuaraaerenrknae 


RERSRSSRSSRBRASHSSS 


BDDBHOSHS® 


| of at ane Krnaraveeuraradaaannnned 
AKL SRISSSASASSSSSSVSERS 






Mess, New....... gp ccces 
Extra: 








Genessee Extra Brands... 35 

Winter Wheat, Patents... 6 60 

White Wheat, Michigan.. 5 35 

City Mills, for West Indies 5 50 

City Mills, for Earépe.... 4°70 
SOUTHERN FLovur: 

<< eee wetiitniatis @ 3. 

q lt,, Alex., Georgetown % = 

Richin eccopeneasoosene 2 g 6 
Rre FLovr 

Dc cusncncnskenenses “se 4 @ $5 10 

Pennsylvania ............. @ 49 
Corx MEAL: 

CGRETR -occcccccccccecs ee 65 @ $2 & 
‘Bran it omevatesetones 15 3a 
Prize Medal .........--.-+- _ 2 8 

GRAIN. 
WHeEatT: 
hc cuseinbenewananl $l 17 @ G1 3 
BE cits sbndnnadiendnen on 124 1 28 
DD crctsecnnceees 1% @ 130 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 14@1% 
Sislusseavne-saltsens 14 @ 12 
RN : 

Pl eninnenennessnccegese — 50 @— § 

ngraded. ..........-.+e00- — 50 ¢- sot 
ED octcctenccdbdbsenees —h — 57 

a<ibnatinin anaes — 53 @— 534 

—44 50 

=ae-8 

—4 453 

— 4 47 

14 ou 

- 160 = 

- 16 16 

15 @— — 

130 @—— 

210.@ 215 
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Bacon 
Ww petites: Cancueial .$6 7% @$7 10 
GR cidccvcdsoccbecceceosss 
Cur Mats: 
Smoked,Hams...... nn 
Smoked Shoulders .. . 
Smoked Strips........... .-—-7@—- & 
RD: . 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $7 200 @ 7 224 
Cl nngsdeenenecestacoonses 715. — 
, eeoegaes 1% @77 
HAY.—We eo Shipping, 70 cents; 
Prime to Fancy othy, 1; Medium, 


80@85; Clover, 55@60; and Salt, 55@60. 
Straw is also active and wanted, with 
values firm. Long Rye is quoted $1@ 
$1.05; Short do., 0 cents; and Oat, 
5060 cents, all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle sales 
were at 8{@10} cents for medium to 
fancy Steers, to dress 55@56 ibs. to the 
gross cwt. Milch Cows continue dull at 
entirely nominal prices. Calves.—Common 
to prime quoted 44@6} cents. Sheep and 
Lambs.—Clipped Sheep quoted at 4}@54 
cents; Unshorn do., 6}@7}; and Virginia 
Lambs, 7@8}. Live Hogs continue dull 
and nomibdal at $4.65@$4.85 per 100 Ibs. 


WOOL. 
Amsertonn KX to KEK ..cc.cccccccsccseees 43@55 
RRR hn A IOI, ERE IE 30(@47 
i REL LIER Ee 18@38 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 





State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 21 @25 
State, pile and tubs, prime to fancy. ..21 ) 4 
Btate, tubs, inferior...........-.--- .18 @20 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 21 @25 
Western,.Dairy, choice to fancy.......17 @20 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 15 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy.........-+-s0++++ 133@1i 
State, Factory, goodtofine...........- 13 (@1: 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 13 @1: 
Western, Factory, fairto prime.......11 @l 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @13 
State and Pennsylvania. ..........-+- 11 @12 
Western and Canadian..............- 9 wills 
POTATOES, 

WOMANS. 0 0c cccccccccceccccoccce - 125 @1 50 
pon MOE, ..:gecesssaecessce ons 1 50 @1 75 
Early Rose......0--2-esseceeeeee 1 50 @1 7% 

FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State.........--.----- : e 9 
Apples, WesterM........+++ee+-eeeeees 7 7 
Apples,Southerm.......e+0+++++- eee. 6 @10 
Peaches, Poeled........0+----0ee-eee- 9 @17 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........-.---+-+- 54 @ 8} 
Blackberries... ...... ..-----ee-eeeeees Nooe. 
ATR. fy 

SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... b. — 7 
Clover, New York State........ _— 8 
Timothy... ....-sccsccoes # bush. 2 60 @ 2 65 
Canary,.......sccccccccccccccecs 170 @220 
Hemp, Foreign.........----++++ 25 = 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 1 55 @ 1 60 
Linseed, Calcutta.,....# 56 Ibs. 2 50 @ 2 55 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

, 9.70p.c. 69 00. @70 00 
Guano,Perur n,rectified, : yet $ Gos 4 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 





(2,240 IS.) ..-----.2e00-- oeee 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of ; 





Homestead 
(Michigan.Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 


Soluble Pacific Guano..........-- 


Plaster, per.ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
BID NG... caaesceccsccccecaces 
phate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 3 
ed Blood, per = 


H. 
Dust Fertiliger..........-+-+ 
Baugh’s Special for Potatoes.... 


laa 3gss 
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433 sssssss 8 8 8 
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Tens 
31 & 33 Vesey St 


hosed COMPANY psi 








$10 10 
Prittié....2..--s0che $aai@ie 
Family....... sosececonsence 0 GUE 
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The Cost of 


ADVERTISING. 


nt peseguaiite advertiser, making application 
fm good faitt @ prepare and furnish a written esti- 
mate, showice Ne coat of “ol the Duited States an 

ews tes an 
Dominion o: f Canada. = 


eBis3 
Fi 





e prepare and peed Tinted proofs of 
onal advertisemen . —_—oP 


For pocgeries ing of estimates no chorge te 
and the” applicant is placed under no o' Mention te to 
transact his advertising business och =, us, —— it 


te him ae by doing so he 
own interes’ ” 


A copy of the givertioement, 9 list of the pa; 
the s the advertisement occupy, ani the 
time. it is pay appear eis be ao geen with the ap- 





* When an advertiser does not know what he wan 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of! 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
—_ A — enable us to prepare for him sucha 
Met peoee as will be the best for his purpose. 
within the limite: which he prescribes. 


Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce Street, 


(Printing Heuse Square, Opposite Tribune 
Building), 


NEW YORK. 


SAMS & BOLTON. 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings end 
Trowserings, etc. at lower prices than any house in 
the city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 


NEW CANE SFAT FOR RE-SEAT- 
ING. Canvas Back. Strongest on earth. Sam- 








ple free. HaLe & Ki_sury, Sixth S8t., Phila. 





NONE GE NUINE oes cores 3 BRANDED 
Ss ¢ 


ns UEP 


ciated MINERAL WATER. 
The greatest German and British medical and chem- 
feal authorities 
helm's Quelle 
a ag al table 
ug most ad- 
for sy with 
milk, with- 
dete riorating 
flavor, while 
use to 
fering from 
fe dyspepsia. in 
diseases of the kidne 8, owing to the large 
Batural carbou gas and the small proportion of 
S hstes contained in it 
SALE AT ait GROCERS ye DRUGGISTS. 
SOLE IMPORTE 


MACK & BRUNLER, 
No. 7 Barclay Street, near Post-office. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 








THE 


THE TYPE WRITER, 





ITS ADVANTAGES OVER THE PEN. 


Lesibitt «—The writing 4 this machine is fully as 
~¥ it, and uniform und beea 


nearly as ti- 

ye vexatious mistak: annoyances, Co waste 

of time in incident to pen-writing are there- 
avoid 


Rapidity.—The av eyed at the 
fiftec oo per mis 
speed of the Wri er is from sixty to my 


u 
can be done with the Type Writer 4 - 
operator on the machine 


being fully equal to three Saeere oe a 
Caer *Phs fatigue of yon writing Ie why Sovints 
0 
as m a0 perviee ena 


ature of he bee rrode mo ay ie see at all conktenined’ “a> 


to spill or get dry; no 

collins of of aan 
Cerrespendence.— The merchant, the lawyer, the 
banker, and all men of business can perform the 
~~ of letter-writing LY much saving of valu- 


ve 
en with the ordinary rt 


OTEGTIMONIALS. 
Ido all writing with it. I have pented it ell over 
the Indian is as ae good as the first day I 
got it. I would not be without it for double its cost. 

Cartas R. Vance, infantry, U. 8. A. 
The blind can easil. and quickly learn to write with 
correctness and facility. 


beautiful copies may be 
letter press th the the usual 


f N. Y. Inst. for the Blind. 
5 goulier the Writer a’ real help 
work. Pror. G. C. CALDWELL, Cornell University 





and fap ape tak fs tale. Wonave have Bae ie 


improved Mere” at great! 
wet: No, No, 4a¢ 0. rently fed at $1 
be ~i >! g- oe Can- 


pal Oftice, 283 Broadway, 
E. REMINGTON & SONS. 


GAS FIXTURES, 
LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


Special and Exclusive Designs, 
tf desired. 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford. Ct. 


Hb 


vi 





Factory, d Agents.” N.Y. 
New York Ci 








For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 





MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 


THE GENUINE 


Singer New Family Sewing Machine! 


The demand for the Grx- 
Unk S..ceRr in 1879 exceeded that 
of any previous year during the 
ars: of a Century in whic this 

Reliabie” Machine has 


, 54 


been | Our sales last year were at the rate 


i . 


“Old Reliable” Singer 


onus the Public. of over 
In 1878 we seld 356,432 Ma- 1400 THE STRONGEST, 

chines. THE SIMPLEST 
In 1979. * seld 431,167 Ma- Sewing Machines a Day THE DURABLE ® 


‘PxcEss 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, 


74,735 Machines. 





hhh 





for every business day in the year. 


SEWING MACHINE 
EVER YET CONSTRUCTED, 





bh hk 
The Singer MTs Co. 


Principal Office: 


34 Union Square, 
New York. 





“sooner find room for its publication. 
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Pusurance. 


MORE QUAKER TALE. 


Our Quaker friend, hailing from the 
good City of Brotherly Love, sends us an- 
other very interesting chapter on the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of this 
city, to which we invite special attention. 
We very much regret that we could» not 
The 
pressure on our colamns has been so 
great, however, in giving a few glimpses 





‘from the ‘‘Modern History” of the Mutual 


Life, that we could not earlier find space 
for this valuable contribution. Our Quaker 
friend seems to know what he is talking 
about, and the mis-managers of the Mutual 
Life will find it very hard (to use the 
‘* editorial ” and memorable words of Vice- 
President McCurdy) to ‘‘ wriggle out,” or 
explain away the stubborn facts and figures 
below presented. No matter how difficult 
and humiliating such a step may be, it is, 
nevertheless, the solemn duty of the més- 
managers of that institution to ‘‘get out” 
of their bad position as soon as possible. 
If they cannot slip out in any other way, 
they should, of course, ‘‘ wriggle out,” and 
done with it. ‘But we will not detain our 
readers. 


Eprror oF Tae INDEPENDENT: 

Sir :—My communication, published in 
your paper some weeks ago, was not writ- 
ten with the expectation of its receiving 
the high honor of appearing in your col- 
umns. 


It was written before I had seen your, 


able review of the Mutual Life’s statement, 
and was simply intended to call your atten- 
tion to certain weak spots which I thought 
you might possibly overlook. Now ‘that 
you have thus honored my letter, and the 
general agent of the Mutual Life for the 
State of Ohio (Mr. Hopkins) has also 
deemed the facts I there presented as of 
importance enough to write you one of his 
elever and graceful letters, I hope you will 
pardon me if I again inflict upon you afew 
wotds, which his letter seems ‘to call for. 

An old story is told by the legal fraterni- 
ty of a young lawyer being advised, 
whenever he had a case in which the law 
and the evidence was all against his client, 
and that he could say nothing upon those 
points,to then make along speech to the 
jury in denunciation or ridicule of the 
personal characteristics of his opposing 
counsel, and wind up with an apothéosis 
of the American eagle. 

After reading Friend Hopkins’s letter 
carefully, I greatly fear that he has heard 
the same story and has followed out the 
same instructions; for the great bulk of his 
‘reply ” is taken up with his witty remarks 
and puns upon the Quaker, and with his 
eloquent deification of and prophesics as 
to the future of the Mutual Life, of which 
Company he is so zealous an employé. 

Leaving out of the account these lighter 
portions of his letter, which prove no man- 
ner of areply to the practical facts and 
figures to which I called your attention in 
my former letter, and whieh he does. not 
even attempt to controvert, I find but little 
left; and chief among this residuum is 
the certificate of good character signed by 
six very honorable and prominent gentle- 
men, most of whom are men, like Messrs. 
Dickson and Sherman, so very busy with 
their own vast private business that they 
have and can have no time to spend in in- 
vestigating the characterand present mar- 
ket value of the millions of assets and the 
accuracy of the book-keeping of so im- 
mense a corporation, of which they are 
simply members of a board of trustees, 
This certificate of good character is, simply, 
that these six honorable, busy men, be- 
tween the days of Jan. 19th, 1880, when, 
they say, they ‘‘were duly appointed a 
committee to audit the annual statement 
and examine the assets of the Compsny,” 
and the 7th day of Feb., 1880 (when they 


| make and date this certificate), had exam. 


ined and revalued the $88,462,994.81 of 
assets that this vast Company claims to 
have; and.not only did all this, but also 
examined the books and book-keeping of 
this immense corporation. Topo ALL THIS 
is TWENTY DAYS, of which two days 
were Sundays, is almost as rapid and mar- 
velous as the special examination and 2 - 





valuation made of this same Company's 


assets and affairs by the Insurance Com- 


missioner of New York in 1877, which was 
all done inside of r=n pays, while it took 
the Insurance Commissioner and his assist- 
ants nearly nine months to examine the New 
York Life, with its $32,000,000 of assets. 

Mr. Hopkins labors very successfully in 
introducing into his ‘‘ reply” witty remarks 
upon the Quaker, and other jokes; but, I 
submit to you, is not his asking of us to 
receive this ‘‘ certificate of good charac- 
ter” as conclusive and final proof positive 
as to the character and present market 
value of his Company’s assets one of the 
biggest” of all the jokes that he gets off 
in his letter—for he certainly must intend 
it as a joke. 

While I appreciate fully the rare humor 
of the thing, I cannot but mingle sadness 
with my smilesas I remember that it was 
with the like certificates of good charac- 
ter, made and signed by equally eminent 
and honorable trustees and directors, that 
officers used to adorn the annual reports of 
such companies as the Continental, North 
America, Security, Globe, American Pop- 
ular, Guardian, New Jersey Mutual, and 
Widows’ and Orphans’, which latter com- 
pany, by the way, was born in the Mutual 
Life office, was started in life with some 
of the officers and trustees of the Mutual 
Life as its sponsors, and with whose un- 
timely death you will remember that such 
ugly testimony was given before the legis- 
lative investigating committee in regard 
to Vice-President Richard A. McCurdy 
having received $25,000 of the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ assets—money belonging solely 
to its policyholders—for agreeing to the 
decease, by its being sold to the Reserve 
Mutual Life, and which company shortly 
afterward died too; this $25,000 being 
concealed on the books of the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Company by being charged 
up as paid out for ‘‘ expenses.” 

Now, these trustees and directors of 
these now bankrupt companies intended 
no wrong by their certificates, in which 
they were so mistaken. They were simply 
too busy with their private business to 
make the investigation, and had such Con- 
fidence in the ability and honor of their 
officers that they endorsed their statements 
of the value of their assets without ‘ques- 
tioning. 

We see the same thing in banks and 
other corporations; and, while I do not 
claim that the Mutual Life is to-day insolv- 
ent, nor do I think it so, and, if it ever be- 
comes s0, no one can or will be more sorry 
than myself, I do claim that a careful analy- 
sis of their last two reports can but lead 
to reasonable doubts as to their having, at 
present market values, as much assets as 
they claim. And,as they claim to be 
NOW so much stronger than other com- 
panies that they can with safety reduce 
their rates, it is but fair that they be com- 
pelled to submit to the same tests. Have 
their assets revalued coldly and thoroughly 
by outside, unbiased authorities, as have all 
their rivals. Go through the same trial as 
has the Connecticut Mutual, so very lately; 
and then see if they have surplus enough 
to continue doing business in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. For, if they have 
not enough of Goop assets to cover a 4-per- 
cent. reserve, they will have to close their 
agencies in these two states, as the North 
America Life had to yeats before its fail- 
ure, although still solvent under the laws 
of New York State. ) 

Mr. Hopkins says that, while the interest 
overdue January ist, 1879, was $724,501, it 
is now only $664,541.52, an improvement 
of $59,959.48 in the year 1879. He also 
says that ‘‘my peaceful soul will not be 
disquieted when I learn this.” Now, 
Friend Hopkins, this fact you mentfon has 
exactly the opposite effect upon me. I 
proved to you in my former letter that the 
Mutual Life in the year 1879 increased 
their real estate investments, by foreclosure 
of their mortgages, to the amount of 
$1,492,754, and at the same time diminished 
their mortgage investments from the sum 
of $57,368,331, January ist, 1879, down to 
$54,805,134, January ist, 1880. Now, if the 
result of all this lminense realizing done in 
ONE year upon mortgages owned by them, 
upon Which interest was OVERDUE (and the 
increase of their teal state ‘item shows 
that they must have fordclosed upon nearly 








$1,500,000 in year 1879)—if all this only 
reduced the sum of interest overdue, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hopkins, by $59,959.48, 
what an immense amount of unprofitable 
mortgages they must still have to soon 
foreclose upon, if on January 1st, 1880, 
there was still $664,541.52 of OVERDUE 
interest. 

Toappreciate fully this fact, I beg of you 
to bear in mind the great improvement last 
year in all values and the ease in the 
money market, and that mortgagors were 
very prompt last year in paying up interest, 
in order to prevent foreclosures upon all 
properties clearly worth more than the 
mortgages with which they were encum- 
dered. 

Mr. Hopkins explains the fearful increase 
in item ‘ Taxes and Assessments ” by stat- 
ing that they were unusual taxes, levied 
upon the real estate held by the Company. 
Now, none of our cities and towns have 
been making any city or town improve- 
ménts of importance during the past two 
years; certainly none sufficient to explain 
the sudden and enormous increase in that 
item of their expenses. So, if Mr. Hop- 
kins is not mistaken in his explanation, we 
must seek the reason for this. 

Can it be that the Company is so heavy 
a holder of real estate in such bankrupt 
cities as Elizabeth, N. J., as to explain it, 
and that the unfortunate policyholders of 
the ‘‘ well-managed ” Mutual Life are com- 
pelled to thus help pay off the heavy 
bonded debt and taxes of this ill-fated city? 
And, if my surmise is right, and Dame Ru- 
mor has been hinting like things for some 
time, how many more mortgages has the 
Mutual Life to foreclose in Elizabeth? And 
had not its managers better have postponed 
the uncalled-for reduction of their premi- 
um income until the losses upon their mort- 
gage and real estate investments have aLL 
been ascertained and paid off? 

Don’t think I want to or will open up a 
controversy in your able columns. You 
believe, and so do many, many other policy- 
holders and true friends of this grand old 
Company believe that a fearful blunder 
has been made; that what the Company 
might possibly have with safety done years 
ago, in the days of advancing values, and 
high legal rates of interest on safe securi- 
ties, and comparatively few maturing death 
losses—viz., reduced their rates of premium 
—the Company is certainly in no condition 
todo to-day, with safety as to the future. 
And when you doubt and question, and 
and others do likewise, all the answers we 
get are panegyrics upon the past success 
and glories of the Company and “ certifi- 
cates of character” as to the present sound- 
ness and value of their assets, and as to the 
good, safe, and wise official management. 
Certificates written and signed solely by the 
officers themselves, and their trustees, who 
were elected by these same officers, by 
means of the immense number of old 
proxies held by Mr. Winston, and which 
trustees, if mistakes are now being made, 
are equally to blame for allowing the officers 
to make them. 

Yours, respectfully, 
EE 


THE ADVICE OF A “FRIEND.” 


QUAKER. 





A MAN who writes an anonymous letter 
to a newspaper generally looses his time, 
ink, paper, postage stamp, and his self- 
respect—if he ever had any. Asa rule, 
editors are more highly favored with such 
missives than any other class. Paper 
materials are now in great demand, and, 
therefore, all anonymous writers should 
improve each shining hour in keeping the 
press well supplied with these precious 
documents—the more the hetter—as the 
yag-lealers take everything in this line, 
however scurrilous, at a good price, 
We have just been honored with one of 
these valuable communications, and shall 
print it, for two reasons: First, because 
we think we kuow its author, and are sure 
he would feel very sadly if he could not 
see himself in type. Second, because the 
letter affords us a text on which to address 
the writer and all the other heathen among 
us who need our special instruction. 

The following is the letter: 


‘*Nuw York, May 5th, 1880. 
“Me. Hexry C. Bowen; 
‘(Dear Sir :—I have been a friend of Tux 
Inperenpaxt for many years; but I regret to 








be obliged to criticise very often its policy— 
especially the recent severe attacks on one of 
our most worthy institutions. I fear you 
have not given these articles your personal 
supervision. 

‘* You have (excuse me) been rather promi- 
nent since Anti-slavery days, and I think 
have made nothing by going outside of your 
business. It has only caused people to assail 
you by your unnecessary and provoking as- 
saults. I meet daily many of your personal 
and business friends, and nearly all agree that 
it would be better for you to conduct your 
newspaper business in a way not to make ene- 
mies, but friends. Tur INDEPENDENT is too 
able a paper to be damaged unnecessarily. 

“TI have friends also that are insured in the 
Mutual Life, and some are getting alarmed. 
Unless there is some extraordinary reason for 
your course, I think it would be better policy 
for you to suspend further criticism and let 
this big institution alone. 

“A Frienp.” 

The writer of the foregoing may be a 
“friend” of THe INDEPENDENT; but we 
judge he isnot a ‘‘ constant reader,” for he 
would know better what he is talking 
about. As to the “‘ policy” of the paper, 
we have this to say: We don’t profess to 
speak for others, but for ourselves. We 
don’t expect the best ‘‘ friend” we have 
in the world will always accept our 
‘‘ policy” as a perfect standard to go by. 
We have not yet attained perfection and 
do not claim to be infallible. We try to 
speak plainly our own sentiments, and 
we accord to any friend the liberty to 
agree or differ with us, as he likes. The 
*‘policy” of THe INDEPENDENT has not 
always been popular, from the days of 
“ Anti-slavery”” down to this time. We 
may have ‘‘ made nothing by going outside 
of our business,” years ago, to attack the 
fugitive slave law and to advocate the 
immediate abolition of slavery; but we 
gained a splendid ‘‘ victory at last,” which 
was worth more than gold or silver or 
even dry goods. 

The institution of slavery was a pretty 
big concern, and so was Goliath (compared 
with David)a pretty big man; but both 
had to surrender. As to the ‘‘ personal 
supervision” of the articles we have printed 
against the ‘‘policy” of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company—to relieve our 
‘*friend”—we will say that nothing has 
appeared in our columns in regard to that 
mismanaged concern which has not had 
our careful inspection and hearty ap- 
proval. Thus far, our ‘‘ policy” in regard 
to the mismanagement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has not been con- 
demned bya single leading newspaper in 
the county, and we do not expect it will 
be. That makes no difference, however; 
for we shall continue to express our opin- 
ion, and leave the editors of other news- 
papers to express theirs or not, as they 
like. 

Our “ friend” informs us that some of 
the policyholders of the Mutual Life are 
getting ‘‘alarmed.” That statement is, 
undoubtedly, true, and we confess that we 
are among that unfortunate class our- 
selves. We believe that, while the Mutual 
Life is at present solvent, it will surely in 
the end ‘‘go to destruction” unless its 
present ‘‘ rebate policy” is abandoned. 

And this is the candid opinion of a great 
many others, much wiser and better in- 
formed than we are. This being the fact, 
we shall not ‘‘ suspend further criticism” 
until that mismanaged concern changes its 
‘*policy” and adopts a wiser, safer, and 
better one, and one that will, at least, be 
approved by its own policyholders. 





NOT TO BE TOLERATED. 


Tue Hartford (Conn.) Courant, speaking 
of the disgraceful business of a co-operat- 
ive life insurance company in that city, 
says that such companies ought not to be 
tolerated, especially in a state where the 
legitimate business of life insurance is well 
understood and honorably conducted. 
Last year the legislature enacted a law 
requiring these companies to come under 
the direct control of the insurance depart- 
ment, and there is now a chance of getting 
supervision over them. This Hartford 
company reported last year a total income 
of $25,028.83. Of this amount $15,312.25 
was for “admissions”; but the company 
paid out $17,126.26 for ‘‘ salaries and com- 
missions to agents.” Its total aseets footed 
up $7,415.56 and it had $354.86 cash on 
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hand. Thus it appears that, with all the 
gilded representations on tinted and 
rose-colored circulars, and long-winded 
arguments by invincible representatives of 
this co-duperative monstrosity, misnamed 
insurance, the principal expenditure is 
shown to be to officers and agents for their 
salaries and commissions. It is shameful 
that such societies are permitted to flaunt 
their worse than fool humbug policies be- 
fore the public, in open competition with 
honorable, reliable, and well-managed 
legitimate life insurance companies, who 
are and have been conducting their business 
upon a basis of undoubted security and 
permanency, and who grow in strength and 
solidity year by year, while these socicties 
invariably fail and pass out of existence 
aftera short time, leaving their swindled 
victims with nothing but the mournful 
recollection of their disappointed anticipa- 
tions. This, too, not unfrequently, after a 
period when the assurant may have passed 
beyond the privilege of obtaining good in- 
surance, through loss of health. 





THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


Very few people seem to understand the 
exact difference between genuine life in- 
surance and co-operativism. The former 
is based upon what is termed the level pre- 
mium ; that is, the policyholder pays a fixed 
sum for each individual year of his life. 
It should be evident to him that, as he 
grows older, his expectancy diminishes and 
the cost of carrying his insurance increases. 
Therefore, in the early years of his policy 
he pays more than the actual cost of his in- 
surance; but the ascending cost-line will 
eventually cross the level line of his pay- 
ments, and each succeeding year he is pay- 
ing less. This margin of difference is 
made up from the excess payments in the 
previous years. 

Co-operative insurance, to speak of it in 
its best sense, is nothing else than term in- 
surance; the payments made by the policy- 
holder in any one year are for the losses of 
that year. They follow the ascending cost- 
line, and the member who sticks will at 
last discover that his payments are onerous, 
and that to drop out is to forfeit all. His 
policy has no cash value, for his payments 
have all been absorbed for a specific pur- 
pose. 

Co-operative insurance will necessarily 
cost more and more each year—the neces- 
sary consequence of increasing age. On 
the reverse, a policy in a regular company 
will cost less, and each year be a lighter 
burden, by reason of the annual dividends; 
and, in addition thereto, should the insured, 
from any cause, discontinue his annual pay- 
ments, his policy, being entitled to its pro- 
portion of the reserve, has a substantial 
value, which the co-operative has not. 


A REMAREABLE DISCOVERY. 


Co-oPpERATIVE life insurance societies 
work upon the theory (which they have 
discovered for themselves) that if, at the 
average age of 40, ten deaths out of 1,000 
lives should occur during the first year, and 
ten new members of the age of 40 should 
be secured, the average of the whole num- 
ber would still be 40 years, although the 990 
old members had now reached the average 
of 41 years. In other words, ten new 
members at the age of 40 years completely 
neutralizes the one year’s increased age of 
each of the 990 old members. This is the 
co-operative theory. 

If the average of 990 men is 41 years, it 
can be reduced to an average of 40 by ad- 
ding to the number of men 990 others 
whose average is but 39 years. When their 
average age increases to 45, the same num- 
ber as that then living must he added of 
the average re of 35. When the average 
has reached 50, the average of those added 
must be 80, and the number added must be 
— to the number of old members now 

iving. 

The net cost to insure $1,000 for one 
year, according to the actuaries’ rate of 
mortality and 4 per-cent. interest,-at age 
50, is $15.32; while at age 30 it is $8.10. 
The average ‘of these two is $11.71; so that, 
if the cost of insurance of these two ages 
ia divided equally between them, the man 
aged 80 will pay $3.81 more than he ought 

to pay, and he will pay it for the benefit 
of the man aged 50. This is a great in- 
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fun for the old men; it is death to the 
boys in the game; and as soon as the boys 
discover this, they will leave the old men to 
pay the fiddler to whose music they have 
been dancing. 








INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit- 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossrns, Sec’y. Tueo. Mackwnert, Treas. 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $83,801,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 03 
Sesgien, + Serttent of 1890..... $2, 355,515 10 
us on New York Stand : 
Market Value of Assets.........5°******* 06,012,528 64 
DIREcTors, ° 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, _B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 








Assets Jan. 1st, 1880...........ceseeeeeeees #19, a. 48 bd 
jus over ral ‘abilities eeecesecseccooes 
Amount of in: nce in force............ 93'338.000 0 


Ratio of assets, eize to each i $100 of Hability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at low rates) 
ing low ey = A cost of insurance and Divine 
insurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. HENRY STOKES. 
c. - Waneea, | yg 3.L. L Hanser ase 


WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, { Ase’t See's. 


AMERICAN LIFE INRANGE £0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


GIRARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Steet rere eeeeereseseeeesesesseseees 


Capital 
Assets, Janu: ist, . 
Liabilities, including reinsurance fund. 
NET SURPLUS, ver all sb ilities, 
including capital 557,862 02 
ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President, 
JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
J.B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


ErUTUAl 


LIFE eo pir COMPANY 
F PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORASED IN ee oes 84. 
C HUEY, President 


PURELY MU ‘MUTUAL. 
nnual returns of sur, 
Policies non-forfeiting for or their value. 
een 6 = = net cost. 


Agents wanted. 1707 STEPHENS, Viee President, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurauce Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


,000 00 
903,771 








Cash Capital, . Cues 000 
Reserve for reinsurance, . o1, 753 
Reserve for all otter Liabilities, 949/309 
Net Surplus, . . 517,542 


Cash value of asseta, Jan. 1, 80. $1,341,777 
H. A. H 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and baoweem™ 





For .New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 
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_—_ 
OF INTEREST TO 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Men of experience in this business, who 
can show a successful record, will do well 
to correspond with Mr. E. W. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the EquiraBLE 
Lire AssuRaANcE Society, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is confidently believed that there is no 
company in the country for which an agent 
can work with more profit to himself. 

ist. Because it makes liberal contracts, 
and always lives up to them. 

2d. Because it is a firmly established and 
permanent institution. Its assets securely 
invested and its immense cash surplus guar- 
antee to every agent who has renewal 
commissions running the security and per- 
manence of his contract. 

8d. Because its managers are constantly 
on the alert, and give their workers in the 
field ample material and every facility for 
the successful prosecution of their busi- 
ness. 

4th. Because the agent can offer an in- 
contestable policy, thus furnishing absolute 
indemnity to the insurer. 

5th. Because he can offer a simple and 
concise policy, containing no unreasonable 
conditions. 

6th. Because he can guarantee that every 
equitable claim will be settled promptly 
and in ful?. [The Society paid in 1879 
nearly five million dollars in death-claims, 
dividends, etc., and closed the year without 
«@ single contested claim on its books. } 

7th. Because of the Society’s Tontine 
Savings Fund policies, many of which are 
being settled in 1880, on a basis showing 
larger profits than any other company can 
exhibit on policies extending over the same 
period. 

8th. Because the Equitable is a progress- 
ive company. Its new issues for 1879 
amounted to $26,500,000, being an increase 
in one year of more than five million 
dollars. 

9th. Because it is the most popular com- 
pany in existence, and one with which the 
public are ready to insure. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company seu tucte we business under the New 
—_—_o— 
Offices § 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cer. Courtand Mentague Streets 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 


---0--- 
Reserve fer Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 











claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cash Capital 1,000,000 00 
Unalleted 

contingencies) 65.000 00 
i iin tacckcceccancctescieses 1,040,319 28 


Gress Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Bonde a at market va 1,090,81 
Basens Pence Bento sete rama 8.400 op 
Seman tes oe RR Fe NEE 240,686 58 

pa ahy Stocks and Bonds, 

crenata pel patie 285,235 00 
 aaninnenenmmnnnmenteneenbneemen 673,600 00 
saandiiesbadamtnteonsedennens 677,500 00 


ecvccccrecoccescoesescccccoccees 150,399 58 
42,180 60 
GEORGE T. HOrE, President. 


8. BH. LAMPORT, Vice-Presiden 
Crkus PECK, 8 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24th, 1980. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist of ber, 1870, 

Premiums received on Marine 

from ist January, 1874, to Slat De 

CTs acontniinconsniniiiiedend $3,000,006 58 
Premiums on policies not marked off lst 
January, 1 1,671,981 91 


Cee e ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseees 


No Rave been issued upon Life 

—— ytiarine Risks. — 

1st, to to Jist Ty Fay) a yanerreve 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period. . .. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expense $8.0,736 77 
The es has the following Asses, 
United tes and Sta Biate of New York 

Btook, City, peak, om d other Stocks. . 00 


68,875,658 
Stocks and otherwise. 
Real te an aime due the Com- er 


Promfurn Notes and Wills Hessivabis.’”. 1,65908 $8 

an v: s = 

UIs ccscieccceescestas otntsciece 231,456 16 
Total Amount of Assets............. $12,497,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the ou’ certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the so red ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 
D. JO HORACE GRAY 
bx NNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CUR ER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL. ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID } W. LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUA 
EBV IN D IN D. MORGAN, AMES G. DE FOREST. 
GHARLES D. LEVERICH. 
settee 5 eo y AM BRYCE, 
Sober, RV. KING, 
ROYAL MAS B. GTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, ORACE K. 
HAND, A RAVEN 
JOHN D. Ca WERE aM I EGROOT, 
CHA) P. SOHN 1. RIKER 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 861, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 








features are ABSO. 
Lote RecuRtry, Boon Rodiitat Scrat se 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorete ho. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
18265. 1880. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

Aci scdecccecescons 804,038 88 

GUPPOMS. . oi ccsecceetscccccccce 807,073 23 

$2,011,112 11 

E EAU X, President. 

wn. 0. on a Tr “~ 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. 5*j 
AM. KIRBY, Secretary 
SOE K, OARESY, Gonewat Aguas. chen 


v. c. MOORE, Agency | Manager. : 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JA8. 8. pe na maome, 
A. Ry WISCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
BR £E Bsecuzs, 
Secretary. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture | Law. 


circulars of 
ona MASSACHUSETTS aproan LIFE 4 
Springfield, Mass. 





METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 
NNEWSLE, tag, of Messrs. HH Hunne- 
oor Lit, a eaeneee, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. x Barnard 


gt ye 





of Teverses | Death- { isze 1876 








THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 Gi 


$135,966 93 
636,077,490 68 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


«+» 96,382,875 25 

Less deferred premiums, January ist, 1870........... 379,839 09—§6,008,086 16 

Interest and rents. . ° escccccccccces 2,330,875 93 

Less interest acerued,, Jenuesy ‘st, ‘1870... eoccee 806,225 98—§2,083,650 00—$8,086,686 16 


044,114,176 64 
N .) 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,560,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
I iii onsccnanenss sas 0cntssunnavetensnetehuseianen 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,286,379 97 
I I 6 o.5os 5 nscd ce cc ccbdcdemns ccosgusadscnsteesed 178,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 907,802 81 — $5,928,745 16 
038,185,431 68 
aN 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $14,356,192 O8).......c.ccccccccscccccvcvcccccssccccsccce 13,544,671 96 
WOON ik cn ie cies ccwedncdesévncccanenemseteereccovccccesonssees 4,974,578 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security).........ccecceeecceeceeeceeees 15,318,278 9% 





Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000).... 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounte to $8,160,000)... ... 2.2... 2... eee eeee eens 621,408 08 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January let, 1880........4..- 622 e cece eect ee eee eee 367,989 02 
*Premiumes on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
in liabilities)........... Secceccccecccccscocces coe YTTT TTT TTT 211,625 23 
Agemts’ balances.......0.-cccccccccsccceccecccccccccsccccsesececes 22,199 28 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880 pecccccccccocsoes 517,080 11— $88,185,451 68 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of Now 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost.........seescsssecece 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880...... oo cccccccccocoqsoce 038,996,062 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1860............... $225,663 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, @tc...............0.eeeeeeeeeseees 218,271 81 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid..................cc.cceeeeee 82,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium. ................seeseeseeeeseees 34,016,840 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance... .-...........s2eseeeeeeees 16,548 25— $35,976,888 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent...... CP evcccvecccccercccces ccccccce 8,190,871 48 
$38,996,952 66 


Sl, Emad by tn Mew Yr Sal Sandal at 41-2 pr Cent., over $7,000,000 06 


From the undivided surplus of §8,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 

During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,006,173. 

Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. ioe $126,182, 119, 


Number of Jan. Ist, 1877, 45, 421. Amount 1 127,748,478. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 

Policies in Force: | Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: | 1879, 125,282,144 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705 1880, 127,417,768. 


1875, $1, 524, 4,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible { 7%. 1st, 1876, 


claims | 1877, 1688128. from { 1877, 1,867,457. Surplusat / Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,064, 144. 


Income 1 
1 

1878, 1,948,665. . | Jan. Ist, 1 

Interest 1879, 2 650. 4 per cent. : : ’ 





@. B. CLAFLIN., ROBERT B. CO) HENRY TUCK, & D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 5. 5. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
ETODELL. Superintendent of Agencies. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
bd President 


SaxnY tock ab! eee BEERS, 
Vice-President aad Actuary. 





























THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no, period since the great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of Tax Iy- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad 

PS tae csc cisiccsncesnésinesss 5.00 
One subscription with one New sub 

scriber, both in advance, in one re- 


i ctnescce<eccensaw henseeee 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

| eat Ey a 7.00 


One subscription with three New sub 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
POD cca cccucvse seceadpinsiis 8.50 
One subscription with four New sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
ano 0-9 99:09-4000606 0000 p06 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost cyery city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any oneto secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered, A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. & STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

lien. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON,” 
T.L. GUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES. 
R. H, STODDARD, Rev. 8, W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH Cook, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, P.D., Rrof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“HL BL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS, K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. ¥. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D.; 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 8. W. BELLOWS, DD. 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN Fox, 
C. N. SIMS, D.D., G, R. CROOKS, D. D®. 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof.J,D. DANA, LL.D., 1.0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D, 
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The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 o (6mos.). inadvance ‘postage free) 1.50 
13 ed (3mos.), « 75 
4 = (imonth), “ o 35 
2 » (2weeks), “ bad 20 
1 Number (1 week), * 106 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, “ 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 400 


t2@™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do go. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuaace 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter.d on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper is a sufficient r.ceipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated br 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
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Old and Young. 


BELISARIUS. 











BY HENRY W. CLOSSON. 





Waere Constantine’s fair city lies 
The Golden Gate beside, 

Exultant strains of welcome rise 

As thousands, eager-eyed, 

The trophies watch of slave and car 
From Carthage, won by Belisar. 

His comrades leading on, he passed 

By palaces and temples vast, 

By lofty shaft and dome, 

And still long shouts the skies assail: 
Hail, Conqueror of Carthage! Hail! 

The glory thou of Rome !” 

Behind him came the Vandal king, 

Whose nobles there as captives bring 

Rare treasures once his own; 

The shining silver here behold, 

And here in massy piles the gold, 

The jewels and the throne. 

The clamor sinks a moment now, 
And well the multitude may bow. 
The sacred spoils below, 

That once lit up with splendor bright 
The holy shrine of Salem’s hight, 

That in triumphal show 

Adorned a Cesar’s brief display, 

Were swept by Genseric away, 
Restored, with pious care. 

Through Jewish, Pagan, Christian fame, 
Still seek a rest and seek in vain. 


Before the monarch there 
The hero brought bis royal prize, 
But from the earth is bid to rise 
At once and Consul named. 

So read imperial decrees 
Through cities sent and over seas, 
Such meed his service claimed. 

By captive Vandals borne along, 
The gains of war amid the throng 
He threw in careless waste : 

Great cups of gold and coral stems, 
And girdles dense with precious gems, 
And blades with crystal graced. 


Where crumbling walls yet strive to hold 
The enemy afar 
From monumental glories old, 
Again stood Belisar, 
His heart between the Goth and Rome; 
Abroad no aid, no trust at home. 

His dingle arm defends 
The wearied troops and starving town, 
Strikes traitor pope and soldier down, 
Or timely help extends 
To battered gate or threatened breach, 
Where foe could climb or engine reach, 
Until the Gothic King 
And all his baffled host recoil 
Before the bravery and toil, 
From Spring again to Spring, 
Of Belisar. And Italy, 
Its dark lagoons and sunny sea, 
Still for another’s hand 
He keeps, as Africa before 
Was held by him from surf-beat shore 
To silent wastes of sand. 

Mejerda! Tiber loud proclaim— 
Euphrates, too—his princely fame. 


But steadily the years go by, 
And still from out a changeless sky 
Unfading sun and stars 
Shine down alike on hut and dome, 
By desert wild and crowded Rome. 
Where now is Belisar ? 

Enriched with favor? High in state, 
That he glone had kept so great ; 
The boasts of guards, aglow 

To follow where his footsteps led, 
Or watch with loyalty his bed 
Against whatever foe? 


Malignant envy wrought its work 
On person, fortune, fame; 

Deep ip his master’s bosom lurk 
Suspicious fear and shame. 

They blind the eyes tbat truly sent 
Shaft after shaft from battlement. 
His frightened troops forsake; 

They plunder palaces obtained 

For Kingdoms to his sovereign gained, 
And would a traitor make 

One who had often spurned a crown, 
Refusing to be sold, 

Now Teft to wander up and down, 

All sigbtless, poor, and old, 


By convyent-gate, upon the stone, 

He erouches closely in the sun. 
Shouldnearing footsteps jar 
His feeble sense, he gropes about 
With trembling hand, and reaches out 
The plate. “For. Belisar 
A penny, please ’— 

*So begs the man 
Some gazer rude, that haply ran 
For gems and gold once scattered where 
The Consul rode m eurule‘chair * 
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BOBBY SHAFTO. 
BY ANNA FRIEND. 





THAT was not his real name, you know; 
but only aname given him by Ada and 
me. His real name was Percy Dana— 
named for our father. Percy’s father was 
Father Willard’s dearest friend; and when 
he died, Percy came to live with us in our 
dear old Gloucester home by the sea. 

The large stone house, with its vine cov- 
ered walls, its wide, sunny windows look- 
ing toward the ocean—how plainly I can 
see it to-night, as I sit lonely, listening to 
the dreary November rain. A picture of 
home on such a night as this comes to me 
now. I see my father sitting in his large 
easy-chair, drawn close to the hearth. 
There isan open Bible on his knees, and 
he is reading in a low voice to Mother, who 
sits at his right hand, quietly knitting. 
There is a pleasant fire in the ample fire- 
place and the hickory logs burn and crackle 
cheerfully. Percy is sitting with Ada at 
the old round table, reading. I am study- 
ing my ‘‘ Virgil”; but I look up occasion- 
ally at the bright young faces that I love 
so dearly. Percy is strong and tall and 
comely. His face is not handsome, but it 
isa fine face. The mouth indicates gen- 
tleness and is a pleasant mouth to look at; 
but the eyes, under a broad white fore- 
head, are Percy’s chief claim to beauty. 
No one could ever tell their color, for it 
was ever changing—now from hazel to 
gray, and now from gray to black. I was 
always glad when Percy laughed or smiled; 
for when in repose his eyes were the saddest 
I have ever seen in a human countenance. 

It was on the evening of which I have 
spoken that we first tried the opera of 
‘*Bobby Shafto.” Adaand Percy had fin- 
ished their reading, and I my lesson, when 
Ada proposed we should look over some 
music which Uncle Will had sent us from 
New York. Among the collection we 
found this pretty 6pera. Ada took it to 
the piano and tried parts of it here and there; 
and then, turning to Percy and me, said: 

““Why can we not giveit? Percy, you 
shall be Bobby Shafto, and you, Helen, 
shall be the heroine.” 

But I said, quickly: ‘‘Oh! no. Ada, I am 
taller and older than Percy,and have not 
half so sweet a voice as yourown.” And 
so the matter was decided. 

We gave it one November evening, in 
the great oak parlors. Some of the 
Gloucester boys and girls came up to assist 
us; and we were listened to by a large and 
delighted company of old and young. 

After the supper was over and neighbors 
and friends had all left us, we gathered 
around the fire, to talk over the events of 
the night. Ada’s cheeks were still glowing 
and her fair, sweet eyes were brighf, as she 
sat on a stool at our feet, looking dreamily 
into the fire. 

‘*I was very proud of you to-night, little 
Ada,” said Percy; ‘‘and, in the character 
of Bobby Shafto, I pitied myself when I 
was obliged to go to sea and leave you.” 

Ada looked up then, and her face 
was very fair and girlish in the firelight. 
“Oh! but, Perey, Idid really have to cry 
when the tidings came: ‘ Bobby Shafto’s 
lost at sea!’ It all seemed so real. And 
when they came withthe glad song ‘ Bob- 
by Shafto’s found at sea!’ Iwas so glad I 
nearly forgot to sing. We will always call 
you Bobby Shafto from this night, I think; 
but I will never dare have you go on the 
water again, for fear you would never, 
never come back.” 

As I looked down at Ada, I< w that her 
eyes were full of tears. Percy regarded 
her for a moment with a look full of gen- 
tleness, and said: 

‘‘Ada, the good Father will watch over us 
on sea, as on land,” and then, as the hours 
waned, he kissed us good-night; but he 
kissed Ada with exceeding tenderness, and 
let his hand rest a moment caressingly 
upon her bowed head. 

A little later, an@ we stood, with our arms 
around each other, looking out info the 
night. The sea lay calm, a ribbon o/ on- 
light gilding its dark, mysterious bosom; 
and we could hear the quiet washing of 
the waves upon the. beach. All was still, 
serene; and as we looked something of the 
peace of the night stole into ourhearts, and 
then wé.went quietly to rest. 


3 
* 7 + * * 


To-night Icannot help thinking of the 
past. The wind whistles through the leaf- 
less trees outside and the rain beats persist- 
ently against the window-panes. I draw 
my chair closer to the open grate, and I 
think of another day—a day in rose- 
wreathed June. 

Bobby Shafto, as Ada and I had contin- 
ued to call Percy, had been studying civil 
engineering, and he had accepted a profit~ 
able engagement, which would take him to 
a far-off city in South America. We all at 
first protested against a venture which 
would separate us so widely; but, finally, 
Father said, if it was for Percy’s best inter- 
est, he should be glad for him, and for his 
sake submit resignedly to his loss from our 
hearth and home. He was to have gone 
on the very day of which I have spoken; 
but the gentleman in whose employ he was 
and who was to have accompanied him 
was taken suddenly ill; and so we were all 
glad that the day of parting was, at least, 
postponed. In the early morning of that 
day Percy and Ada went together once 
more down to the beach. I stood and 
watched them as they walkedaway. A 
soft south wind was blowing, and it played 
gently with Ada’s fleecy curls. The morn- 
ing was sweet-scented and sunlit. By the 
time they had returned, however, clouds 
had risen, full of threatening. But in 
Bobby Shafto’s eyes there was ‘‘a light 
that never was on land or sea,” and it 
seemed as if Ada’s sweet face had stolen 
some of the morning’s rosy light. 

The key to the secret was Bobby Shafto’s 
little gold ring on my sister’s fair, small 
hand. 

I had scarcely congratulated them on 
their escape from the rain, which now be- 
gan to fall in heavy sheets, when our atten- 
tion was arrested by the loud ringing of 
the bell. In answering the summons, we 
found three sailors at the door, who asked 
for the loan of our boats. A pleasure-party 
had gone out of the harbor early that morn- 
ing, and, as some anxiety was felt by their 
friends for their safety since the storm had 
so suddenly overtaken them, they had vol- 
unteered to go out in quest of them. 

Before their errand was fully told Percy 
left the house, and soon returned with a 
strong pair of oars and dressed ready to 
breast the tempest. He offered to actom- 
pany them and render whatever assist- 
ance he could. 

Laying my hand upon his arm, I said: 

‘Percy! Percy! Must you, will you go 
and risk a life so dear to us all?” 

But Ada clung to him, weeping, and 
with plaintive entreaty besought him not 
to venture out on the angry sea. 

Kissing her quietly, he said, with an air 
of unwonted composure,.trust, and faith: 
‘God will take care of me, little Ada. 
And now, good-bye.” 

Ada, still detaining him, said: ‘‘ No, no! 
Not good-bye, Bobby Shafto. Say Auf 
wiederschen, Percy.” ' 

“Auf wif@rrschen,” he called back, in a 
brave, cheery voice, as he waved’ his hand 
and was gone. 

The storm grew louder and fiercer; the 
waves dashed high on the rocks; and thick 
darkness, almost like that of midnight, 
closed in upon us. Father sat with his 
head bowed, and we knew that he was 
praying. Mother and Ada and TI stood 
with our faces pressed against the window- 
panes, an agony of suspense in our hearts, 
which found expression only in our hag- 
gard faces. 

At length the day died and the darkness 
of night fell over the face of earth and sea 
like a vail of mourning. 

The old clock which stood in the corner, 
and which had kept up its ceaseless, som- 
ber tick! tick! during these long hours of 
silence and of unspoken fears and forebod- 
ings, struck the hour of twelve, when the 
sound of approaching footsteps was heard. 
Then came a knock at the door. To the 
almost frantic demand of Father, ‘‘ Where 
is my boy?” the response which came from 
the lips of the strong men who stood before 
him was mingled with sobs of symipathy 
and sorrow. . 

“The boat was overturned when we 
were not far from the shore, and we all 
struck out for the beach. We thought 
Percy, as he was an expert swimmer, was 
just behind us; but, on reaching land, le 











there came no answer. And we all plunged: 
back into the sea; but our search was vain. 

Perchance he-reached the shote’ further 
down the harbor.” 

It was some such message as this they 
brought us. I remember only its sad im: 

port; for Ada turned to me with @ cry of 

agony, exclaiming, as she threw herself 

into my arms: “‘ Bobby Shafto’s lost at séa!” 

“ But, darling,” said I, ‘‘don’t you re- 

member the after-words of the song 

‘Bobby Shafto’s found at sea’? God will- 

ing, the morning shall bring our Bobby 

Shafto back to us again.” 

In the gray of the early dawn Ada was 

gone, and we found her kneeling beside 

our loved, lost Percy. His brave young 

face was upturned tothe morning sun. The 

ebbing tide played about his feet and the 

soft wind gently lifted his fair hair from a 

brow upon which deuth had set his remorse- 

less signet. 

There was a restful peace upon the dear, 

boyish face, and we knew that, as for 


Bobby Shafto, ‘‘God had taken care, of 


him. 
* * + * 


The fire burns low, the lights grow dim 
and to my lonely heart comes a whisper. 
‘‘Auf wiederschen.” They were the last 
words on Ada’s lips, for she soon went to 
meet Bobby Shafto. It was hard for my 
rebellious heart to trust in those days. It 
seemed a strange, cruel Providence that 
should call our dear Percy out on the treach- 
erous waves, and take him from us in the 
flush of his bright young life. And when 
Ada, my sister, left me, my cup of bitter- 
ness was full. But God knew best. He 
took them to himself. 

And so to-night, with chastened heart 
and with faith and hope, I catch a glimpse 
of the faces of the dear departed ones, and, 
reaching forth my hands to the sweet vis- 
ion, I echo back to them their words of 
parting: ‘Auf wiederschen”—Good-bye till 
we meet again, in the land “ that is fairer 
than day.” 

MippLetowy, N.Y. 
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HOW TRUDIE PLAYED NURSE. 


BY MRS. MATE BURNS. 


Tuat funny little Trudie came in to ine one 


a 

(She is Baby's little sister, I must tell you, 
by the way), 

And she whispered in my ear : 

** Oh! Auntie, do come here ! 

I’ve got something awful cunning up the 
stairs |?’ 

So I dropped my. book, and followed the 
eager little girl, 

Whose bright head caught the sunbeams 
and held them in each curl, 

And whose eyes were soft and blue, 

As her little heart was true 

To its young (imagined) duties and ite cares, 


To the +} Med we hastened, my little guide 
and I, 

On feet that seemed beneath us most will- 
ingly to fly. 

Nursie was nowhere about, 

And Mamma, you see, was out, 

And Miss Trudie of the nursery reigned 
queen. 

Then from a far-off corner I heard a sound 
of glee, 

And a roly-poly baby from his’ bath-tub 
looked at me, 

Just as cunning as you please, 

On his two fat little knees—, 

The sweetest little “‘ merman’”’ eyer seen. 


But ob! the pretty carpet upon the nursery 
floor, 

And ob! the streams of water which splashed 
that carpet o’er, 

As Baby, with asplash 

Anda merry kick and dash, 

O’er his dimpled body threw the water high. 

Ob! the things that were so wet—the little 
boots of blue, ' 

The dainty skirts and dress, and the tiny 
stockings too! 

Did Trudie know? not she ; 


Did Baby. care? not he ; P " 
That for all the mischief poor Mamma would 
sigh. 


“Narsié staid down-stairs so long, and this 
baby,” Trudie said, 
“ Really needed a good bath,”’ and she gravely 
shook her head. 
** [ truly do not see 
What Nurse would do without me, 
For I had .to just attend to him myself. 
But ain’t he awful cunning?” “No time had 
she for more ; 
For Nurse just then came hastily within the 
open door. 
I wont say what then occurred; ~ 
But Trudie afterward a 





was nowhere to be seen. We called; but 





Came sobbing : ‘‘Auntie, am 1.9 ‘real elf’ t” 
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BY ELLA BEECHER GIPTINnes. 





One day, about the middle of February, 
many years ago, there was quite « stir in 
Dame Nature's flower nursery beneath the 
brown sod. This was no unusual thing 
for every year, just about this time, the 
good dame sent down her messengers, the 
Sunbeams, to waken the flowers from their 
slumbers and tell them that it was time to 
begin preparing their summer garments 
and to get ready to go above ground. The 
Grasses, being light sleepers, were always 
the first to hear the call; and, as they were 
hardy little fellows and didn’t mind a cold 
wind or two, or even a little snow, and 
had, moreover, only a very simple toilet to 
make, they never failed of being ready for 
their journey before the Violets had 
trimmed their little blue-and-white bon- 
wets or the sleepy Poppies had fairly 
opened their eyes. 

On this particular day « little Anemone 
sat alone in an obscure corner, looking 
sadly at a rather dull purple hood, which 
was the brightest thing she had ever been 
able to find in her scanty wardrobe. Near 
by a Painted Cup was just putting the 
bright green stripes into her gay scarlet 
gown. Yonder sat a group of Gentians, 
sewing on their lovely blue fringes and 
chatting merrily with a Wild Rose, who 
was tucking her pink silk robe into a green 
waterproof cloak and arming herself with 
the ugly bayonets with which to this day 
roses will persist in guarding their charms. 
A Mariposa, clad in satin and velvet, was 
comparing costumes with a stately Colum- 
bine, who wore a rich combination suit of 
lavendar and cream silk. 


‘‘What a pity,” she was saying, ‘‘ that 
we must crumple these beautiful garments 
forso many weeks in those hateful green 
cloaks.” 

A modest Mountain Lily, engaged in 
sprinkling « delicate perfume over her 
spotless attire, overhearing this remark, 
turned and said: 

“I am very thankful for my dark cloak. 
A ead plight, indeed, should I be in, if I 
were forced to make my way through the 
damp earth with my white robe uncov- 
ered.” 

"You should go early, as we do,” 
laughed a happy little Daisy, ‘‘if you do 
not want to wear your cloaks so long”; 
and, so saying, she skipped away to join 
hands with a company of her sisters, that 
they might be ready to start directly after 
the Grasses. 

**Oh! I wish I need not go at all!” sighed 
the poor Anemone, as she glanced from 
the gay dresses of her neighbors to her 
plain little hood again. 

A Sunbeam, passing at the moment, 
heard the sigh and the wish, and turned in 
pity and surprise to the sad-faced little 
flower. 

** Not want to go at all, Why, my little 
dear, has anything gong wrong with you in 
the big upper world?” - 

**Nobody wants me up there,” sobbed 
the flower. ‘‘I am so short that the Grasses 
hide me; I have no rich clothing to dis- 
play; I have not the perfume which makes 
the Mountain Lily such a favorite; but I 
must creep up and sit quietly in the Grass 
unnoticed and uncared for by any. Oh! 
please, dear Sunbeam, ask the good Dame 
if I may not stay down here and go to 
sleep again.” 

The warm-hearted Sunbeam kissed the 
lonely little flower, and, bidding her take 
heart, said he would go at once to consult 
Dame Nature, and see what could be done 
for her. Ina short time he returned, and 
whispered in her ear: 

**Do you care so very much about being 
loved, that you would brave cold and dan- 
ger for its sake?” 

‘I would do anything!” was the eager 

reply. 
‘‘Well, then, listen,” said the Sunbeam, 
tn a still lower tone, ‘‘and I will tell you 
how you can make yourself better beloved 
than any of your companions. You shall 
go to the upper world before the Grasses, 
even, and surprise everyone with the good 
news of approaching summer. You will 
be welcomed as never a flower was wel- 
eomed before.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
4 LEGEND OF MARCH ANEMONES.| “Oh! how kind!” cried the delighted 


flower. ‘Let me start at once.” 

*‘ No,” said the Sunbeam, ‘‘ you have no 
idea how cold it is up there yet; and, be- 
sides, you must have a warm fur cloak, 
which it will take the Dame a week to 
make. And then you must travel slowly, so 
asto get used tothe cold by degrees; but 
on the very first day of March, if you are 
prudent, you may appear above ground.” 

In a week's time the Sunbeam came 
again, bringing a beautiful warm coat of 
silvery gray fur, with the least tint of green, 
in which he wrapped the little adventuress 
from head to foot; and then, telling her to 
creep carefully to the surface of the ground 
and wait until he called, he disappeared 
again. 

It happened that the spot selected by the 
Anemone for her first early appearance was 
near the door of a miner’s cabin, away off 
in Colorado. The winter had been an un- 
usually cold one and the snow had lain 
deep on the ground for many weeks, while 
the fierce winds had shrieked and roared 
about the cabin as only Rocky Mountain 
winds know how to do. On the first of 
March, however, the sun shone clear and 
warm, and the snow wasall melted away 
from the southern slope on which the 
cabin stood. The miner's wife had thrown 
open the door and wheeled the chair of her 
invalid daughter in front of it, that she might 
look out upon the mountains, whose near 
summits glistened with the yet unmelted 
snow, feel the delicious warmth of the sun- 
light, and breathe the pure out door air. 
4 soft, glad light shone in the eyes of the 
sufferer as they rested once more on her 
beloved mountains; her lips parted in a smile 
as she drew in long breaths of the balmy, 
earth-scented air; while the sunshine 
brought a delicate flush to her usually pale 


cheeks. 
“Do you think I shall live till the flow- 


ers come, Mamma?” said she, letting her 
eyes rest thoughtfully on the lifeless brown 
sod at her feet. 

“I hope so, my darling; but God 
knows,” answered the mother, choking 
back the sob which was strugyling for ut- 
terance with her words; and, taking one 
of the slender, wasted hands in her own, 
she fastened upon it for a moment such a 
look as they wear in their eyes who gaze 
for the last time upon the face of some be- 
loved dead. 

‘Yes, God knows,” reiterated the young 
girl, softly. ‘‘ But he sent me a beautiful 
dream last night, which made me wish to 
live until the flowers come. I dreamed of 
our old New England home, and thought 
I opened my eyes one early spring morning 
upon just such lovely sunshine as this, 
only it was falling upon the rounded hills 
of Vermont, instead of these rugged Western 
mountains. I made haste to dress, and 
wandered to my favorite wild-flower nooks, 
just to see if their beds were free from 
snow ; and there, to my astonishment, they 
met me with wide-open blogs, in such 
beauty and profusion as I had never seen 
before. And just as I stooped, with a cry 
of delight, to welcome my old friends, I 
awoke. The sun was, indeed, shining in 
at the window; but I knew that my New 
England flowers I should never see again. 
And then—I hope it was not wrong, Mam- 
ma—I asked God to let me live until the 
flowers came, if only a single one, and that 
in a strange land.” 

The mother had stolen quietly to the 
back of her daughter's chair, to hide her 
emotion; for the mention of the old home 
had touched herstrangely. ‘‘The old New 
England home!” With what a stab the 
words went to her heart. The home that 
had been hers for so many happy years— 
even from her infancy—and which, only a 
few months ago, they had sacrificed, and 
spent all their little income to seek health 
for their beloved daughter in the Rocky 
Mountain air. Then she remembered how 
hopeful they had been at first, as her darling 
seemed to improve from day to day; and 
how the happy girl would go about, repeat- 
ing softly to herself: ‘‘I will lift up mine 
eyes to the hills, from whence cometh my 
strength.” Then the cold winter had set 
in—the hardest on record, the old settlers 
said—and storm followed storm, until all 
the gathered strength was taken away by 
the fierce winds which swept down the 
mountsin-sides, and soon they knew be- 





yond doubt that when her strength came 
again it would come from the “‘ Hills of 
God,” which lie beyond the reach of human 
vision. 

All at once, while she stood silent, with 
these thoughts in her heart and but half 
listening to her daughter's words, 3 sudden 
exclamation came from her little five-year- 
old boy, who was playing near the door: 

‘‘Oh! Mamma! Mamma! Come and see 
this funny little fuzzy thing coming out of 
the ground!” 

She went to the spot, and, stooping 
down, saw what she perceived must be 
some sort of a bud, all wrapped in a cover- 
ing made of soft, silky hairs, and lying 
close to the ground. 

‘* Let me take it to sister,” said the boy. 

‘‘No, dear!” replied his mother, check- 
ing his outstretched hand. ‘Let it alone, 
and we will watch it and see what it grows 
to be. Then sister shall see it.” 

The next day it stormed, and the little 
boy thought of the bud. 

“It will be cold,” he said. 

‘‘ Not in that warm, furry coat,” said his 
mother, smiling. ‘‘ However, I will bring 
it in.” 

She took it up carefully by the root and 
placed it in a pot, which she set in the 
south window, by her daughter’s bed. Day 
after day the invalid watched it, as it gradu- 
ally increased in size and showed signs of 
unfolding. One morning she awoke early, 
more feeble than was her wont, for she had 
passed a restless, painful night. The day 
was just breaking, and the snow-covered 
mountains were tipped with the golden 
crimson heralds of the rising sun. She lay 
looking wearily at them ,as the crimson 
died slowly out and the gold increased, 
until suddenly the full light sprang in at 
the window; and she turned her eyes to- 
ward the plant, which stood there. 

In spite of her weariness, she sprang up 
eagerly in her bed, and called, softly: 

“Oh! Mamma, look hére! God has heard 
my prayer, and sent me the loveliest little 
flower that ever bloomed!” 

Had the dull purple hood really bright- 
ened, or was it just the early coming that 
did it? Certain it is that to the group 
which gathered around the delighted 
flower never before had blossom seemed so 
lovely as did this little Rocky Mountain 
Anemone, with its bright gold head peep- 
ing from the purple hood and its coat of 
silvery fur thrown back. 

A few days later, when the spirit of the 
patient sufferer had taken its flight to the 
‘* Hills of God,” they laid the little flower 
in the hands that had caressed it so tender- 
ly in life; and as it rested there, its old 
friend, the Sunbeam, passed that way and 
stopped a moment to receive its message. 

“Telb my sister Anemones,” it said, 
‘that Iam going back to Mother Earth in 
the hand of one who really loved me, the 
happiest flower that ever bloomed. And tell 
them all to come early after this; and 
thank you, dear Sunbeam, for showing me 
the way.” 

And ever since that day the dwellers in 
the Rocky Mountains have had little fur- 
covered Anemones early in March, and 
sometimes even in February. 

Monument, EL Paso Co., CoLonapo. 
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Middle diamond: 1, 8 consonant; 2, a bev- 
erage ; 8,to attain; 4,an atom; 5, a conso- 
Rant. 

Upper right hand: 1, s consonant; 2, a 
serpent ; 3, a fresh-water fish ; 4, exploit; 5, a 
consovant. 

Upper left hand: 1, e consonant; 2, a poet- 
ic abbreviation of a word meaning if; 3, to 
cut off ; 4, a grain ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower right band: 1, a consonant; 2, to 
corrode ; 8, custom; 4,a metal; 5, conso- 
nant. 

Lower left hand: 1, a consonant; 2, the 
ery of an animal ; 8,2 boy’s name; 4, ready; 
5, a consonant, M. B. 
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Upper left diamond : 1, @ consonant; 2, 
sudden disease ; 3, a guide ; 4, also ; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Upper right diamond: 1,2 consonant; 2, 
owing; 3, a flower; 4, abbreviation of the 
title of a foreign company ; 5, a consonant. 

Middle diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, pre 
duction of the earth ; 3, a vagrant; 4, e print- 
er’s term ; 5, a consonant. 

_ Lower left diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, 
anger; 8,a body of soldiers; 4, an eternal 
virtue ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower right diamond: 1, a consonant; 2,8 
relative ; 3, a species of bear; 4, horse ; 5,8 
consonant. M. B. H. 


CONNECTING DIAMONDS. 
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First diamond: 1,in Elma; 3, a necessity 
of life; 8, acity of Europe; 4, atap; 5, f= 
London. 

Second diamond: 1, in Paris; 2, the god- 
dess of revenge; 3, a country; 4, an animal; 
5, in Pennsylvania 

The connecting words give a city and the 
country in which it is situated. 

Rena BELu. 


1 to 2, one who acts for another; 2 te 8, 
weeds; 3 to 4, to frighten ; 4 to 5, te call out; 
5 to 6, occurrence ; 6 to 1, a mitre. 

1 to 4, to collect. 


2to 5, abstinent. L. B. 8. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in second, but not in minute. 

My second is in brave, but not im bold. 
My third is in quail, but not in linnet. 

My fourth is in new, but not in old. 
My fifth is in rot, but not im decay. 

My sixth is in braks, but not in fern. 
My seventh is in April, but not in May. 

My eight isin disdain, but not in scorn. 
My ninth is in beauty, but not in grace. 
My tenth is in mouth, but not tn face. 
My whole is not what you might wish, 
But ’tis a favorite German dish. 

H. E. B. 
STRIVING ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of ten letters. 
My 8, 8, 6, 5is what weall strive to get rid of 
My 5, 7, 9, 10 is what everyone should strive 
to get rid of. 
My 3, 4, 1, 2 is what we all strive to be. 
My whole is what we all should strive to be. 
Auice D. 


CHANGES AND DECAPITATIONS. 


Entire, I am a source of much trouble to 
householders. Change my head, and I am the 
top of all. Change head again, and I am the 
least of all. Still once again change, and I 
mean to educate. Cut off my head, and I am 
a blessing to farmers. Again, and I am my 
own. Still again, and I am a preposition. 

Potty. 


SoLuTIONS TO CHESS PRosLEMs have been 
received from C. H. Richardsop, J. C. Coen- 
nolly, R. Edmiston, Mack. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM III. 


White. Black. 
1. Rook to Queen's 24. 1. King to his Bishop’s 
square. 
2.Rook to King’s 2. King to his square. 
Knight's 24. 
8. Rook to King’s 
Knight's 8th 
(checkmate). 


Nots.—N. B. Webster sends the figures 
2251.48 Ibs. and 1727.88 Ibs. in connection with 
the ‘‘ Center of Gravity.” Correct. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WERK. 
Numeznicat Extema.—John Shermaa. 
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THE CUP OF TEA. 





First you take and warm your tea-pot, 
Let the water boiling be, 

That’s a most important secret, 
But see you do not spare the tea. 


Put it on the hob to draw it 
For some minutes—two or three; 
Then fill up and shake and pourit, 
And bless the man why found out tea. 


Lovely woman is the sugar, 
Spoons the poor men seem to be, 
Matrimony is hot water, 
Love is like a cup of tea. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on lication to 8. 
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CONSTIPATION | WITH HEADACHE, 
West Houston 8r., Crrr. 
R:—Your IND: DIAN ‘BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
cutire 1 4 ; hee in my head and vee every 
almicalty els. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that a arfy person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
wh 
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A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


30 CLINTON STREET BROOKLYN, 
between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 








Wedding ey Parties, Dinners, etc. supplied 
choice variety of 
Ice Cras ices - rie te fe Rgsee, Oysters, 
Dah ottoes, 


dal and Fancy Cake lowers, etc. 


~.. outfits of Despeeed Thane, Silver, and Glass 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 





EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


i 
CHINA AND GLASS. | 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 





RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Previdence, R. I. 


For aale * 1 Lrnggists, 
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An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MAGIC LANTERNS end STEREOPTICONS, 
jor Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions, 124 pages, will be sent FREE te any 
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C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, P 
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FOWLER'S 


Celebrated Roll-up 


METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


Patented April 27th, 1875. 
Patented Feb. 27th, 1877. 
NO WOOD. NO VERMIN. 
COOL, COMFORTABLE, AND CLEAN 


Only one it hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
Awarded loma American Institute. 
je oy ts merita. 

Ctreulars free to any address. 


E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 
A cut of this Mattress will appear next week. 
Manufacturing rights for sale. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Set Gomplece f= Torey, B35. 


Parlor, Lodge, and | Church Furniture. 
No charge for ent Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


oF denbosy ft., Beston. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now tn Europe. 


741 Broadway. 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is a6 Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 
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It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
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P-LADDER. DR. CLARK A Skin of Beauty is a Jey Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
Atnts or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of ovr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


TALES ABOUT ROSES. 


PERMANENT COLORS, 

AMONG the many desirable qualities which 
we should look for in our best roses, perma- 
nency of color is not the least important. 
I have reference more particularly to the 
remontant or hybrid perpetual varieties; but 
my remarks will also apply to the other 
classes, though in less degree. It has, po 
doubt, often been notieed how differently 
the several varieties of roses will impress us 
in different seasons—that is, a variety which 
excites our highest admiration one year may 
more or less disappoint us the next, This 
arises from several causes ; but chief among 
them is the variation in color produced by 
different conditions of sunlight, heat, mois- 
ture, etc. To know what are the most perma- 
nent colors among the innumerable varieties 
found in the different catalogues becomes, 
therefore, a matter of considerable import- 
ance, enabling us to place in favored situa. 
tion those sorts easily affected by these sev- 
eral conditions, and, if necessary, giving 
positions exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun to those varieties which have proved best 
able to endure them. 

The most severe ordeal which tries the color 
of a rose is an excess of moisture followed by 
Exposed” to these conditions, 
many of our choicest sorts—of which Charles 
Lefebvre is a notable example—lose their 
pristine brillianey and purity and become 
lamentably faded and sullied. Others—like 
Marie Baumann and Louis Van Houtte—are 
comparatively uninjured under such circum- 
stances, and, though losing some of their 
original freshness, still remain exceedingly 





| attractive. 





I propose to name some of the leading vart- 
eties of remontant roses that are of steadfast 
color, and also point out a few other prom- 
inent sorts which fade easily, and should, 
therefore, be assigned a position where they 
may have shade fora portion of the day and 
not be constantly exposed to the sun’s rays. 


DARK ROSES THE FIRST TO FADE, 


Asarule, the crimson and dark roses fade 
very much sooner than the rose colored and 
those of light shades. Of the deep crimson 
or maroon sorts, Louis Van Houtte best re- 
tains its color, For this reason, combined 
with others, I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it decidedly the best very dark rose 
we have. 

Among the reddish and carmine erimsons, 
Charles Margottin and Marie Baumann stand 
first. Less durable, but still excellent, are 
Mademoiselle Marie Rady, Alfred Colomb, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, and N. Paul & Sons’ new 
roses, Firebrand, Star of Waltham, and Queen 
of Waltham. It should here be noted that, 
though Gen. Jacqueminot retains ita color 
moderately well, it has not enough petals to 
wear well; hence, excepting where planted in 
the mass for general effect, it is only attract- 
ive early in the season. 

The rose and carmine rose varieties rank as 
follows: Marquise de Castellane, Frangois 
Michelon, Madame Jolly, Madame Louis Le- 
veque, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Anne 
de Diesbach, Annie Laxton. The light rose 
colors should stand thus: Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Verdier, Marguerite de St. Amande, 


| Baroness Rothschild, Princess Mary of Cam- 








bridge, La France. The blush or flesh-colored 
sorts as follows: Comtesse de Seringe, Oap- 
tain Christy, Caroline de Sansal. ' 

As before remarked, nearly all the crimson 
varieties fade very rapidly if exposed to the 
direct rays of a hot sun, Among these are 
Charles Lefebvre, Dr. Andry, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Eugene Appert, Fisher Holmes, Gloire 
de Ducher, Horace Vernet, Madame de Ridder, 
Marechal Vaillant, Maurice Bernardin, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Senateur Vaisse, and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. 

Among the rose-colored sorts, a 4 of the 
Victor Verdier type are. generally e least 
permanent in eolor. Of these, notable ones 
to fade quickly are Lyonnaise, Countess of 
Oxford, Madame George Schwartz, Andre Du- 
rand, Charles Verdier, Etienne Levet, Hip- 
polyte Jamain, and even Victor Verdier itself. 
Mademoiselle Fugenie Verdier, belonging to 
this type, is, however, quite permanent, as 
has already been noted. 

Those putting out roses would do well to 
bear in mind this matter of permanent and 
non-permanent colors, for among the latter 
are to be found many of our choicest varteties. 
By taking pains to give these favored loca- 
tions, we shall be enabled largely to retain the 
natural shades and colors, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 
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SYNOXIMOUS AND TOQO-MUCGH-ALIBE ROSES. 

A great drawback fn the purchase of new 
roses is the knowledge, gained by past experi- 
ence, that the greater part of those sent out 
as new varieties are not sufficiently distinct 
from known sorts to prove of any value. 
And this is notably the case with the 
French roses. In England much more care 
has been exercised fn sending out new varie- 
ties, and we can, therefore, order new En- 
glish roses with some degree of confidence. 

But, before enlarging our already cumber- 
some list of varieties, we think it is of great 
importance to thoroughly sift the sorts now 
commonly grown and, where two or more 
varieties bear a strong resemblance to each 
other, to reject the Inferior and least-known 
varieties. 

As synonymous roses I note the following 
leading kinds: Maurice Bernardin and Expo- 
sition de Brie, Mademotselle Eugenie Verdier 
and Madame Marie Finger, Baron de Bonetet- 
tin and Baron Chausand, General Washington 
and President Lincoln, Charles Lefebvre and 
Marguerite Brassac, Prince Camille de Rohan 
and La Rosiere. 

Baron Chausand differs slightly from Baron 
de Bonstettin in habit, but I can see no differ- 
ence in flower. Marguerite Brassac and 
La Rostere I have only seen this season, and 
not in sufficient quantity to make me 
positive as to their identity with Charles 
Lefebvre and Prince Camille de Rohan; but I 
do fee] sure that there is not sufficient differ- 
ence in them to warrant the retention of all 
four varieties. 

Of roses which, though not identical, are too 
much alike we find the following kinds: 
Charles Margottin and Triomphe de 1’Exposi- 
tion; Countess C. de Chabrillant and Wm. 
Griffith; Charles Lefebvre and Gen. von 
Moltke; Eugene Appert and Emperenr de 
Maroc; Baron de Bonstettin and Monsieur 
Boncenne; Madame Victor Verdier, Senateur 
Vaisee, and E. Y. Teas; Mademoiselle Fugenic 
Verdier and Mademoiselle Marie Cointet; Miss 
Hazzard and Elizabeth Vigneron; Paul Neyron 
and Antoine Mouton; Louis Van Houtte and 
8. Reynolds Hole; Sultan of Zanzibar and 
Duke of Connaught; Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
Maurice Bernardin; Coquette des Alpes and 
Perfection des Blanches; Madame Noman and 
Mademoiselle Bonnaire. 

These are the principal sorts which occur to 
me as bearing a etrong resemblance to one 
another; but there are many more which 
might be cited. The first named of those 
coupled together is In each case the best va- 
riety ; the others, the most of them certainly, 
might well be discarded as not being suffi- 
ciently distinct to merit propagation. 

There are many more repetitions among 
dark roses than is to be found among the 
light-colored ones. Thus, besides those al- 
ready named, we have Beauty of Waltham, 
Camille Bernardin, Dr. Audrey, Doctenr de 
Chalus, Duke of Wellington, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Fisher Holmes, Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Horace Vernet, John Stuart Mill, Lord Clyde, 
Lord Palmerston, Madame Boutin, Madame 
Charles Wood, Madame Louise Cariques, 
Mademoiselle Annie Wood, Marechal Vail- 
lant, Pierre Notting, Prince de Porcia, Thomas 
Mills, These are all leading crimson varieties, 
propagated by nurserymen and florists, some 
of them tn large quantities; but, though all are 
in this way excellent, to name six or cight 
would comprise all that are really distinct and 
worth growing. The rest can well be assigned 
to oblivion. 

Alfred Colomh, Baron de Bonstettin, Charles 
Lefebvre, Charles Margottin, Louis Van 
Houtte, Madame Victor Verdier, Mademoiselle 
Marie Rady, Marie Baumann, and Pierre Not- 
ting are distinct snd model crimson roses. 
Using these as criterions by which to judge 
the others, we will find none their equal and 
comparatively few of different types or varying 
sufficiently to make them worthy a position in 
a choice collection.—H. B. ELLWanosr, in 
“ Moore’s Rural Life.” 

Wr. Hore Nurseries, Rocnester, N. Y. 

————— 


ROUND-HEADED APPLE-TREE 
BORER. 


James W. Rostson, Esq., of Fremont, I., 
an ex-president of the Dlinois State Horticul- 
tural Society, gives the following mode of 
dealing with this destructive insect : 


The eggs are deposited in the bark of the 
tree, the beetle puncturing or splitting the 
bark of the tree upward and downward and 
a little sidewise, the puncture looking very 
much as if made with an ordinary pocket- 
knife. The eggs are usually injected into this 
puncture so deep as to be out of sight ; but 
not always. On young andthin-barked trees 
the eggs will be pushed in next to the wood, 
but in older and thicker-barked trees they will 
only be through the hard outer bark and the 
Inner soft bark. 

As soon as the egg begins to hatch, which is 
tna few days after being deposited, its enlarge- 









ment causes the puncture to open, and there- 
by it ‘is‘mtteh ‘easier detected. The young 
borer hatches out in the inmer side of the egg 
and eats out a circular piece the size of a half 
dime; and then starts off, boring upward at 
first, but sometimes sidewise or downward. 
At this stage of development it is easy to de- 
tect the young depredator by a few drops of 
discolored juice of the tree exuding from the 
puncture and sticking on the bark. The larve 
usually bores down below the ground-surface 
to winter, and up again in summer, living in 
the larva state in the tree nearly two years, 
then boring out in the form of the beetle, 
ready to repeat its round again. 

The remedy I have successfully used is to 
keep the ground around the trunks of the 
trees clean and mellow, so that there will be 
no cracks or openings there for beetles to get 
in to lay their eggs in the tree, and so that the 
puncture where the eggs are laid or young 
beetles hatching may be easily seen, and eggs 
or insects destroyed, which can be done, while 
in the egg, by merely pressing firmly on the 
puncture with a knife-blade (the cracking of 
the egg can be heard distinctly), and, if 
hatched, by cutting away the dead bark over 
the little cavity first eaten out and killing the 
young worm. 

The borers do not go into the wood much 
the first year, and can be easily followed with 
the knife; but if not taken out soon after 
hatching, they seriously injure, if not entirely 
kill the tree, especially when they run around 
just under the bark, as they sometimes do. 
Or when several borers are in a small tree, 
they so injure it that it breaks over with the 
wind. 

If the ground is well cleared and patted 
down smooth around the trees about the last 
of June, the destroying of the eggs and young 
borers will be mucb more certain. 

The trees should be examined twice or per- 
haps three times @ year, if the borers are very 
numerous, in order that the first hatched may 
be killed before they do serious injury to the 
trees. August, September and October are 
the monthsin which to destroy them. They 
seem to infest certain parts of an orchard from 
year to year, while other parts are compar- 
atively exempt. Low grounds have been more 
infested with me than higher parts of the or- 
chard. ‘A man can usually éxamine and kill 
all eggs and borers in five hundred or more 
trees per day, if the ground has been properly 
prepared, and no work in my orchard has been 
so absolutely neccesary. 


SMOTHERED ROSES. 


Last winter, should our experience hold 
good, ought to prove very seyere upon the 
many roses that were seen tightly bound-up in 
and about Germantown. At some of these 
places there are not regular gardeners, the 
owners depending for this kind of work on 
occasional hands, who are simply jobbers and 
without any practical knowledge of the nature 
of the plants they thus smother. We confess 
to have had a good deal to do with rose-crow- 
ing, and we do not remember ever to have 
bound up a rose-bush, from learning at an 
early date that it was likely to prove us. 
There are many what are called half hardy, 
and require some protection through the win- 
ter; but this should be done by pruning and 
laying-down,or by placing around them a 
cedar-bush or two. 

One thing in regard to roses should be known 
by all growers: that, instead of being a disad- 
vantage to have the plant killed to the ground 
by frost, itis a positive benefit oncein a while— 
say about every fourth year. They grow up 
fresher and more bushy and yield larger and 
more beautiful flowers. A good application 
of manure at the bottom of half-hardy roses, 
ora heavy covering of soil, piled up six to 
eight inches, would be a pretty sure protection. 

We feel some interest in what the spring 
will develop as the result of the smothering- 
up plan of protecting rose-bushes, Of course, 
hardy roses require no protection and can 
stand almost any amount of smothering ; but 
not so the more tender varieties. —Germantown 
Telegraph. 


FEEDING HORSES, 


More horses are annually killed or injured 
by over-feeding and by injudicious feeding 
than by starving or most other causes. In 
horses we can detect as many different tem- 
peraments and dispositions a8 in man, théugh 
but few horse-owners take this fact into con- 
sideration in the management of their horses, 
particularly in that part of it relating to food 
and feeding. Some horses are natural glut- 
tons, and they must be seen to carefully, or 
they will, at times, be apt to seriously injure 
themselves by feeding too fast, while much 
of the food they consume will pass through 
them undigested, for the simple reason that it 
is swallowed before it has been properly 
masticated. We like to see what is termed a 
good feeder” (one who does mot mince or 
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piek over his food); but then we are not at all 
partial to the ravenous one: Sach a horse as 
the letter named Will dive into his feed with 
mouth wide open, and invariably take more at 
& mouthful than he can cither hold in his 
mouth or properly masticate. There are sever- 
al ways'to fix such fellows,one way being to 
mix some'little fine hay with his oats; while 
moistening the oats or feeding cut food pre- 
vent him from pandering ‘to his greedy pro- 
pensity. A horse with @ delicate appetite is 
usually a tender, delicate animal and not at all 
desirable. 

The trouble with most persons who keep 
horses, no matter whether on farm for farm 
work or for driving purposes, is, they feed 
too much hay; and to this cause can be con- 
tributed the general sluggishness often mani- 
fested by the horses until they have been 
working a couple of hours, while the wind is 
also much impaired, Night is the only time 
when hay should be fed, especially to animals 
used for quick work. Even the snow-plow 
team should have but little hay at the morn 
ing and noon feeds; but give them a generous 
supply at the evening meal. By doing this, 
your horse will keep in better spirits and con- 
dition and free from any tendency to “‘ pot- 
belly,”’ which horsemen so much dislike to 
see.— Woodford (Ky.) Sun, 





Two orn THREE CoL_Ds 1n SUCCESSION WILL 
often establish the seeds of Consumption in 
the X ae , converting what was originally a 
simple, curable affection into one generally 
fatal. While ordinary prudence, therefore, 
makes it the business of every one to take care 
of a Cold until itis got rid of, intelligent ex- 
perience presents a remedy in Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant, thoroughly adapted to remove 
speedily all Coughs and Colds, and equally 
effective in the primary stages of Consump- 
tion, Asthma, and Bronchitis. 


AGRICULTURAL. 








FIRE, WATER, and WEATHER PROOF, STOPS 
"ALL LEAKS, MIXED READY FOR USE, 
CONTAINS NO TAR. 


SLATE-ROOFING PAINT. 


SAVES RE-SHINGLING. 

With this Paint old shingle roofs can be made to 
look better and longer than new shingles, for one- 
third ity cost of re-shingling 
wall ood for tin or iron, and for porous brick 

it rd he best in the world. 
are warranted in claiming for our cums supe- 
om anealiense over any similar eee 

lst. It has a heavier body—one being eq 
three of any other, and whin nary is —— ly waite 

It ise aye will expand or contract with heat 
or cold. pate fs an indispensable ar Wand in a durable 


Roofing Paint. 
od It will not crack, peel, or sélite: being slate, will 


not rust or corrode. 
math. It is sold at a price which enables everybody to 
ell . Four colors: Roof Slate, 


lion. Parties should 
lons. In order 


compank 
send for — 


New England Paint and Oil Co., 
7% INDIA S8T., Boston, Mass. 


BLANCHARD CHURN 


We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Datry Fair in New York City, in 1879, im com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 

ions. Warranted to be exactly as nted. 
“ rin eSttcu hast clase Warps and 
Dat ents a Descriptive Cisoular of” THE 
NE BEINCHARD CH HURN”; Or to the Sole Manufac- 
turers, PORTER BLANCHARD 'S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 
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FARMING FOR PROFIT 


cig ) 4 i. 
Cultivate alan arm Grove ip Best Manner; 
Feed Ay ‘are for Stock a. Frees Manage 
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WITH 


Patent Level Tread 
AND 


Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & pg Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 








We manufacture the old, reliable 
vell-tried, strong, dura- 

- gulating, ‘solid ‘wheel 
Wind- Mill. which took the Centen- 
nial Diploma, as well as a medal. We 
peter | to the OGeial Centennial ,Re- 





— use—and Winger’s Gravity Churns. 


a 
Acents wanted everywhere. Send for Cata- 





logue A. STOVER wise ENGINE CO.,, Free- 
port, Ill,, U.S.A. §E. B. WINGER, Gen’l Manager. 
HiLiws 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWS MOWER CO, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


New Archimedean and Charter Oak 
LAWN MOWERS. 


These Mowers have become celebrated throughout 
the bane Sh where lawns are ay ne a ins the 
most pe and 4d Law er made. 
The Panda at the ihe heed.of the list of Lawn! Mowers in 
the Europe. contain all the improve- 
ments that Pexperience tn their manuf: can 
| are beautifully finished, ape 4 

° amenaie work on every vases of 

Hand Mower Sizes, from 8 t inches. Pony and 
Horse Sizes, 24, 28, and 32 tncnee. Send for Circulars. 


Sold by our Agents Everywhere. 


AREAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 








Lawn Mowe vs 





Eight Hy ar igaé na tee. Weighing from 
22 wer. 
Th in ‘cuales last year prov: 
that these cas 


7 





We offer for 1880 Machines from entire’ 
terns and atly im proved in eS Ss 
amine our New Lawn 8 ‘and or 


GRAHAM, EM LEN & & PASSHORE, 
Patentees and Hound rele on Ons bee Reet, 


_ Send for anulien pa ay with prices. 





Fie asec at 
there sume lete ory at the Fecet| i 
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HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


No more everheated rooms. 
No more sweltering Range fires, 
Light, Handy, Durable, Cheap. 


° ( 

WT i € ita - A . 
FOR S8%ine’ & Trove? 
These stoves have no e oe The saving in fuel alone 
is an item every housekeeper ought to consider; while 
the labor it saves is the greatest excellence. No — 

to remove, no fires to build, no coal or wood to bi 

no dust, no dirt. Can be used any where—kitchen, 
room, or parlor. 30,000 families who are wsing them 
bear will ng testimony to their safe #3: cheapness, and 
satisfaction in every res for full descriptive 
crouler, with prices. Liberal discount to the trade, 
HULL VA R STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


ELEY’S 
CABINET. CREAMERY. 


Wr pentvel the 
Highest Award 
at the following 
FAIRS, 1879: 

New England, 
Vermont State, 
New York State. 
At the first two 
Silver Medals 


were awarded. 





AGENTS WANtep. 





Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


Send for Circulars and name this Paper. 
BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 
54 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalogue. 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


How. Levi Srockeriner, Professor o, 
p> - ~- in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
5 al Manure made for each crop, adapted 
en me ures have been used 
seven years with excellent 
manufacture high-grade Phos 
in Chemicals of all kinds. 








co., 


New York; 
Beston. 








once pee conclusive establi 
Circular. 


good agents wanted. 
Address 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


For New Terms: for 


Send for 








1880 see page 26. > 
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La Dow's Jointed Palveriaing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 


for Gna, Two, and Three ‘Yedsses. 
MACHINES FOR 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood 
Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The machines with the improvements are the result 


of meus than thirty years’ careful study and experi- 
men 


“O[GxeTT puv o[qevang 





in one Operation than going over twice with others. 


Made with both Chilled Metal and Cast Steel Discs, are the inv: ay ever have been 


polished. Send for circular and price-list. Manufac- and stil are the sole manufacture 
a by a . ‘ We have from tawty first wo Wo produce foschines 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., | iit sur a 


that will run with the lout’, posstbl 


b friction. 
We believe that we manufactu: 


Albany, N. Y., for the United Sences; re the best machine 


of the kind in the country. 
by Everett & SMALL, Boston, Mass. r the N. E. Our machines have never failed to recei 
stares, and by Budlon & Co., Sercen i, for Ill., | est award at all competitive exhibitions. nee 
ova, Wis., Minn., Neb., Kan., n., and Mo. Circulars and Price-Lists free. Address as above. 











L| 50,000 FARMS! A 


=| OV COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
BUTTER made by this 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |ID 
Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 


International 
Fair. 1878, and 
E an 


veear T 
ata P| "hoy a 
ye Exh 
tion, London, a 
f requires ne 
milk 














milkings. 
It affords better ventilation. 
It requires less labor. 
It is more thoroughly made. 
It is cheaper and gives better satis- 
faction than any other way of setting milk. 


THE BUTTER MADE BY THIS SyerEn IS UNEX- 
CELLED IN ITS KEEPING QUALITIE 
Send for “ Dairyman,” giving full partici and 
testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, | ve. 











P For pater = ’ b 4 by eat So the follow —_—_ - 

ng eminent Civil Engineers R. 8.C Wa 

Civil Engineer, Chicago, Il; Mr. J. W. ADAMS FERTILIZERS. 

itary Engineer, Broo clyn, al. ¥.; Me 1. HERBERT 

SHEDD, late Chief Engineer Providence wv ater Works, SOLUBLE 

Providence, R.1L; Mr. W. H. BRADLEY. mS 't Sew- 

ers, Boston, Mass: -- W. 8. & ALF EGER PACIFIC GUANO. 
arge of Parks. ning ie AB 


‘ marae ery one Superin- 
tendent Yonkers Water Works 2 ; Con, 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Newport, R. I 


“THE BEST IS THE C HEAPEST. x 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 


est Quality. Price moderate. Gunlity and stand 
Agencies for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in | ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 
all the principal Cities oft he United States, GLLDDEN & Beka in Selling pou, Bostes a 
For further information address E. N. PHE dsor, Conn 





D. ZL. KING, Sec’ y, Akron, Ohio. g N. 
PAIWVT ¥o UR HOUSES WITH 


© RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There is no Paint menufoctured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Any Shade. FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELA} ND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
— THE KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. 
a Te ee readers will remember when the “Congress 


‘ec?’ was the favorite. It went somewhat outof fash- 
back again. h some 
e cut shows ** Our 
1 handle, 3-blade. Price 
ree ; same, in 4-blade, $2.00; 
or with e yony handle, $1.00; and ivory 


handle, os. 

“Old Fashioned” 
hd Steel Jack Knife, 2-blade, 
60 po ty or same, extra. heavy 
7 cen! 

On © Bes t’? Pruner, $1.00 
and li shter one, 75 cents. 


























There is more 
service in this 
shaped blade 
than any other 
kind, 












¥ Sire’ 
AHER & GROSH. 24 Monroe Stes Toledo, Ohio. 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. “N 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOMAL MIKED PANIT, 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be applied by any one. I. Tillotson 
NY. Paint is the best 


Oneida, Architect pt. Builder, writes ; ‘The eg -~ 

thee ‘over used, in 1 ence of over 90 zeers Fm raise it too 
ee *) Sample Cards, sh showing handsome shades, nia Fale estimating the 
quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by ad: 


VATIONAL WMIXED PAINT CO., 
















THE “HERRICES 


IT TAKES ro 


-\ a oo, y 
Nl (han 
“ \ elo 
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can be o) Tr Gir by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free . Thorough) 


wise a oe Giving. aa Stee 
seed or o else 
REGG & & fon 2 pati cture 
MARSBU RY, | N. 
~ BRADLEYS 


iv eas 
SELF-DUMPING HAY-RAKE 


IS THE BEST. 


Send for SPastoseed Cireulars of our Reapers, Mow- 
ers, Hay-Rakes, etc. 





BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Established 1832.) Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR 


LAWN 











—SSSa——— 
HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incu Curt. 


gun See Wine Mowry 


Send for Iitustrated Ctrealar and 
We make NO SECOND-OUALITY Mowers. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


AWARDED FIRST PRE. 
MIUM 


over all competitors at 
oO pract' test ever 


rnational 
The box 
eens no floats or in- 

e gear, which mash 
the butter-globules ; no 
corners in which the 
cream can lh to be 
washed into the "putter: 
3 - lost when the 

but separates. 

butter gathers in beautiful }——. in the best pos- 
sible condition for washing in the churn with cold 
water and brine. This Churn needs only to be seén 
to be appreciated. 


Send for Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 














OFFICE 78 BARC LAY ST... N. _ ¥. . 





BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








READY FOR USE. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND 16 CHOICE COLORS. 


ON OUTSIDE OF EACH CAN. 








Not! Chemical, but made from pure materials. 


want. 


Paints, mixed ready for use. 


Put up in the only perfect can im ust, 
tent. Prevents loss by exposure to dust, ait, etc. 





DEALERS SUPPLIED BY 


IN THE NORTH-WEST BY 


- JOHN F. WEARE & CO., 175 Randolph Stree, ‘CHICAGO. 
WHITE & WILEY, 92 Sudbury St, BOSPON, MASS, 


4 {N NEW ENGLAND BY 


SAMPLE OF THE COLOR CONTAINED IN THE CAW 


hime, store or shop,and on the farm, there is rwattted, 
fo. pei healthfulness or beauty, a little paint in a con- 
venient form for immediate use, in such colors as are most 
fashionable and desirable. Osborn’s Family Paints . o 
0 
contain water or any soap or alkali mixtures, but are fine Oil 
The most inexperienced may do 
good work b by carefully observing the directions on cach can. 
Simple and conven- 


FOR SALE by Dealers THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SHERWIN, WILLIAMS & CO., Manur’rRs, CLEVELAND, O. 


Osbhorn’s Family Patnts: 


Put up in small Patent Cans onlyp—y Pts., 4 Pls., Pints and Quarts. 
QUICK DRYING. DURABLE. 





STOVE POLISH 


Durability/and © a. 


- DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


from the worst Con- 
pre ye {0 ro the. slix htes eae tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
- petite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 












ps Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma a and Whooping Co in 
their worst s spasms. I want you to know what ft will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough m ine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. itis a 
of our own land, not used in any other m 
have carefull watched its effects on all eget 
speane 4x . age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 & bot- 

ie. - e by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 

New Work dimes BROTHERS 


159 Frout Street. 
tory, Sowark, 


(2 Farmers —— Dealers are Sabana to send for 
Circular. 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 


_ ge eres West — ad tam 

Fift tablished. CHURCH 

CHI 4 ACADEMY eB BELLS ete. 4 =. 
Patent Mountings. Catal: talogues free.  agencles. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Clinse Brn | 
FULL 


wn acle, IT cae Farms, etc. 
J at sent re 

GAN \ Giatinnstl; 0. 
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Te Mit Tie ft ee PERSONAL, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
"NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 


FACTORIES: ay ——~~ealaael CONN. | 
13 Jobs Hires, Now ¥ 


State street, "ices. oo Sunncieeey Cat. 
_For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


CHINA, AND. POR QELA 
pease Doce eee es ne 8 





fine White French Ching ‘Tea 4 Bote, 4¢ ae 790 
ine Gold band Frenc ry etn 4a pen 

& aber ll pleco, cobeaet Stier and a a 5 00 
¥ "plated bin i 25; ite. » 
Silver ber Kut ves, ea eineeee 3 00 


[80 ALL Ot SEPT NISHNG GOODS. 
FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 
ew Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


° mgt ., ooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


FINE SILVEO-PLATE 


TABLE USE AND PRESENTATIONS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., | 


86 EAST 14th STREET, 
(UNION SQUARE), 


Corner University Place 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 


carats Grade Shirts for $10.50 50. . | 


Be tare ach ee ptt 


aren Aen fj "7 














[FINE GAS FIXTURES, 


are the — 


BURKE'S .sit:2 
7a, BACON PLANOS 1220 


. pn : =: . 
Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 
A fine assortment of New pe Saute ware Grand an! 


Cabinet Grand Pianos, of tone and work 
ps conatanany on =F Betalogues by mat! on 


1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 424 St.. 
New York. 

The three Elevatea Railroads have stations at i@d «« 

a Pnctory _ 


GALVARIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


‘hrap! Near! Durable 


HATS — 











and Gonpmensal Fencing, 


ing’ Poa Aviaries . Pigeon Houses, a” 
fort fH Vines. 


Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Kuu- 


foraiened - oorer enat 


Orders « will receive prow 
tention. Write for orto Tadress ie 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 


of Patent Steel b sd — - 


~“ rs of Galvanized Wire Sacer pene 
Fracing. beaters in Patent Bice 1 
wa A Paber: - 


os il 





Chest. 
ot ee 


chest should Bare re one = iene 
art ar Ae, 





Sent C.0. 
Money Order, "Sayer yor Paying Pretght. i 















Suffer from indigestion, 
All the draatie drugs decline. 
What you need, beyond all question, 
In that remedy Saline, 
TARRANT’* wonderfal AruRien1 
Duplicate of Aeltzer Spring— 
Tonic, Alterative, Cathartic.— 
Pure, refreshing, comforting. 





We Manufacture 
Landaus, Landaulets, 

| Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
|  Broughams, Coupes, etc. etc. 


ALL WORK #®TRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
OORRESPON DENCE SOLICITED. 
__M. KILLAM & CO., New 4 Conn. 

SHONIVGER 


CYMBELLA OE B, SHONTMOER ONCAY C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


m “ 








AND 


Establixhed Law. Over 54,000 In Use 
MANUFACTORY, 
97 to 121 Chestnut Street. 
WAREROOMS, 
279 Chapel on 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


H Honors at the U. 8. Centennial 
World » Exhibition, 1876, at Philadelphia, 
and the Expositio’ mn Aa New £: 18a8. 

Paris, France 


a Agricultural wow Ay 
unanimously the 


price made, with the novelty of a Chime 
of Bells, with effects. 








ed them 


At Paris the ~— granted us medalx 
and awards forthe finest Upright Piano 
and Organs, with a rich and = 
tone, with the oma power combined. 
ainet the wo 
he New England Fair, with its 1 
Comunitte e, Mave Us a Gold Medal, with t 


and Workmanship. We 
#lxo took the first premftum in many State 
and (County Fairs. 


improvements, will staud longer and en 

dure more in dry or damp ciimates than 

any others praduced. 
i?” We are the on 

1 y, free with h each borwan and pean. 


i ‘he Pe als, keeplag out Geet, mice, etc. 
, DIAS catalogue mailed post pal A, 





THE 


MOSS ENGRAVING CO. 


(MOSS’S NEW PROCESS), 


535 Pearl Street, Corner of Elm, 


ONE BLOCK FROM BROADWAY, 
JOHN C. MOSS, Sup’t. NEW YORK. 


Mr. Jomy~ C. Moss, haying disposed of all his interest in the Puoto-Enoravine COMPANY, 
67 Park Place, has arranged with this Company to superintend its operations, which will be 





conducted on an extensive scale, under the improved process recently invented by him, which i+ | 


greatly superior to the old. The lines are much deeper and the eort of production much less, 








"The Best Work at Low Pr Pies, Always on Time.” 


Parties having Fuxcraving to de will find it to their intere<t to give our NEW 
METHOD a trial. .- o 








|W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 


_ — 
 TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANTFACTURED BY 


| WM.E. HOOPER 4 & SONS, Baltimore. Md. 


t2" Send for list, Raming your County and 








CATES PEaraeTION sfc OST LAMPS with 











Universal Cymbella Organs | 
Upright Piano-fortes. | 


Instruments f for the | 


ome Instruments contain more valuable 









‘SILVER PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BaITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE. 


FREEMAN, OAKLEY & CO.. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


FREEMAN & 
WOODRUFF, 


AT THE 
OLD STAND, 


176 Broadway. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
ORDERS 


A 


Specialty. 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
from $18 and 
Upward, 
DRESS SUITS, from 
$30 and Upward. 

Send for samples and 


Rules for Self ure 
‘ment. 











~ Wileox Silver-Plate Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


: Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 


| LAKCE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
| WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


‘| WEDDING PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY, 
F. ACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


* Best Instrument 4 H 


BW. MERRIAM & CO., 


677 BROADWAY, NN. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DBALERS IK 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


| 
+ Spectal ition given to the wholesale trade, 
| prices tween Ve at . a 








MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 










a a sai 


care ana U 
Se wca.. 
















. EUREKASILK. 

“" Best tm the 
4 Werld fer 
.\ Hand or Ma- 
chiuc Sewing. 


Length. 








-Invanip Reowsne 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 





























